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EDITORIAL ....... 40 


We feel pleasure to place this issue of The Vedic R 
of March 1998 in the hands of our readers. We have endeavoy, = 
to give scholarly views of learned contributors to readers; 
the versatile genius and multi-faceted personality of Swa 
Shraddhanandaji, the founder of G.K.V. and manifold ES 
of English literature through this issue. 


We are pleased to bring out the present issue of P 
journal after a gap of a couple of years. We regret that soy 
unavoidable circumstances necessitated the suspension of! I, 
publication temporarily. We, the members of the Editon 
Board earnestly hope that, in the future, quarterly issues 
the Vedic Path will appear regularly and will act as an instrumg n 
for the furtherance of Vedic and literary studies. ] e 


It was in 1867 at the Maha Kumbha of Hardwar th 
Maharishi Dayananda Saraswati raised his Pakhand Khandi ' 
Pataaka (the flag of Fraud- -Annihilation) and launched * 
compaign for the establishment of Truth and for the destructio, - 
of Untruth. Having handed over the torch of Vedic knowledg. 


Sage breathed his last in September 1868. His staunch discip 2 
followed in the footprints of this great Guru and stood at t 1 

watershed of Indian history heralding the birth of renaissal : 
India. He under the aegis of the Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Puni 
established the Gurukula on May 16,1900 at Gujranwal ms = 
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Editorial 
Canadian Literature 


Canadian Literature over the last two centuries divides roughly in 
four main periods : the pre-Confederation period, the Confederation 
period, the Modernist period and the Postmodernist period. Each period 
has 'the same integrity, the same skillful moderation that is aware of the 
continuity of its heritage and a recalcitrance of personality.’ This division | 
of Canadian literature does not mean the water-tight compartmentalization, 
Rather, it is a continous development of Canadian literature contributing 
to the cumulative identity that is Canadian. 


The pre-Confederation period had the first stirrings of a literary 
culture before Canada became a nation. This was the beginning of 
canadian literature spanning from the later years of the eighteenth 
century to the Confederation of 1867. The literature of this period was 
lively and loyal and dealt with the life of the early Canadian settlers. The 
early settlers had the culture of exiles. Sometimes they were angry at 
their fate and sometimes hopeful that they might return before they died' 
to their American homes from where they had come after American . 
Revolution. Besides this, there was also the feelings of excitement to” 
have discovered a new land. The pre-Confederation writers expressed 
this sense of loss and displacement of ah immigrant and the excitement 
of discovery of an explorer. The substantial beginning was made by the : 
three Charleses—Heavysege, Sangster and Mair. They depicted the | 
hardships and difficulties of the early settlers. They also endeavoured to | 
hatch the graph of the rise and progress of a new country. Besides these 


facts, they focussed on'the future prospects of the possessor of the new > 
country.. ; | 
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EH ration of 1867, came to | 
their maturity in the 1890s. They drew on the 


heritage of Britain and America and that was wh 
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A Message From - The Vice-Chancellor 


| am very happy to learn that The Vedic Path is resuming 
publication after a gap of about more than one year. Paucity 
of financial resources and other local managerial problems 
necessitated the suspension of its publication temporarily—a 
fact that we reconciled with most reluctantly. 


In the meantime, we continued to receive a number of 
enquiries about the non-apearance of the Journal from our 
esteemed readers. Articles and research papers and even subs- 
criptions were being regularly received and thankfully returned. 
Above all, numerous letters have been received from discerning 
readers and other learned well-wishers urging us not to 
discontinue the publication of this widely acclaimed and respec- 
ted Journal of the Gurukul Kangri University. Giving due 
regard to these sincere and well-meant exhortations and to the 
very very long time since which this Journal has been brought 
out, we have endeavoured to make its publication possible. 


The Gurukul Kangri University has a long tradition of 
inculcating the habit of self-expression amongst its staff and 
students. Many former students and faculty members have 
distinguished themselves in the world of letters, specially that 
of journalism. The Vedic Path has played a signally important 
role in this regard. 


I hope that with the indefatigable efforts of its editor 


‘and editorial staff and with the interest and co-operation of its 
‘esteemed readers and learned contributors, The Vedic Path will 


continue to bring glory to itself and to the Gurukul Kangri 


University and satisfaction to the readers. 


Dr. Dhacam Pal, 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Gurukul Kangri University. 
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The Aichemy Of Silence 


"Silence is the element In which great things fashio, 
themselves together; that at length they may emerge, full forme 
and majestic, into the daylight of Life, which they are thence, 
forth to rule........ Speech too is great, but not the greatest... 
Speech is silver, Silence is golden......... Speech is of Time 
Silence of Eternity." In these words of Thomas Carlyle, oy 
attention has been drawn to an instrument of great power in 
our lives. 


Truly, the invisible power of Silence, has a miraculou 
influence over the events in our lives and also on our characters 
In moments of stress and fatigue it acts as a refreshing ant 
reviving tonic on our nerves. At other times it provides : 
congenial atmosphere to the creative genius of a writer or tht 
inventive abilities of a scientist to attain the fulness of theii 
power and the beauty of their bloom. In contrast, we have the 
atmosphere created by the endless noise created by T.V. sets 
and loudspeakers blaring at full volume, the jarring sounds ol 
the engines of automobiles and the blowing of their horns and 
the general noise and bustle of crowded streets, long queues, 
market crowds and congested buses and trains etc. subjecting 
us to the nerve-racking power of environmental noise-pollution. 


Silence has been valued, praised and practised by men 
of genius in all ages. But its virtues never needed to be 
appreciated more than they are now in this age of ours—the age 
of noise. Silence enables our body, mind and all other faculties 
to act in unison and perfect co-ordination. The analogy of 4 
mechanical device offers a good illustration. The machine with 
the least friction makes minimum noise and offers the greatest 
mechanical advantage. The same is true in life and all its 
activities. A life without friction and discord is the mos! 
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THE VEDIC PATH Digitized by Arya Samaj EOS Chennai and eGangotrl 5 
efficient life and possibly happy as well. A man, whose attention 
is not distracted by a host of interfering sounds, whose concen- 
tration is not deflected by a hostile multitude of intruding 
thoughts and whose entire consciousness is harmoniously, 
streamlined in its aspiration, is the one who is most well- 
equipped to succeed in the shortest possible time with the 
minimum possible effort. This is so, because, he has become 
quiet and the balance and poise of his mind leads him to the 
discovery of his own inner resources of light, power, and 


wisdom. 


This contact with one’s inner being and its felicities cannot 
be experienced unless one has a certain power of concentration 
and co-ordination which in their turn cannot be achieved without 
first establishing an undisturbable silence in one’s mind. This 
attitude, once established, not only provides constant rest and 
peace to a man but makes him a source of help and succour to 
the restless and nervously disorganized people that may happen 
to come into his contact. A silent man is a very peaceful man. A 
calm, composed and mentally silent person radiates a powerful 
influence. Aristides once told Socrates that whenever he set 
near him or touched him he experienced an elevation of spirit. 


One of the gains of acquiring a settled silence in one’s 
mind is that any talent lying hidden or undiscovered comes to 
the fore and gets an opportunity to make its presence felt. Even 
the established artists and writers need silence and solitude to 
give shape to their literary and artistic works. The famous 
English romantic poet Wordsworth, described poetry as “emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.” 


This tranquillity is only a heightened and a more extended 
condition of mental silence. It isthe ability or capacity of a 
poet to go into this state of consciousness at will, or as and 
when he needs, that has been described by the great poet John 
Keats as the poet’s Negative Capability for writing excellent 
poetry. He called it negative capability because this required 
throwing all the mental and conscious functioning of the poet's 
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brain out of action leading to a complete silencing of these 
elements. Shri Aurobindo describes great poetry as a Mantra- 
the Mantra of the Real. This is not what the poet gives shape 
to with his deliberate mental efforts. On the contrary, the poer. 
after establishing himself in complete and stable mental Silence, 
only waits for the words and the verses to emerge in hig 
consciousness, just as a seer or a Mantra drashta receives hig 
Mantra. This, according to Shri Aurobindo is Mantric poetry or 
poetry'that is the Mantra of the Real. How stupendous ang 


great are the gifts of silence ! 


The importance of silence is realised in our secular 
education also. In order to keep the mind receptive, an atmos- 
phere of silence is very necessary. And unless the mind is 
receptive, any time and labour invested in educational instruction 
is of no use. Madame Montessori speaks powerfully advocating 
the idea of silence in her system of education. lf the senses 
are receptive, the mind silent and the brain mature enough then 
one is ready to receive instruction and education from. all 
around oneself. Shakespeare's commendation in As You Like It 
that one can sense “books in brooks” and ‘‘sermons in stones” 
is ideally relevant here as an example of the eloquence of 


silence. 


In the domain of Yoga and spirituality, those who aspire 
for spiritual illumination regard silence as essential to their 
spiritual progress. The practice of silence enables them to 
accumulate a great deal of spiritual power which would other- 
wise be wasted in useless talking. The practice of mental and 
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oral silence leads the way to spiritual vision. In the momemet | 
of silence, the spiritual aspirant hearsthe voice of the Infinite. | 


Spiritual seekers established in the observance of silence develop 
the powers of prophecy and of blessing others. The very 


atmosphere in which they live gets charged with a divine force 
which has the power to uplift and transfrom anyone who comes | 
under its influence. In India, the Adi Guru, Bhagwan Dakshina- | 
murti is believed to impart his teaching and divine Grace only | 
through silence. The great sages are Munis, the silent ones. | 
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A great Sufi saint has highlighted the importance of silence 
when he remarked, “Be silent that the Lord Who gave thee 


language may speak...... ad 


In fact, only as we become more and more silent will our 
inner spiritual life unfold: Great things are always done silently. 


1 God, who is Infinite can never be fully revealed or expressed 


infinite words. Therefore The Vedas are explicit on the point 
that the Glory of God is beyond mind and speech. Is it not 
worthwhile, therefore, to learn to practice true silence so that 
the Glory: of the Infinite may descend into our hearts. Without 
this silence; gifts of the spiritual plane are not bestowed on us. 
If'we live a silent prayerful life, quietening the voice of the ego 
within us, God will infuse His light within us blessing: us with 
the realisation of His Holy Presence. Let me, therefore, bring 
these ideas to a close with the prayer of the poet Walt Whitman 
"Give me the: splendid silent sun, with all his beams full 
dazzling.” ! 


—Narayan Sharma 
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qast a: wxeqdr amfwWaiferiad! | usb ase faatag: 
à (Rig Veda, Mandal I, Sookta III, Mantra 10) 


May Saraswati, endowed with Power, Prosperity and Grain; 
and bestower of Power, knowledge, prosperity and grains; 
the universal purifier, possessing pure waters, of the form 
of a stream of pure knowledge flowing through the tradition 
of Guru disciple relationship, bless the knowers of the Vedas 
with mutual companionship, exalted actions and reputation 
for learning, so that their Ya/nas, artistic and creative skills, 
behaviour and efforts to acquire knowledge may illumine 
their souls and make the country shine ! 


ATT 


aafaa gaaat Aad gadang | ast ad ateadt 
(Rig Veda, Mandal I, Sookta IIl, Mantra 11) 


Saraswati; endowed with exalted knowledge, Vedic learning 
and exalted Truths and the bestower of exalted Truths on 
learned persons of high class intellects, receives and accepts afre 
their Yajnas, good actions and worship of the gods. 


S 
thre aat aut: azea s Aaah Sgar ı faat fasar fa «raf | 
harc | 
hatc (Rig Veda, Mandal I, Sookta III, Mantra 12) | | 
fact 
cou 


Saraswati, of the form of Vedic learning endows one with 
the knowledge of the ocean of learning in the most excellent | 
way and illumines the knowledge of various subjects and | 
Coi actions and makes them shine and well-known. | 


| hef 
| Meimre aT ANTEC ana wat Was why their i 
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avafe aeni afafes naad greet aie wa à 


ca fases afavtanrafacat afer qui sifussrarq 

(Rig Veda, Mandal II, Sookta XXX, Mantra 8) 

gi May Indra kill a strong and courageous enemy who comes 

ra 10) to attack with an army seeking to ruin peace, just as 

lightning strikes the rain bearing clouds ! In the same way, 

Grain Saraswati of terrific force, please come in our midst and 

jrain i with the force of speech rendered powerful with the power 

ts p of Prana (vital energy) and like lightning rendered powerful 

es with the speed of air, strike the enemies and destroy them. 

ition 
Vedas 
Itation 


SIX arafa at a: qai SqW | aT ayaa Peu 
(Rig Veda, Mandal |, Sookta 188, Mantra 8) 


O, Bharati (Saraswati), Thou controller of persons who feed 
and nourish and Thou maintainer of order and organization 
in the world and Thou patron deity of the people of exalted 
learning, please always continue to lead and inspire us to 

a 11) tread the path of righteousness so that we may be blessed 
with ever-increasing prosperity of rulership. 

irning 

IS On 

cepts sifegq apr afaqu weh | 


area ga cafe sueques qemfi 
(Rig Veda, Mandal Il, Sookta 41, Mantra 16) 


| Saraswati ! Thou greatest of all the Mothers, the greatest of 
a 12) all the rivers, and the greatest of all the goddesses, we, 
bereft of all good advice and guidance and lacking all 


with skill and wisdom, pray to you for Knowledge and Grace 
silent which may make us distinguished, learned and endowed 
and with all fame and prosperity ! 


* 
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va: aime Fala Gate TWIST d 
a fg dad yep md WEA TAT SAT N 
(Mahabharat, Santi Parva CCLXXVII. 13) 


uA man should.perform this very day, what. is intended fo, 
the morrow.and finish in the forenoon.what is:scheduled for the 
afternoon; for death does not wait to see what has been dong 


by-him.or-what has been left undone.” 


qaca riagi aasa gR OTT 
qaaa A TJT: d 
andafa aaa fagar wr: ga Ward 
DAA wat c. graai TJAN: PT: MN 


(Vairagya Sataka of Bhartrhari) 


“Strenuous endeavour should be made by a knowing man 
for the redemption of his soul till this habitat in the form of the 
body isin a sound state, so long as old age is at a distance, 
the capacity of the organs of perception and action is unimpai- 
red, and the sands of life have not yet run out. Or what avail 
is one's effort for digging a well when the house is on fire?” 


ag aai gaiarda | 
ayaa AT at a fagycad ii 
(Isavasyopanisad 6) 


“Whoever beholds all beings in:God:alone, and God in all sing 


beings, i.e., who regards all. beings as his. own self, no more 
looks down upon any creature; for regarding all as his self, 
whom will he hate, and how?” 
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Saman-singing On A Verse-triad E. 
ha 
Dr. Maitreyee Bora nd 
Sir 
. . . ry, 
In Vedic rituals the main purpose of saman-singing Is ast 
thari) to accomplish the stotras i.e., eulogies of the deities which are | 
is considered to be a primary act. The word saman stands et, 
man. for music and it serves as an embellishment of the rks which ich 
of the make up the eulogies. As a rule a stotra is accomplished by ‘of 
tance, singing a saman on a verse-triad : “ekam sama trce kriyate la- | 
mpai- stotriyam."? In doing so the melody is repeated over each of lot | 
t avail the three verses. In other words, to make up a stotra, a saman fa 
pE is sung thrice over three different verses. These three verses 
are required to be of equal length; ‘‘tadabhyasah samasu syat.'? iry 
This according to the Mimamsakas, is necessary to avoid the he 
problems of Sara and Lesa. The word sara derived from sr ts. 
which means “‘to cut into pieces” indicates cutting off parts of 
ad 6) of the tune. The word /esa derived from /is which means *'to the 
d be reduced'' implies shortness of the tune. The act of saman- lan 
in alli singing on verses composed in different metres brings in these list 
morê | two phenomena which are undesirable. As Vedic metres are ith 
s self, based on the number of syllables, when a saman which has a. 
| originally belonged to a yon/ verse with a larger number of syl- be 
lables is repeated over two subsequent verses with a smaller Bre 
; number of syllables each, a part of the music will have to be i 
| cut off to suit the shorter verses. On tha other hand, a saman ely 
based on a short-metred verse when repeated over two sub- tts 
| sequent verses composed in longer metres, the saman will be 3S's 


; too short for these two verses.! This implies that in singing 


+ 
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a stotra on a verse-triad there is provision neither for repeatin 
a saman nor any part there of* in the same verse. Howeve, are 


there has been provision for repeating parts of the Verses, a mai 
is being shown here. 

twi 
rap 
Sect 


The Mimamsakas hold that the only way out for AVOidin, 
the incongruity resulting from saman-singing on verses comp, 
sed in different metres, is to repeat the melody upon vers T 
triads having verses of equal length? But the Uttararcika q E. 
the Samaveda at times provides only two verses instead y rep: 
three as basic texts of certain samans. Such verse-dyads ay vers 
known as Pragathas, because, out of such a verse-dyad, 
verse-triad is made up by putting together padas borrowed fron 
the two verses at hand.® Thus, for example in the Madhyandj. basi 
nasavana of the Agnistoma sacrifice are sung the samans callej one 
Raurava and Yaudha/aya which as laid down in a Vedic-tey com 
are required to be sung ona triplet of verses composed in sing 
Brhati metre.’ The Uttararcika registers a Pragatha® as the vers 
basic text for these samans. These too are in two differen the. 


metres. The first verse is a Brhat/ and it runs as follows : Arb. 
sam 
"punanah soma dharayapo vasano arsasi/ Vedi 
The 
a ratnadha yonimrtasya sidasyutso devo hiranyayah//" | of tt 
to t A Brhati verse consists of thirty-six syllables arranged into four 
Revi padas, of which the third pada contains twelve syllables where: 
; havı as first, second and fourth padas consist of eight syllables 
/ this each. The second verse of the Pragatha is in the metre called 
of d Vistarapankti. |tisa metre with forty syllables arranged into 
thre) four padas of eight, twelve, twelve and eight syllables 
harc respectively. This second verse is as follows : 
hatc 
fact: 3 
coul! duhana udhardivyam madhu priyam pratnam sadhastha- 
ll masadat/ In th 
i 
| aprcchyam dharunam vajyersasi nrbhirdhauto vicaksanah// . i 
peri | Anu. 
Con Out of these two verses two subsequent Brhati-verse$. ked 
Wilf | 
Arcl | 
thei l 
heri mm 
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are made up through the process of interlinking of padas. The 
manner of interlinking is being stated below : 


The fourth pada of the Brhati-verse should be repeated 
twice and then be prefixed to the first half of the Vista- 
rapankti-verse consisting of twenty syllables. This will be the 
second Brhati of the required Brhati-verse-triad. The fourth 
pada of this newly made up Brhati should then be prefixed to 
the second half of the V/starapankti-verse, after it has been 
repeated twice. This will be the third Brhati of the required 
verse-triad.? 


So far as the verse-triads registered in the Uttararcika as 
basic-texts for saman-singing are concerned, among those too 


one finds triplets in which the yoni and uttara verses are not. 


composed in the same metre. In such cases also the saman- 
singers take recourse to interlinking of padas in order to obtain 
verses of equal length. Thus, for example in the 7rtiyasavana of 
the Agnistoma ritual are sung seven samans to accomplish the 
Arbhavapavamanastotra. Among these seven are the two 
samans called Syavasva and Andhigava which according to a 
Vedic injunction should be sung on an Anustup verse-triad.!? 


| The basic text for both the samans as given in the Uttararcika 


of the Samaveda is the following verse-triad : 


“purojitivo andhasah sutaya madayitnave/ 

apa svanam snathistana sakhayo dirghajihvyam// 
yo dharaya pavakaya pariprasyandate sutah / 
indurasvo na krtvyah // 

tam durosamabhi narah somam visvacya dhiya / 
yajnaya santvadrayah //'' 


In this triplet the first verse is an Anstup and the subsequent 
verses are in Gayatri metre. In order to make up the required 
Anustup-verse-triad, padas of these three verses are interlin- 
ked. Anstup consists of thirty-two syllables arranged into four 
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" THEN 
ables each, whereas Gayatri is a twentyfour. 
h three padas of eight syllables each, In 
E i order to make up the second Anustup of the required verse. 
triad, the last pada of the Anustup-verse IS prefixed to the firg 
Gayatri vizą, “YO dharaya”’ etc. Then the final pada of this 
newly made up Anustup is prefixed & the seoond Gayatri viz, 
“tam durosam" etc., there by making up the final Anustup 


A verse of the required triplet. 

1 

| . 

\ Although it has been ruled by the Mimamsakas that, 
saman should be sung on verses of equal dimension, there ag In tt 


exceptions to this ruling. In the Agnistoma sacrifice the Prs. from 
is accomplished either by the Brhatsaman or by the new 


; padas of eight syll 
syllabic metre wit 


thastotra 
Rathantarasaman. Both these samans are to be sung on that 
verse-triads in each of which the first verse is a Brhat/ and the id 
subsequent verses are in Kakup metre. Thus, it has been dm 
stated in the Tandyamahabrahmana : “na vai brhadrathantar. ) 
mekacchandah yat syattatah kakubhavuttare."?* The Uttarar. dud 
cika, however, gives two Pragathas as the basic-texts for these 
fj cult two samans. The first verse in each ofthe Pragathas isa 
cani Brhati and the subsequent verse in each of them is a Vistare pojk 
cent pankti. The required verse-triad for each of the two samans lengi 
livel is obtained through the process of interlinking of padas of the yogi 
A two verses at hand." Here, the Pragatha'" registered in thè insta 
to t Uttararcika as the basic-text for the Rathantarasaman is being saha 
Revi taken up to illustrate the process of interlinking of padas. Utta 
havı Before going into the details of the process of interlinking, it gati 
/ this should be mentioned that Kakup is a twentyeight-syllabic metre two 
of d with three padas of eight, thirteen and eight syllables respecti- each 
thre vely. In order to obtain the first Kakup of the required verse- Man 
harc triad the fourth pada of the Brhati—verse of the Pragatha iy svlla 
hatc interlinked with the first half of the Vistarapankti-verse ie, ^9 
me the second verse of the Pragatha. This results in a new verse ae 
with twentyeight syllables. The second Kakup is made up bY tions 
interlinking the final pada of this new verse with the second coii 
peri half of the above mentioned Vistarapankti-verse. The versl ing 
Coh triad thus obtained through interlinking, will run as follows : : 
wilf i 
Arcl | 
thei | 


^ herftegerororsmramrAmercramrUstwaswnptmer wont peesme ori 
* Was why their work became ord 
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“abhi tva sura nonumo'dugdha iva dhenavah / 


isanamasya jagatah svardrsamisanamindra tasthusah // 


isanamindra tasthusah / 
na tva vamanyo divyo na parthivo na jato na janisyate // 


na jato na janisyate / 
aavayanto maghavannindra vajino gavyantastva hava- 
mahe //"' 


In this triplet the first verse which is a Brhat/ has come down 
from the original Pragatha. \t serves as the yon/ and the two 
newly made up Kakups serve as the Uttara verses. The fact 
that the verse-triads for Brhat and Rathantara should be made 
up through the process of interliking of quarters of the verses 
at hand has been indicated in the Tandyamahbrahmana itself 
thtough an arthavada. There it has been stated that the Brhat/ 
serving as the yon/ is endowed with a pada which undergoes 
repetition.'® 

It appears that in cases of samans for which the Uttara- 
rcika has verse-triads with yoni and uttara verses of different 
lengths, the saman, if not otherwise stated in some specific 
Vedic-text, are sung on those verses of divergent lengths. For 
instance, there is a saman called 7raisoka sung in the Dvada- 
saha sacrifice. The basic-text for this saman as found in the 
Uttararcika is a verse-triad in which the yon/-verse is an Atija- 
gati and the uttara-verses are in the Brhati metre.* These 
two metres vary widely so far as the number of syllables in 
each of them is concerned. For, Atijagati is a metre with as 
many as fiftytwo syllables, whereas Brhati has only thirtysix 
syllables. Here a question may be raised es to how a saman- 
singer takes care of the problems of Sara and Lesa while sin- 
ging a saman on such verses of different dimensions. The 
answer to this is to be found in the use of the musical modula- 
tions. Through these musical modulations a verse is modified 
so that a particular melody may be accomodated into it. Follo- 
wing are the seven modulations usually used by a saman- 
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singer—a) Aksaravikara—changing of syllables; b) Visleg,. 
disjunction of vowel contraction, c) Vikarsana—sonant us 
of semi-vowels, d) Abhyasa—tepitition of words, e) Aks 
ralopa—dropping of syllables, f) Virama—pause betwe, 
words, and g) Stobha—insertion of words, syllables or m 
tence into the verse. These are used according to the requin 
ments of the particular saman being adapted to a particu; 
verse. Thus, the same verse if sung in two different tun 
shall undergo different modifications. By way of illustrati, 
one may refer to the saman called Gotamasya parkah!'9 whi 


has two sub- varities. Both of them are sung on the yg 


verse— - 


“agna ayahi vitaye grnano havya dataye / 
ni hota satsi barhisi //’""° 


When set to the first variety of Parkasaman this verse is mod 


fied as follows : 


"ognai/ayahi 3 vii (yi) toyai/toyai/grnano ha/vyada toys 


toyai / nayi ho ta sa / sai / va au hova [ hisi /"' 


When the second variety of Parkasaman is sung on the vers 
it undergoes changes às follows : 


“agna a yahi / va itayai / grnano havyada ta ye / 


ni hota tsa iva ha iso hai //'' 


While majority of the stotras are performed through mush 
set on a verse-triad, there are a few stotras accomplished 0l 
single verses. Thus, for example of the seven samans sung 
accomplish the Arbhavapavamanastotra inthe third Savana0 
Agnistoma are the samans called Sapha and Pauskala whid 
are sung on single verses. There is yet another saman calle 
Dhuh sung on a single verse in the ritual called Ekatrika whic! 
is an Ectype of Agnistoma.*® However, although these saman 
are required to be sung on single verses, it should be noté. 
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ant 1 thatin each case the entire melody is’ repeated thrice on the 
b verse upon which itis being.sung. Thisis done in conformity i 
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WI 4, Cf. Jaiminisutra, 2.1.24. | ha 
2. Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara, 9.2.3. Sir 
3. Jaiminisutra, 9.2.21. n 
Three verses serving as the basic-text ofa saman, are Lc 
usually registered in the Uttararcika of the Samaveda. Of be 
| mod these three verses the first is called the yon/i.e., the womb ich 
in which the saman has been concieved. The two subs- fof 
equent verses are known as uttara rks. The Purvarcika h- | 
la toya of the Samaveda registers the yon/ rks of all the samans. fot 
4. Cf. Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara, 9.2.4. fa 
5. According to Sabara the very word trca in the injunction 
verse “ekam sama” etc. indicates that the verses should be of M 
same length, because a numerical adjective is applied to pe 
objects only when the are of they same kind. Cf. Sabara ts. 
on JS, 9.2.21. pr 
ine 
6. Cf. "prakarsena grathanam yatra sa pragathah"', La | 
Jaiminiyanyayamalavistra, 9.2.6. E 
is 
h must 7. /bid. ih 
shedo g. SV, Uttararcika, 1.1.9. m" 
sung! — 9. Cf. Jaiminiyanyayamalavistara, 9.2.6. ks 
Ü ; : : i 
e. Kumarila states that this Pragatha is known as  '"Brhata are 
Kk. pragatha'', because the new verses are born out of such ely 
1 MN. verses the first of which is a Brhati. Cf. Tuptika on JS. tts 
Br 9.2.25. » 
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Images of Avalokitesvara 
From Gaya 


Rajiv Kumar* 
Shri Nath Tiwary** 


Gaya, located on the Western bank of the river Phalgu, 
is situated about 92 Kms. south of Patna, the capital of Bihar. 
Gaya occupies a unique place in the re/igio-cultural history of 
India. Its antiquity is shrouded in mythological obscurity. 
Gaya is one of the richest regions of the world so far as the 
sculptural remains are concerned. In this article we are des- 
cribing some of the best sculptural remains of the Avalokite- 
svara obtained from different places within the district. 


Avalokitesvara is famous in the Mahayana pantheon as 
a Bodhisattva emanating from the Dhyani Buddha, Amitabha, 
and his Sakti, Pandara. Avalokitesvara is said to be the 
Bodhisattva who rules during the period between the disap- 
pearance of the mortal Buddha, and the advent of the Future 
Buddha, Maitareya. The Gunakarandavyuha! gives an acco- 
unt of his character, moral teachings and miracles and from 
itislearnt that he refused Nirvana, until all created beings 
should be in possession of the Buddhis (knowledge) and to 
that end he is still supposed to work and foster spiritual know- 


incu E E ieu dI UMS RAT 
;*University Research Fellow, Ancient Indian and Asian Studies 


| Magadh University Bodhgaya. 
**Research scholars, A.l, & A.S., Magadh University, Bodhgaya. 
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ledge and to that end is still supposed to work and fost 


spiritual knowledge amongst his fellow creatures The Sadhan h Hi 
mala gives altogether 38 sadhanas which describe a variety q itis 
forms of Avalokitesvara.” Some of these potash nave alreag 
been described by M. Foucher in his Etud E / Iconograpf «mn 
Bouddhisque de L* Inde, Vol. II with translations in French O tabi 
the Sanskrit texts of the sadhanas.? nor 
arm 
Among numerous forms of Avalokitesvara, Sodeksa Hen 
Lokesvara is most important. In the Sadhanamala four sadha int 
nas are devoted to the worship of this form of Avalokitesvar righ 
Two. Sadhanas describes him in a group of three while in; figu 
third he is accompanied by Sadaksari Mahavidya and in th: only 
fourth he is single. According to the Sadhanamala, “hej kne 
decked in all sorts of ornaments, white in colour and fou figu 
armed, carrying the lotus in the left hand and the rosary inth mat 
right. The other two hands are joined in forming he Mudi; 
of clasped hand. against the chest. To his right is mandidha Lok 
with the same colour and the same hands, sitting on anothe four 
lotus. The left is sadaksari Mahavidya with identical fom and 
sitting on another lotus." deit' 
The 
In a large sized image from Visnupura in the, Gaya dis dive 
trict Avalokitesvara is shown seated in the /a/itasana, display 
ing the abhaya-mudra and the body is slightly inclined to ont Ava 
side to imparting mobility to it.^ alle 
mile 
A group of three Buddhist deities has been recovere fron 
from Fatehpura in the Gaya district, which represents the prim patr 
cipal male figure in the company of a male and a female atten 
ding divinities.’ The central figure has been shown seatel. 
crosslegged in padmasana over a wide single petalled lotu| from 
seat. The deity is four-armed, with his two principal hand a i! 
brought before the chest and joined together in the anjal lalit: 
mudra, while he holds an artistically treated lotus flower in hit the. 
back left upraised hand. The corresponding right hand, though lorg 
raised up similarly as the left one, the object it might have held '^ t 
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is missing. However, the position of the hand suggests that 
it is very likely that it may have held. a rosary. 


The coiffure of the god is arranged into Jatamukuta in 


i front of which a very small figure of the Dhyani Buddha Ami- 


tabha can be noticed. Ona separate miniature lotus emerging 
from the left side of the main lotus pedestal is found a four 
armed female figure sitting in padmasana with her normal 
hands in the anjali-mudra and back left and right hands carry- 
inga lotus flower and a rosary as the main figure. On the 
right side as well emerges a lotus flower over which sits a male 
figure at ease. Unlike the previous two figures, this one is 
only two armed. He has his right hand resting over the right 
knee, and holding a lotus flower by his left hand. Both the 
figure flanking the principal figure, have their hair arranged in 
matted locks. ; 

The.principal figure undoubtedly represents sadaksari 
Lokesvara, for as prescribed in the text, he is endowed with 
four hands with the normal hands exhibited in the anja/i-mudra 
and back hands carrying a rosary andalotus. The female 
deity to his left is certainly the goddess sadaksari Mahavidya. 
The male figure manidhara on his right shows considerable 


divergence. 


Besides these, there are at least ten bronze images of 
Avalokitesvara in various form unearthed from Kurkihara, a 
village situated about 3 miles north-east of Wazirganj and: 16 
miles east of Gaya. The bronzes discovered at Kurkihara now 
from the proud possession of the archaeological museum at 
Patna.* 


There is a highly artistic representation of Padmapani 
from of Avalokitesvara,? which represents the god seated upon 
a highly moulded fully expanded double petalled lotus in 
lalitasana with his left leg folded and placed on the seat and 
the right leg hanging down being supported on a miniature 
lotus. He has his right hand placed over the knee exhibited 
in the varada mudra whereas the left hand raised in front of 
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the chest carries the lotus by its stalk. The lotus emerges from 
the seat in not only on the left side put also on the right side 
and the two lotuses shown on the ainei side of the head d 
the deity enhance greatly the attractiveness of the image 
Near the right arm has been shown a small sized lotus flower, 
He puts on numerous jewels like the necklace, armlets, Waist 
band and yajnopavita. The jatmukuta overithe head has also 
been artistically treated on the front of which is shown th, 
figure of Amitabha in the samadhi-mudra. Slightly oval face 
half dropping eyes, thin lips, prominent nose, all add greatly 
to the beauty of the figure. The eyes and the urna of the image 


are inlaid with silver. 


Another seated image of Padmapani’ represents the goi 
seated upon a mahambuja-pitha in lalitasana with his right leg 
pendent and supported on a separate miniature lotus. The 
left hand resting on the left knee carries the lotus by its stalk, 
His coiffure is arranged in cork-screw locks having diadem 
along the forehead with the figure of Amitabha tucked in the 
Jata-mukuta. There is an oval siraschakra around the head 
with beaded decoration and flame edge. As usual, lotuses and 
leaves hide the links connecting the prabhamanda/a with the 
principal figure. The eyes of the god are inlaid with silver. 


In another statuette the deity sits upon a single lotus 
pedestal placed upon a rectangular throne decorated with bead 
chains. The left hand of the deity is raised to the level of the 
chest in the vitarka-mudra holding the lotus flower in it. The 
deity puts on a dhoti with its folded end turned towards the 
right. The eyes and the Urna are inlaid with silver, whereas. 
the lower lip is touched with copper. There is a massive siras- 
chakra with the scroll edge. There is also an umbrella. 


Besides these seated figures of Padmapani, there are also 
standing figures of padmapani form of Avalokitesvara. One of. 
the highly attractive statuettes of Padmapani!! represents thé 
god standing with his left leg slightly bent on a fully expanded. 
double petalled lotus. He has his right hand pendent and in the 
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Varada-mudra, while the leftone carries a full bloom by its stalk. 
His hair arranged in a jatamukuta with the figure of the Dhyani 
Buddha Amitabha tucked init. The upper garment, Uttariya 
covers only the left shoulder of the deity and the right shoulder 
having been left bare. He puts on a number of ornaments— 
necklace, armlets, waistband, etc. An oval Prabhamandala 
encircles the entire body of the deity. From the top of the 
Prabhamandala rises the shaft of the missing umbrella. 


Another image!’ shows him standing upon a single 
lotus pedestal with comparatively higher /atamukuta. The eye 
and the urna of the god are made with silver and the dhoti is 
inlaid with alternate bonds of silver and copper, decorating its 
folds with dotted lozenges between separate bands across 
thighs above the knees. The oval Prabhamandala has flame 
designs on its exterior. 


There is a bronze image" which represents Padmapani 
and Tara seated side by side against an elaborate back-piece 
on the lotus pedestal along with the seated Buddha on its 
upper part above them. Padmapani seated in Vajraparyanka to 
the right side of Tara, is characterised by his right hand resting 
on the knee and displaying the Varada-mudra and the left hand 
holding a lotus by its stalk. 


A bronze statuette represents the deity seated sideways 
in /a/itasana on a lion with his left leg folded and placed on 
the back of the mount and the right pendent leg resting on a 
miniature lotus emerging from the pedestal itself. With his 
left hand he is holding a lotus by its stalk. His right hand is 
stretched over the right leg in the kataka-hasata mudra. He 
has his third eye marked over the forehead and his two normal 
eyes are half closed. The dhyani Buddha Amitabha is shown 
seated in the samadhi mudra. The whole composition is 
placed over a wide oval single lotus pedestal on a double tiered 
tri-rath base. There are two cup-shaped objects balanced on 
flower stalk issuing incense in them. A male devotee in front 
of the right leg of the pedestal is seen seated in the anjali- 
mudra. 


qa voee 
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One of the finally carved four armed images of Avaloj; 
tesvara'? represents him standing in a slightly tr/bhanga mudn 
over a double petalled lotus placed over a quadrangula, 
pedestal. The throne is decorated with two crouching lon 5. 
on the two sides, suggesting it to be a simhasana. He exhibit 
in the four hands respectively the Varad mudra, a rosary, ; H 
lotus by its stalk and a manuscript. A water vessel is place, 
on the leat of a lotus, the stalk of which emerges from th, 


i itv p? 
pedestal along with that of the lotus in the deity’s hand. Th : 
image of Amitabha is tucked into the jata mukuta. 5 


In another statuette, the god is standing in  sligh 10. 
atibhanga mudra accompanied by Tara on his left side anj 11. / 
Bhikuti on the right. Tara, who is two armed, is exhibiting 12. / 
abhaya mudra by her right hand and holding a lotus by its stalk 15. 
in the left. She putson a Karanda mukuta over her head 
Bhrkuti, on the left is four armed. Her lower right hand js 
raised in the attitude of bowing, her upper left hand carries; 
staff and the lower left a Kamandalu. The whole composition 
is placed over a plain tr/rath pedestal. 


In another image the four armed Avalokitesvara'® is stand: 
ing on a lotus placed over a tr/ratha pedestal. He is carrying 
a rosary in the back right hand and a lotus by its stalk in the 
back left hand. He has a Kamanda/u in the front left hand. The 
front right hand is broken at the wrist but it suggest to have 
been held in the Varada-mudra. The image shows the minia: 
ture figure of Amitabha in the Samadhi mudra in front of. the 
Jata mukuta. There are two separate small pedestal on the both. 
side of the mahambuji pitha, but the attending goddesses, Tara 
and Bhrkuti, who may have stood on them are missing. 


REFERENCES : 


1. R. L. Mitra—Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal-P. 95. - 
2. B. Bhattacharya—The /ndian Buddhist Iconography-P- 124. 
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Cultural Heritage ho 
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—D.M. Mansharama;, ?'9. 


valu 


(A) Deep-rooted mis-understanding about Upanisads— n 


The four Vedas, the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sa, Pe 
Veda and the Atharva Veda constitute our ancient most cultu; 
heritage. Upanisads which are our sacred books of knowledg 
par excellence form the ending portions of Vedas, hence th Go 
are also called Vedanta, the end of Veda (vid—to know) t 
culmination of knowledge. Accordingly Upanisads are gre 


works of science and mathematical systems. But unfortunate. was 
` veer 
in the East and West today Upanisads are looked upon: Pare 


sacred treatises of Hindu religion, morality and spirituality an but 
not that of science and systematic philosophy. Since Upan one 


d sads were introduced by different authors in different period, Sve 
this of time, so it is opined that they do not reveal any cohesil; Lorc 
Gf d thought and systematic views based on sound principles, be 
thre on the contrary it is observed that Upanisads are full of conj We 
hare tures, fancies, guesses and contradictions. 
hatc 
fact: All this criticism and deep-rooted mis-understanding! 
coul unwarranted because scientific teachings of Upanisads haves 

far remained completely obscure to the truth-seeker. It ism 
peri “Vedanta Research Centre, 56-A Tilla Jamalpura, Opp. Kai uni! 
Coh Apartment, Bhopal-462018. 
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easy to understand Upanisads as they are very deep in thought 
and very rich in scientific principles. This is clear from the fact 
that some of the most important entities such as, Brahman, esa, 
ayamatma, atmanam and the like, are till unknown today, the 
scientific meaning of many important terms, such as aksaram, 
Brahmananda, Brahman, Sukram immortal Brahman, Vijnanam- 
anandam Brahman, nirbijar Brahman and the like, is yet to be 
understood today and the scientific principles and mathematical 
laws underlying such great declaration as ʻI am Brahman’, 
‘thou art Tat’, *ayam-atma is Brahman’, ‘prajnanam is Brahman’, 
‘esa is the truth of prana', ‘esa is not this, not this’ and the like 
are yet to be searched out and comprehended. 


In view of this obscurity, absence of essential data and 
valuable knowledge, which is partially revealed in this article 
asa proof, it is for the reader to judge for himself how much 
he knows of his own cultural heritage. 


(B) Each Vedantic term has its own scientific significance- 


God— 


Just as there is scientific and mathematical difference bet- 
ween good, better and best, between veer, maha-veer and param- 
veer, even so there is difference between Deva, Maha-Deva and 
Param-Deva, between Isvarah, Mahesvarah and Paramesvara; 
but today all these terms are considered as equivalent names of 
one and the same God. However this is not really so because 
Svetasvatara Upanisad describes Mahesvaram as the Supreme 
Lord of all Isvarnams and Supreme Deity of all devatanams. 


1. ammai RE Wed 
d qai qud wp Gau od 
qfg qfi qxu quura 
fara 44 yaana dU. 
Sv. Up., VI. 7. 


Know adorable Devam, the transcendent, the Lord of the 
universe, as Mahesvaram who is superior Lord of all lords 
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T 
(Isvaranams), as Deity of all deities and as superior mag, 
í all masters. 
\ D 
E c (ii) Brahman and Supreme Brahman— 
$ All commentaries on Vedanta are centred around s 
man. According to some, Brahman is the efficient Caus 
world creation and according to others Brahman is not eve 
efficient cause. However all of them agree that Brahma " 
the Absolute or The Highest Entity. But on referring to 
p 


following verses it will be clear that the Highest Reali 
Supreme Brahman. But today like Isvarah and Paramesy, 5 
no difference is seen between Brahman and Supreme (Pay, 
Brahman and between Param Brahman and Paramam Brab, 
All these terms are translated as Brahman, the Absolute, 
2. wat Tal TTA CRISI CaS d 

yanata frat: meer di (i 

| Gita, Vil 


Aksaram (Imperishable) is Param (Supreme most) Brahm 
Behaviourism is called adhyatma. Karma, which is the Crea NE 


force is the cause of evolution of all beings. . br 
3. si gau : ate c i ^ 
. M FPA A AREA: Aega aTa: diui foi 


W TTE Paaa wf! dau. paret aum ap 
et Gd SIT afas: qË IAAT UT ea aay te 
aR d g afd ward fagaga C9 


Pr.Up,l . 

Sukesa son of Bharadvaja, Satyakama son of Sibi, Gar) S 
grandson of Surya, Kausalya son of Asvala, Bhargava of I. 

thre Vidarbha land, Kabandhi son of Katya, who were all devo E 
hare to Brahman and well centred in Brahman, were in search | 
hatc Supreme Brahman. They approached the revered Pippalada vi 
fact sacrificial fuel in their hands, thinking that he would expl: 

cou) them all. | 


| 4. — 44: STATE gara Er 
peri 3 anaa q faery | 
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| expl: 


surefava: qud aqfaa 
Tats araga TASS d! 
Sv. Up., VI. 21. 


Due to intense devotion and by the grace of God, the 
sage Svetasvataro who was well versed in the knowledge of 
Brahman, explained to the advanced researchers in serene and 
pleasing manner all about the Supreme Holiness. 


5. awafaarcaifa qx | 
web aad Fal | 
Tai. Up., 11.1.1 


Aum. The knower of Brahman reaches the Supreme. 


(iii) Sukram immortal Brahman and Absolute 
Brahman— 

Sukram (pure), fearless, immortal Brahman which in 
Vedanta is equated with asvatthas tree having roots above and 
branches and leaves in the form of Vedas below, is today inter- 
preted as pure, imperishable, Absolute Brahman in its manifested 
form. But according to Vedanta, mind is the cause of the 
apparent existence of this pure immortal world tree. Gita also 
teaches that whole of this tree should be cut off along with its 
roots with the strong sword of non-attachment. 


Pure Being cannot have any kind of association with 
impure world creation. Hence existence of a pure-impure 
Brahman is simply a conceptual set up of the thinking mind. 
6-8 aama Suam MET: 

Jur fagasarar: | 

aaa CO EP fo CSS ISTE 

saiga were N 

T BIAS qaaa aN a afad a UTSfd5sT | 

aaa gfrwzqaaus wean ga formari 
Gita, XV. 1-3. 
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| THE V 
| asvattham tree, they say, has roots abo 
Its leaves are Vedas. He who understay 12. 
this is the knower of Vedas. Nounished by the gunas ; 
branches with sense-objects as twigs piak out below and; 
the world of men extend out sprouts which are the cause of 1 
actions. Neither its real form, nor its RON beginning, nori 
foundations are perceived here. This firm-rooted asvattha the c 
s to be cut off with the strong sword of non-attachmen evoli 


The immorta 
and branches below. 


tree ha 
9.  gedqei AAMT TTT aC: BATA: | |13. 
qüa OF d FA IJIYA | 
aferiectan: Paar: wd ag TAa PAA CATT any, 
Ka. Up. 13: 14- 


This is the ancient asvatthas (world creative) tree that hi 
its roots above and branches below. Tat (that) is sukram (pug 
Tat is Brahman; Tat indeed is called immortal. In it are fi art". 
all the worlds. No one can go beyond it. This verily its Ta, 15. 


10-11. aeemEqrmrannsaredaaifaa: | 
ary angat agaf feqq i 
Muk. Up., Il. 36-3 coun 
Mind is the root cause of the existence of world te decl 


which has thousands of branches, sprouts, leaves, buds an 
fruits. (v) 


(iv) Tat Brahman is not Absolute Brahman— 


Sukram immortal Brahman is symbolised by the tel’ Bran 
Tat-see Katha Up., 11.3.1., quoted above. Therefore like Sukra Seco 
immortal Brahman, Tat-Brahman is also interpreted today! or th 
Absolute Brahman. But as already explained above Suk D 


coul immortal Brahman is simply a conceptual set up of the think. r 
mind, so like it Tat-Brahman is also a fabrication (parpand Re 

| of the mind. Accordingly Vedanta i | | 
A g ! teaches that there is note 

pert the word Tat. | «BO! 

Con 

Wilf | 

Arcl | . 
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tS aby 

j ` ` 
erst, 12. afafa afafa aora mm | 
unas; «egerat fefaafarar d 
/ and, Shr. Up., III. 11. 
S 
ou The two terms, ‘thou’ which is effect and ‘Tat’ which is 
" the cause are mentioned simply in connection with world 
Vath : 
chmen evolution. 


13. aeg; 4 faa: a HA MERT: | 
Sva. Up., 
There is neither the letter ‘Tat’ nor the letter ‘kim’, nor 
al any other letter. 
14. acamearfagtarcar i 


p. 11,3; 

that h Tb. Up., IV. 77. 
) (oul Atman is devoted of even such declarations as ‘Tat thou 
re fixe art’. 


its Ta 15. aeweqasaecareagray arm 
auai at STRTSHEHÍÉTYS a: | 
Tb. Up., V. 6. 


Brahman cannot be implied by the term ‘Tat’, it cannot be 
+ 36-9 connoted by the letter ‘thou’, it cannot be signified by the 
rid tẹ declaration ‘That thou art’. 
uds an 
(v) Turiya, the fourth quartered Brahman is not the 
Absolute— 


Tamas guna prakrti is predominant in the first quarter of 
he ter Brahman, rajas guna prakrti is predominant in the subtle or 
Sukra. second quarter, sattva guna prakrti is predominant in the causal 

or third quarter and mul-prakrti (roots of three-fold guna-prakrti) 

Sukie is predominant in the turiya or fourth quarter of Brahman. The 

think prepetually active mul-prakrti of three gunas and their acts are 

E theretore Considered asthe power of Brahman. Consequently, 

E. el like sukram immortal Brahman, turiya Brahman is also looked 
; upon as the Absolute. 


oday! 
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But according to Vedanta, Brahman is partless; 
subtle, causal and turiya are its superimposed forms and, 
realities. Further turiya, the fourth is not a permanent quan 
it has its extinction as well. Therefore like sukram immo 
Brahman, turiya Brahman is not the Absolute. 


THE 


; : $ x E rea 
16, mamii fared TTT IE TAT | QRAAT-EA qus an 
HA d aqscay H Bre 
Gut. Up, 1 2 
. . . ‘ cal 
Brahman is the real existence, universe is his form OM wh 
It is self-shining, all pervading, non-dual. Due to may imr 
appears in four quarters. qué 
17. aà güufafa a: a Hayat Wm | pur 
fea! 
Tb. Up., IV. Vec 
He is jivan-mukta (liberated in life-time) who realy, (su 
that he is not even turiya the fourth quarter. gro 
18, eqadefadgtarcar qencefaataa: | sler 
arerrfafadrarerr qixrarfafaatei: 1 i 
Tb. FAN, 
b. Up., IV. 22 
Atman is devoid of gross body, itis devoid of sub 
body, it is devoid of causal body, it is devoid of turiya and 1 
like. 
19-20. a spreacrgera: quid a 9 fef i 
Tb. Up., VI. & 
Nor waking, nor dreaming, nor Sleeping, nor turiyal 
States are for me whatsover. e 
d i à TE e i 
21. fasmesardrfar | at fasadareanearacedarcata | 
a Smau: giaa a agaaa ald m. 
Sub. Up., IX.f. em 
nc 
He who absorbs knowledge, in him knowledge reach 24 
extinction. He who absorbs bliss, in him bliss reaches exti | 
tion. He who absorbs turiya, in him turiya reaches extinction 
— 


4, 1V.4 
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(vi) Satyam-vijnanam-anandam. is not the real 
existence Brahman— 

Satyam-vijnanam-anandam is today interpreted as the 
real existence Brahman. But according to Vedanta it is simply 
an immortal indivisible form a Supreme Brahman (and not of 
Brahman). Indivisible Brahman is causeless or nirbijam (devoid 
of seed) Brahman. The three-fold divisible-gross, subtle and 
causal-Brahman has extinction in fourth quarter turiya Brahman, 
which in its turn has extinction in fifth quartered indivisible 
immortal Brahman—see Sub. Up., IX. 14. quoted above. Turiya 
quarter is therefore indivisible-divisible, non-causal-causal and 
pure-impure. Nirbijam immortal Brahman is not a permanent 
feature of Supreme Brahman as it also has its extinction. 
Vedanta further teaches that all these five are states of Jiva 
(subject). The lower three, i.e., waking which isthe field of 
gross world, dreaming which is the field of subtle world and 
sleeping which is the field of causal world are perceptual states, 
while turiya and turiyatita (higher than turiya) states are of 
conceptual nature. 


22-23 magama s d quura | We: feaegegar gau: 
PLATEAUS | 
ara ga T AA Bl eae THAT: | famed 
aa xifaatg: quani facontaea afaa zfa i 


Br. Up., 111.8.28. 6-7. 


If a tree is pulled out with its roots, it will not sprout out 
again. From which root does a mortal spring out again when 
he is cut off by death ? 


Is he ever born again ? No, he is not born again, for who 
should create him again ? Vijnanan-anandam Brahman is the 
final goal of him who offers gifts, who stands firm and who 
knows him as such. 

24. — SWISCHT Rag TEIG ; 
Mr. Up., 11.4.1.. 
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There are five states, waking, dreaming, sleeping, tui 
and turiyatita. 
25.  smeaengsfeagggttaraeut sm gatia TTT | 
Npv. Up., Vis 
Crossing waking, dreaming, sleeping and turiya state 
the yogi enters turiyatita state. 1 
26-27 smreremreqer saremo Saher nafa facra 
ana aafaa ÍT | 
qaa faman aa fara favors sima qued 
adaqaafrasrrgaated afaa froma ET | 
San. Up., IIl. 1, 24 


There are however three forms of this formless (Supreme 
Brahman, viz., indivisible, divisible and divisible-indivisible, 


That which is satyam-vijnanam-anandam (truth-scientif 
knowledge-bliss), devoid of action, devoid of attachment, a 
pervading, subtle most, facing all directions, undermonstralj, 
and immortal is his indivisible form. 


28. qayindan adafa aagaamimsqaed 
fasffsraaTGri stars | 


Sub. Up., IX. 14. 


He who absorbs that immortal, fearless, sorrowless, ent 


less, devoid of seed (cause) Brahman, in him does that immortal 


fearless, sorrowless, endless, nirbijam Brahman reaches extint 
tion. So he said. 


(vii) Prakrti is matrix System of relations between 


gunas and their acts— 


All objects are perceived, cognised, determined, described | 


named and remembered through their qualities (gunas) alon 
Since material bodies are of three types, causal, subtle a 


gross, SO main gunas are also of three kinds, viz., sattva, rajë 
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and tamas. Prana or energy is also prakrti, hence all events are 
a l acts of gunas amongst themselyes Prakrti is therefore a 

perpetually active net work of relations between gunas and their 
^, Vi. acts. Prakrti isa very important scientific term in Vedanta, 
because it is exactly same asthe perpetually active matrix 


"ay system ofr elations between contiguous events, described in The 
a Theory Of Relativity. 
I 29. afg abaan arg ISARA | 
5 aià zgan: aH wd: smfsnp d 


Gita, II]. 5. 
All works are being done by the gunas of prakrti, but the 
1.24 ego deluded self is beset with the idea that '| am the doer’. 
prem 30. aaf WaraTél gnata: | 
ble. TAT WIG aded afa Wear d ASAT II 
Gita, III. 28. 
But, O mighty-armed (Arjuna), he who understands the 
true principles as distinct from gunas and their acts, that it is 
the gunas which are acting on gunas themselves, does not get 
attached. 
rt 31. agi aed caer swear | 
safe afa yarfa fang: fa afafa i 
IX. 14 : Gita, III. 33. 
S, end Even a learned scholar acts in accordance with his own 
morta nature (prakrti). Beings follow their own nature (prakrti). 
extin’ What can watchful control achieve ? 
| 92. miga Prad safe ara finm | 
ween Pea queria Penat fagememmW U 


zientifi 
lent, al 
'strabl 


Gita, IX. 7. 
O son of Kunti (Arjuna), at the end of each cycle all 


Crib i. : i 
"alm things merge in prakrti which is my inherent nature and at the 
e beginning of each cycle |.again send them forth. 


„aa 939. | TAT Wf quf wararfas N EO 
i Gut. Up., 17. 
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The knowers of Brahman described pranva ener, 
mul-prakrti. 
34. afgeat sanaa Efe: | 
Nir, Up, 
The intellectual power of Brahman is called prakrti, 
35. gasgen ar dier Sm: EJAT | 
qaspa aT dist mf 1 
Si. Up, 
On account of Her form of mul-prakrti, Sita Deyj is a 
called prakrti. Again, on account of Her pranva prakrtj a 
Sita Devi is called prakrti. 
36. gamara eer gau | 
Ys. Up., TTE 
Since pranva is of the nature of prakrti, as borne out! 
Sruti, so the knowers of Brahman say that out of pranva al 
prakrti. 


(viii) Prakrti is maya— 

Relativists and Physicists consider matrix (prakrti) 
relations between contiguous events as a real system. I: 
Vedanta teaches that prakrtiis nota real system, but iti 
phenomena (maya). However this maya, in its own way, ii 
scientific and geometrical system of three gunas and their a. 
ahd not merely and instantaneous illusion as is understo 
today. Maya is thus a very important term in Vedanta, | 
scientific significance goes far beyond our present scienti 


knowledge. 
97. eat WT TW WT ATT ERAT | 
MAA à stat aaa axa W odd 
Gita, VII, T 
" . n | 
It is difficult to overcome My maya consisting of thi 
gunas. But those who follow Me devoutly go beyond it. 
38. amr ar fafaer steer react | | 
Krs. Up». 
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Maya is of three kinds, sattva, rajas and tamas. 


39.  supRperemraaT Gat ara Sud gA: | 


rakrti) 
em. E 
ut it it 
way, it 
heir a. 
dersto 
lanta, 

scienti 


qaa gn a wWarfafeed Ta N 
Mant. Up., 4. 
Because of the hypothetical existence of maya, this 
universe is perceived and because of that it grows and spreads. 
It is also the cause of our purusa-hood by which this universe 
is supported. 
40. garagai matai farani gr | 
qasar pfita sfqureud 1 
Srh. Up., 49. 
Pure sattva substance or pradhana (primary matter) is 
called maya. That which is reflected in it is called Isvarah. 
Sattva pradhana is also known as prakrti. 
41. mat seta aara g Weuau | 
qemamawdeg Sur aaia ATT l 
Sv. Up., IV. 10. 
Know that prakrti is maya and that Mahesvaram is mayi- 
nam (Lord of maya). The whole world is filled with beings 
who are His parts. 
42. agm agai aat | 
ararcafaaxeaaat zur fase sad 1 
. Ys. Up II. 12. 


Pranva is maha-maya, maha-Laksmi, maha-Devi, Sarsvati. 
It is the support of avyakta (causal unmanifested) energy by 
which this universe is sustained. 


(ix) Brahm-anda is regional space-time continuum— 

Brahm-anda is today pronounced as Brahmaand and 
interpreted as cosmos. But Brahm-anda in Vedanta is the name 
of galaxy. Just as galaxy in The Theory Of Relativity is descri- 
bed as regional space-time physical continuum, even so Brahm- 
anda is described as des-kala-vastu-anda in Vedanta. Des 
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' THE VE 
| | means regional space, kala means time, vastu means Physi, 
and anda means egg of a hen having an unbroken continuoy 

PEN curvature like that of a continuum. It is therefore evident th, 

oo about 5000 years ago the authors of Wpanisads Were we 
„conversant with the principle of four dimensioned SPace-tin 
continuum (time being the fourth dimension), which is introduc, ae 
in the current century by Dy. Einstein in his Theory , er 
‘Relativity. ie 

y air (s 

1 Modern physics today looks upon our subtle physic, A 

i four universe of 33.1864 x 10% k.m. radius as the ultimate spac : 

‘ perit time continuum, but Vedanta calls it Hiranya-garbha-anda ay 

Í has explains that this anda is supported by Maha-Visnu in who 


galaxies in countless numbers are seen moving about, like sm ( 43: 
balls, in an orderly manner. 45. 


Since causal form of matter is prior and higher than jj 
subtle form, so Vedanta teaches that our subtle physical univers 
is not the highest space-time-continuum, higher than it is th 


culti space-time causal physical continuum called avidya-ani °° A 

canc " (conti fi d higher than it i ands 

TA (continuum o ignorance) an igher than it is mu/ (root) 46 

livel avidya-anda. While modern physics today conceives univer : 

cath as a real existence continuum, Vedanda considers univer 

tbe avidya-anda and mul-avidya-anda as continuums of ignoran 

to tl having no real existence. 

Rew : : . prote 

have Vedanta further explains that just as beings dwell o 

this earth planet, even so lord Brahma dwells on galaxy and justi 4T. 

of di. planets evolve out from galaxy, even so all beings evol; 

thre | out from Brahma who is therefore called Lord creator. Acco 

hard dingly Brahma is to be looked upon as a scientific name of a 

e | earlier form of subtle type of purusa from whom beings hal! to be 

act! i ; ; ien! 

En developed out progressively. Visnu, Rudra, Maha-Vis! of mi 
Virata-Purusa, Maha-Virata-Purusa, Adi-Virata-Purusa and: 48- 
like are all scientific names, though they have been presente 

peri | to the common man in mythological fashion. E 

Con 43. Tae aaas year nfa ufa fuf fuf 

Wilf. 

Arct | 

thei ; 

heritage pom 

Y their work be 5 
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aega ba wafa arans acaos great af 
aga ATT: ATATTATT: | 
Asr. UP., 6 
From darkness water came out. On being churned, foam 
appeared from water. On being further churned, bubbles appe- 


ared from foam. From bubbles evolved out anda (egg). From 
anda came out Brahma. From Brahman issued forth air and from 


air (sound) Om. 
44. agg mageni arent faat qafa | 
Tpv. UP., III. 3. 
The day of Brahma is one thousand four-fold yuga 
( 4320 million terrestrial years ). 
45. qu gen: feafaserararfaarzrmreatsraradtui- 
amegata Warfaesrce ARAR | 
Tpv. UP., IIl. 5 
The life-death period of lord Brahma is to be considered 


as day-night of Maha-Visnu, who isa part of Adi-Narayana 
and who is protector of all andas. 


46. svsqfataanettacm: fearfasrenraifafaxrequa- 
Taare aaa | 
Tpv. UP., III 6 
The appearance and dis-appearance of Maha-Visnu, the 
protector of andas, is day-night of Adi-Virata-Purusa. 
47. farrefeafasaat yafaa ns ATARA ATTAT- 
emrerforsrt | 
Tpv. UP., IIl 7 


Appearance and disappearance of Adi-Virata-Purusa is 
to be considered as day-night of Adi-Narayana, the supporter 
of mul-avidya-anda. A 
48-49. ay qemer Slaf | HaHeTISTHTR Wgarfau- 

WSEWDRICBUS ATA AAA qursmegqaasgsrentfe- 
faster agaaa Fara: Tahara 


e * 
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agsia eer AER | 

Tpv. UP., yi», 
What is the shape of Brahma-anda ? It is curved in gp. 
like the egg of a hen. It is composed of mahat elements 2 
others. It is heated and is like a hot golden egg dazzling W 
the radiance of millions of suns rising almost simultaneous, 
composed of four kinds of creation, covered by five elemen 

and surrounded by mahat, ahamkara, tamas and mul-prakri, 


50-51. asia fami AUEHUCNATTAMTA | WHAT 
acy ada) asgari TRAAN ESATA 
aaea asi aan Atea 
qemafeaagiaragsersy aafaa fafaa 
Farrer fag | 

Tpv. UP., VI 4i 


The thickness of the outer shell of the eggis 12) 
million yojanas ( yojana is 9 miles unit ). Each of the vestu 
is of the same thickness. The circumference of the eggi 
200,000 million yojanas. It is endowed with infinite psychi 
powers, such as mahamanduka and others. However, itis lii 
a ball for Narayana to play with. It is adhering to Maha-Vis 
universe as a subtlest atom. It is characterised by various val 
egated and intinite pecularities which are unseen and unhea 
of. 


52. vwalfeaftaereas arafaf agroitaaccagg, 
RTT Eqvxufe | 
Tpv. UP. VI 


All these andas are swirling round and round resemblit. 


vast multitude of fish and bubbles caught in massive flood! 
water. 


93-54. Psema SEIT Ten aang a : 
qafla faena | IAAT- 
fares ngra Aapa tea ea ET- 
gasta mafa anfa i 


Tpv. Up., Vl% 
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Countless number of Brahm-andas shine forth on the 
Via; palm of Maha-Visnu like amalka fruits demonstrated by a magi- 


! sha cian on his hand. These numerous Brahm-andas along with 

YS a, their veils, swirl round and round like a continuos chain of pots ere 

J Wit) attached to a water wheel, itis between the hair follicles of ind 

eous Maha-Visnu. 

M | existence contin — : 

akri, (X) Brahman, the real exis uum & 

: Vedanta teaches that all des-kala-vastu-andas, including ace 

E Brahm-andas, our subtle physical universe, avidya-anda and a 

HT mul-avidya-anada have no real existence of their own; they E: 
ir 


Tn are mortal and perishable. The real existence continuum in 
which they phenomenally appear and disappear is called Brahman EY 


Tara j 7 st 
in Vedanta. On the destruction of andas, Brahman is neither a 
affected nor destroyed. Brahman is beyond des, beyond time, are 

V beyond physical matter and beyond prakrti and maya. It is det, 

12) metaphysical, it is one alone, there is nothing else apart from it. ich 
vestu It is the real-blissful-knowledge. 2 of 
| 2 $ x : na- 

E 55. HT wen dg ararafea Paw |I Rot 

sychi 

M i Adh. Up., 64. ipa 

a -Visi Brahman is non-dual, one alone, there is nothing else ary 

S val apart from it. the 

nhe p6 s alas alaacaa-aea AAI area | rts. 

qfeergeufafas qaaa Rg AAA AH AAT- 1 of 

AGE, fada FET I ine 

' lian 

2 Pai. Up., |. 2 hist 

smblit Yajnavalkya explained to him, “At the beginning all this ith, 

|ood, Was sad ( real existence ) alone. That Being is Brahman, who nal, 
| is ever free, eventless, indeterminate. of the nature of truth- the 
knowledge-bliss, ancient, one without a second" lere 

57. web MARTA AEA bue RIT d tely 

ü afafa rac daaag facuaar it's 
TE qe faafia aafaa i SS's 
| ater 

VI. e Sa. Up., 12.. and 
| ney, 

| the 

i {son 
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i Qua. Jou 
Brahman is reality-knowledge-endless. Being real gy, Ov» 
nce it is indestructible. It is so called indestructible because, 
E c destruction of des-kala-vastu-andas it is not destroyed, 


qa: Baa FETT: qfeseaxfad TET | 


d 58. | 
Tpv. Up, i. 
Brahman is ever free from des-time-vastu. 
59. maria qut FET | 
Tpv. Up., N 
Brahman is beyond maya, Brahman is beyond qualities (His 
four ( To be continueg 
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lléy, ° 
vere 
K and 
"G d pre- 
Ii od The Absolute Supreme” qe 
i (edere etin aes 
3S (His unaccountable divine attributes, innumerable and 
d PM i Sir 
Urbe performances and incalculable etry, 
divine natures.) past 
i. are 
D. D. Sharma* | y 
49 
f. 
o 
In this world, men are divided into two categories i.e : e 
Š d 
those who believe in God and the other who have no faith in v1 
God and only believe in the matter. The former are called the «ofa 
theists and the latter are atheists. There arealso two groups 
of the theists. One who utter the name of God by tongue and 'rary 
the other who remember Him by heart. In fact, those who are 3 the 
the seel e s of truth of the Exalted Being are the true devotees lerts. 
of the Lord Supreme. Lord Krishna has quoted in the Gita :- )n of 
agai aay shaada fagi i AR 
z Mas enm 12 idian 
qaarafa fagan afani afa aaa: | tat 7/3 rom 
Among thousand of strivers, scarcely one strives for mith, 
perfection and those who strive and succeed, hardly one knows onal, 
| the truth of the Supreme Being. Maharishi Dayananda Saras- i the 
| wati has scribed in his famous book "'Satyarth Prakash" that were 
| God should be adored meaningfully by heart. This type of wor- ively 
| ship is really acceptable to God. Those who worship Him 'att's 
_ verbally are subordinate to the devotees who pay divine honours Oss's 
| to Him by heart. Only such persons can be accessible to God. Later 
| *192-A/13, Shant Nagar, Bhatinda (Punjab). ? and 
| aney, 
| » the 


Tilson 


T — v 
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ict Men of doubting temperament cannot attain Godheag E 
: after thousands of years. One who does not abstain from th ambas 
evil path, whose mind is restless, stub-born, stormy, impet. Deity i 
ous and agitated is not only difficult for him to have an ai full lib 


: i N 
to the Almighty Father but is impossible to follow the divi, shly. 1 
sublim 


= | preach 
of divine knowledge, when our doubts a painfu 
liminated that God is the only creator of th 
d dissolutionist as well, and prior to tfi 


By means 


suspicions are e 
universe, sustainer an 


) 
| four there was no such Supreme Di /ine Element which could crea pat 
i peri: the cosmos, then where lies the doubt to disbelieve Him ? gives 
Due to darkness of ignorance and for want of perfe 
divine knowledge, we have made God captive in the temple 
mosques, Gurdwaras and churches etc. But according tot 
Vedas, His abode is in our heart. We are not required to mak 
a wild goose chase for His search, any where else. CER. 
Being imbued in materialism, we have not made franti ird 
exertions to make a search in our heart. A Persian poet beaut ien 
fully described. :- ding 
^Aan Cha Ma Kardem Bakhud, Hech Nalina Na Kara, naturi 
Darmianey Khana Ghum Kardem, Sahibey Khana Ra. ” are h 
differ 
What we have done for ourselves, even a blind perso 
will not do. We have lost our Supreme Master in our heart. | Tet 
| e 


Those persons who have maddened themselves to ama ness 
Wealth or earthly belongings cannot.dream even to enter int) + 


the kingdom of the Supreme Being. A very learned philosophi st SE 

has well said :— | afan 

“Our treasures are not the things of the world that | ana 

perish but knowledge and love of God that endure.” ü ai 
perii Rama, Krishna, Vivekananda, Nanak, Mohammed, chri 

Conl Ram Tirtha and Dayananda were all great men and they ft ek 
wile preached peace and universal brotherhood. They were! 
11 f | 
Arct | | 
theil! 
E] 


ie Why their wor ". 
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Deity is an act of great non wisdom. God has blessed us with 
full liberty to act. But it is for us whether to act wisely or fooli- 
shly. If we follow their foot-prints, we can make our lives 
sublime and can get release and if we turn a deaf ear to their 


| preachings, we will fall, get bondage, face harassment and 


painful distressings. 


Now the question arises how to approach the Almighty 
Father who is formless, bodiless and colourless. The Veda 
gives its answer. :— 


sts a em SETHISHÍET TET ATH WU: | 
fargas SAT AT afè fadar araras gets: | 
agi 32/3 


The Veda tells that God is supremely glorious and that 
there is no image of Him (Image worship is faulty). He sustains 
Himself in all the luminiferous elements like the sun, moon, stars 
and lightning etc. He controls everything with His supreme 
power facing all directions. Our fleshy eyes cannot have a 
glimpse of that imageless Supreme. Itis only through super 
natural eyes that we can avail of His Divine flash. Immeasurable 
are his immaculate nature and power, different from soul and 


different from matter. 


The Veda presents a true concept of the Almighty Father. 


| The below noted two Veda Mantras will elucidate His glorious- 


Oo 
E 
= 


| ness :— 


| ata YUBITSQRRRTTWRUTRERDÍ T Spa HTHTÍa uU | 


afataidt qfy camry ammqeansataemar Hegreadivm: qure: 
agaa 40/8 


st | faaea fazadt gat favadtargea [aq Tt 
a argent aaia sadafar ufa serta um: (auia 17/1 9) 


God is Omnipresent and is pervaded everywhere. There 
is no place in the universe where His existence is denied. There 
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e world where His Supreme Personificati, 


i in th | 
i is no speck of the mountain. He d 


i ny 
ignored. His presence is at the peak 


Xs 


in the bottom of the unfathomable ocean. |n the womb o i SET. 
3 mother, He is constituting the organs of the baby. An Uy give 
Poet has beautifully described his benign presence. :— unag 
| also 


“Tu Har Zarray Main Pinah Hai, Jahan Tujh Main Samaya A) iste 
Mukkayad Ek Jagah Ya Rab Tu Kabhi Ho Nahein Sakta.” Wh 


| bene 


) 
| 


"Thou art Omnipresent and sustainer of the en Abs: 
universe. He is Omniscient, knower of the innermost secrets, C9" 


A 


four our hearts. He fully knows even how many times we blink o, ps 

peric eyes and deblink the same throughout day and night, althoug ant 

we have no knowledge aboutit. He is censurer of the sini Tun 

and giver of blessings to the pious and virtuous persons, ji en 

reveals true k owledge through the medium of the Vedas{ iS 5 

His mortals and makes provision for them since tim alwa 

immemorial. phys 

| If no 

uil God keeps His divine eye on the whole world and pri life t 

cane ches morality to humanity. He is Omnipotent, full of immen are n 

cent strength. That effulgent Lord produces with mobile atoms th our | 

livel: earth and heaven with his mighty force and puts the univer, soul. 
earh on right track. He dispenses the actions of the human bein, 

their . without any partiality and awards punishment to the wick BE 

s tl and endows His bliss and beatitude on the virtuous persons. ism 

evt i l 
have ; As long as our mind is subjected to the objects of th 
this. sanses, it is rather impossible to have divine communion wil 
of di Him A sweet nectar full of fragrance is flowing in our hei. 
ee but on account of darkness of ignorance we cannot enjoy adi. 
m inside and delve deep in the filthy ponds of the universe. T 
fact: learned scholars of the Vedas are strongly of the opinion th 


coul -a person who is deprived of the divine knowledge of the Ved 


i |: 
cannot attain Godhead. To know of the Vedas is indispensal orm 


* p mm | t th 
to gain the accessibility of the Lord Supreme. That is A Ne 
peri Swami Dayananda has laid a great stress on the study of i to se 
Con Vedas ‘‘Back to the Vedas''. | 
Wilf | 
Arcl E 
thei —— 
heri | 
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le oxis There ale innumerable divine attributes, divine perfor- 
of mances and divne natures of the Lord Gracious. Unless we 
An Uy give a practical shape to His attributions in our life, He is 

unapproachable to us. If God is compassionate, we should 

| also show compassion to the poor. If God is supremely justice 
aya li loving, we should do like that in our day to day dealings 
X with the people. If god is benevolent, and we are non- 
benevolent, how can we develop our kinship with the 
Absolute Supreme. It should be borne in mind that we 
can deceive the people through unfair means but He 
cannot be deceived by our devotional hypocrisy. To develop 
divine communion with Him, we shall have to make our mind 


it 

é hou immune from hatred and cruelty and shall have to depend on 
Sin love and peace. Ultimately, love and peace are more powerful 

ns than hatred and cruelty. The fact, in fact, is that our real life 


is our inner life which we have utterly neglected, thereby, 
> tim always thinking ways and means to decorate and comfort our 
physical body which is mortal and subject to decay, in no time. 

| If no steps are taken to blaze our inner conscience during our 

d pit life time, we must realise that the precious days of our life 
mmen are meaninglessly wasted and have totally lost the game of 
oms th our life. Human life is an apportunity to develop the divine 


univer; soul. 


E Maharishi Dayananda has imparted us teachings on the 

ond ‘basis of the Vedas that the daily performance of the Maha 
| Yajnas is a must for the householder. These are given below : 

s of th (1) Brahm Yajna 

on wil (2) Dev Yajna 

ur hed! (3) Pitar Yajna 

oy adi (4) Atithi Yajna 

se, Th (5) Baliveshavdev Yajna. 

rion thi 

ye Ved: (1) Study of scriptures, Sandhya and Upasana (2) Per- 


formance of Havan Yajna daily by a householder. (3) Service 
|to the parents, teachers and old persons (4) If a religiously 
| learned scholar visits the householder, it is his paramount duty 
| to serve him to the best of his capacity (b) Whatever food we 


;ensali 
is 
ly of th 
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take we should spare some part. of it xin un animate bei. 

By doing these Maha Yajna, We will GS our Wind] cons 

: these Yajnas will help us ? great deal to have divine commu, Sup! 


with the Supreme Being. 


ain Godhead, we are also required to follow, 
Patanjali. — a great scholar of Y 
tifully described about (1) Yama, (1) 


Toatt 
teachings of Maharishi 
Darshana. He has beau 


^ (2) Niyama. | 
‘ees fiveicl Ms (2) 
Yama comprises five clauses. : | "i 
t (1) Non violence (2) Truthfulness (3) Non stealing (4) Celi; 


(5) Curtailment of necessities of life to the minimum. 


Similarly, (2) Niyama has five clauses :— 


(1) Internal and external cleanliness, 
(2) Mental satisfaction. To keep the mind unruflled; 


| Alm 


(3) To bear all pairs of opposites with a cheerful mind an 
do righteous deeds. 
(4) Self study and self realization; | (1) 
(5) Total surrender to the Almighty Lord by thought, word a 
deed. 
(2) 


God's blessings, such as energetic life, freedom: (3) 
sound health should be utilized for the good cause and 0 
who abuses His blessings faces untold miseries and afflictio] (4) 
Eulogization, Prayers and to have divine communion with! (5) 
Mystical Lord are the stairs to reach God and their contin. 


thre | practice invigorates the mind of a prayerer to such an en. 
harc | that he does not fel b2wildered even if he were to face! 
hatc | biggest calamity and ill-fortune in life. | ist 
fact: | Be 
coul : ` "A sslfish person always makes an obeisance to the 2 o 


Supreme for perisheb!e articles such as wealth, a car, à butt 
low and offspring etc. It is a degrading prayer. He, who ne in: 


peri : a 
Can prays for the attainment of spiritual knowledge remains spill au: 
WIN tense. Swami Dayanda has taught us to make 4 dem? 

| 
Arcl 
thei 1 
heri m 


TUA 


te i y their wor 
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S bein 
ninda consistent to His Dignity for the following objects from the | 
nmu; Supreme Spirit. :— i 
j ` ELS - Hey, 
aad AT WR THAT AT sauter, gerat late 
slow aga wats i waqaato 14/3/1/30 and 
of : 
ama i (1) Oh Benign Lord, lead us from falsehood to rectitude i 
3 (righteousness). Deos 
(2) Lead us from darkness of ignorance to Thy Effulgent light; E» 
(3) Lead us from death and disease to immortality and eternal 'and 
Celib happiness. | ir 
Further, it is ordained to make an invocation to the etry, 
Almighty Father as under. :— past 
- Mes E t .are 
aan Asfa adafa Afg 1 daif dtd afa afe Lo. 
a«ufa ad na Afg 1 ase ufa afe: thi 
d ani mifa mg afe 1 aaf ad afa fg i 
agda 19/9 
(1) Thou art Supreme Light, be merciful and enkindle that 
vord à i : 
effulgent light in my heart. rary 
(2) Thou art Infinite Energy, endow me with unfailing energy: 1 the 
sdome (3) That art possessing immeasurable power, bestow upon me erts. 
and 6 that great power, )n of 
filictio, (4) Thou art wrathful to the wicked, make me like that | the 
with i (5) Thou possess the supreme forbearance towards those who pian 
contin offend against Thee. Make me also a forbearer. [5 
an ex nith, 
| face [ In the varied manifestations of the universe, human body 5nal, 
| is the biggest endowment endowed upon mankind by the ithe 
Benign Lord and to make it more useful, one should seek the were 
the guidance of the Vedas. ively 
ie f latt's 
a E Often, we heard people saying that mind is not absorbed & 
o in God. The reason being that we have not practised penance/ ss 
s spill CASAS y e : t pro erl E 
; deni austerity in life. For example :—If an earthen pot IS no properiy land 
| aney, 
| , the 
| ‘son 


yar E : > 
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he brick-kiln and we fill it with water, it will pe cS 


after sometimes, the pot will break and uu Water wil jy drags 
Unless one passes through the period of celibacy, the hi 
edas, God's pure divine knowledge Cann; 

at human body. According to Swami Da on 
nanda, we should strictly follow the doctrines of Brahmohyy pe 
We should devotedly stablize our mind and concentrate on (y of the 
mi Ram Tirtha in his famous book “In woods of Qy breth 


baked int 
down. 


enjoined in the V 
room to stay in th 


Swa 


realisation" has beautifuly described :— toget 
; 771 j . we € 

“if we are in pursuit of divine knowledge in letter & Spiti, fancy 
our materialistic wants are automatically fulfilled. the fu 


God's personal name is OM. It should be remember 
by heart and not by tongue, then it would prove more benef, 
Simultaneously, the practising of the Divine Attributes oft. 
blessed Lord in our day to day life is a must. Mahar. 
Dayananda has emphatically stated that all seekers of tri 
should devote one hour in the morning and one hourin ti 
evening for the recitation of the Gayatri Maha Mantra but inti 
process the mind should take the place of the tongue. 


aq dar agana fia qafta watfur a agafa 
afsona agad arfa gud qa ATs aaefa | 


All the Vedas give top priority to the recitation of Ol 
Ascetics also do like that, the celebates do not lag behindi: 
acoring OM. 


Mr. Bredlaugh, a great philosopher was born in Englani 
He only believed in Matter (Tafa) and had been advocalii 
the doctrines of atheism, throughout his life. Now the time com 
when he is lying on his death bed. He thinks in his mind th 
the Matter by which his body is constituted cannot pull h 
out but he isso much fascinated with his corporeal body tt 
he cannot tolerate its separation under any circumstance: A 
that time, he feels that there is Unique Mysterious Power whid 


Ir wor 
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vill jj drags him out from this corporeal body and the soul is leaving j 
ibacy, the human body under the commandment of the Lord Supreme. Hey, 
MNO fi We must worship the Supreme Exalted Being with a vere 
mi Da, devoted and dedicated spirit throughout our life and totally and 
Mcha resign to the Will of the Blessed Lord. It is the paramount duty 
On of those who are divinely initiated to initiate their uninitiated i 
Of Gg brethern. Spiritual vision and social service should go »re- 
together. We cannot think of God during the last moments if ince 
we are not previously devoted to Him. It is not the casual e a 
SPiti fancy but the persistent efforts of the whole life that determines and 
the future. . Sir 
| stry, 
ember past 
enefici .are 
'S oft joet, 
Naharie Tae thich 
of try é J 
ur in th 
ut in th 
rary 
: the 
RN | erts. 
o 2 n of 
| | the 
of ON dian 
hindi: rnist 
nith, 
»nal, 
Engan Í the 
vocali. Nere 
1e; cona ively 
ind t att’s 
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Qua Jour. Vedic Indo & Sci. Research 


The Essential Religiousness of Ameri 
Literature with Special Reference, ,.— 
Hemingw, incre 


The. 
Narayan Sharm T 
and 
2. E. 1 ness 

Sartre once made a very significant remark. He said ( 
nsns in the struggle for life, American individually ne : 
above all, each person's passionate aspiration towards thest qoi, 
of the individual........-..- ^! |n fact it is only at the level of; et 


individual that the loneliness and the isolation imposed! reve 
society can be dealt with and some meaning got out of it || deey 
best of American literature has been the quest of mana whi 
lonely individual. In many cases this quest has been for | hum 
uncertain, unidentified and inexplicable goal. According tol spiri 
attitude of the individual concerned, it has sometimes led 

peace and contentment as in the case of Emerson, alienation 

in case of Faulkner, gropings in abysmal darkness as in cast. mys 
Melville and Poe and violence and death as in case of Hemi the 
way. In fact, the motif of the Stranger in a hostile crowd! ort 
been constantly appearing in American Literature in one ft Viv 
or the other. | the 


Í 


A characteristic of American life and its manners tha! abs 
always remained unchanged, is an openness towards © bec 
concepts and situations, a willingness to accept and assim’ stri 


butalways to relate events and situations to an individ Pas 
centre of consciousness. This individual centre of conscious s 
| ren 
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i; 
i 
| 
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has always continued to twinkle with its own. struggles and 
contentments, delights and agonies in the surrounding void of 
that unidentifiable and vague mass of beings called the American 
Society. All literature radiates from this very star of individual 
consciousness. The description of the external world is brought 
into function as a mirror of what goes on the consciousness of 
3 the characters. 

erit 
] The best of the American writers have brilliantly depicted 
Ce | the struggle of man to be a human being in a world which 
gw; increasingly seeks to reduce him tora mechanism, a mere thing. 
The courage, the confidence, the faith and the patience mustered 


harm up by the individual characters batray their urge for mastery 
and achievements. The mastery, the completeness and whole- 
said ness that are unconsciously sought, are a search and leaping 
up of the individual psyche towards some aspect of eternity; 
dually its completeness, wholeness, invincibility and self-dependənt 


the st delight and its immortality. This deep yearning of the human 
el oft! soul for completeness expresses itself in different forms. But it 
0sed; reveals itself most strikingly in terms we use to describe those 
f it. 1! deepest of human experiences which are the acts of love by 
nana which we seek union with another; whether with a fellow 
n for human being in an act of physical love or with God in fits of 
ng tol’ spiritual devotion. 
s led 
nation This seeking, searching and craving is described by great 
ncas, mystics and prophets as an unconscious and vague desire of 
Hemi the individual soul to become whole by merging itself into God 
owdt or the Over-soul. Great Indian spiritualists like Shankaracharya, 
one ft Vivekananda and Aurobindo have described the struggles of 
the human life, as preparations for attaining the final beatitude. 
| The individual psyche always thirsts for plunging into, for being 
S that! absorbed into, the being of God, where its incompleteness will 
rds & become whole in Him. This struggle has found its most 
assim! striking and unrestricted play in American life and manners and 
indivi? has found its way into the works ot the greatest of the American 


cious’. Writers, specially those of Ernest Hemingway. Though appa- 
——^ rently he glorifies love and death and violence, yet, when 
j 
| 
| 
—— ———— — — , 7 
To M osi ; 4 
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sophically we find him to be a votar 


octrine expounded in the Bhagy. ^Y 
udy brings this out effectively 1 Tc 


examined philo : 
India's perennial religious d 


gita. The following short st 


t 


m 

He writes of killings, bull-fights and giving up of life, ^j 
a sacrifice, not because he revelled in gory themes or had i 
sinister enjoyment from violence and bloodshed but beg — ^ 
of his literary theory and philosophic attitude and also iba a 


he regarded these subjects as unmoral in nature and discern hey 
in them some scope for spiritual satisfaction. He, once refer 
to bull-fighting as "such an unmoral subject’’.* Describing i 


conception of a great and ideal killer, he writes :? a 
A great killer must love to kill, unless he feels it is the be i 
thing he can do, unless he is conscious of its dignity an a 
feels that it is its own reward, he will be incapable of th h 
abnegation that is necessary in real killing. The tn 2 
great killer must have a sense of honour and a sense E 
glory............Also he must take pleasure in it,............] a 
must have a spiritual enjoyment of the moment of killing. 

(emphasis min: k 
Thus the killing that Hemingway glorifies and approve It 
is the one that is indulged in when there is no better cour tl 

left to be adopted. The killer should also have the necessa k 

nobility of character that may enable him to undergo th m 


necessary abnegations. Hemingway does not elaborate whi 
these are. But it is obvious from the general drift of his arg! L 
ment that these are the abnegations ofthe feelings of hatte I 
revenge and the indulgence of murderous enjoyment. ‘ 

l 


Examined with these conditions imposed, his theory.’ 
killing does not look too much different from the theory unde 
which Krishna exhorts Arjuna in Gita to slay his alders and the 
armies arrayed in battle against him. In fact, Hemingwal! 
own mind was much exercised over this issue of killing and W. 
geta discussion of it in For Whom The Bell Tolls''. Jord 
asks Anselmo whether he has killed :4 | | 


eI WOr 


Ney M 
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‘Yes. Several times. But not with pleasure, 

To me it is a sin to kill a man. Even Fascists whom we 
must kill ..... | am against all killing of men, 

-Yet you have killed.’ 

‘Yes. And will again. But if | live later, 

| will try to live in such a way, doing no harm to any one, 
that it will be forgiven.’ 


Later, Anselmo continues his thinking in this respect :7 


| hope | am not for the killing.. .. | think after the war there 
will have to be some great penance done for the killing. 
If we no longer have religion after the war then | think 
there must be some form of civil penance organised that 
all may be cleansed from the killing or else we will never 
have a true and human basis for living. The killing is 
necessary, | know, but still the doing of it is very bad fora 
man and | think that, after all this is over and we have won 
the war, there must be a penance of some kind for the 
cleansing of us..........- eene 
cvishesiicdades isdie eere ea Allsthatslkamisorrv M Omi satuer 
killing .........-- 
It must really be a great sin............Because certainly it is: 
the one thing we have no right to do even though, as | 
know, it is necessary. 


Later on, Robert Jorden also reflects similarly :9 


Do you think you have a right to kill any one? No. But | 
have to. Don't you know it is wrong to kill ? Yes. But you. 


do it ? Yes. And you still believe absolutely that your cause 


is right ? Yes .............. 


But you mustn't believe in killing,.....--...-.you must do it, 


as a necessity but you must not believe in it. If you believe 
in it the whole thing is wrong... 

oódoooc a... NO man hasa right to take another man's life 
unless it is to prevent something worse happening to other 
people. 
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It is thus obvious that his detractors betray their owh 
of understanding of his views wee ee atte him OF tay 
a perverted delight in Killing. OF SRRA i^ Wee 
novels are not upto the ideal laid down by him and one Can 


quite agree with his idea of spiritual satisfaction in Killin 
But in actual life too, we have nO unbroken realisation of jq 
itisto his credit that he had a sound understanding ofi 
issues involved and knew what the ideal in this regard shy 


be. 


He chaied under the forced religious and moral oby 
vances, and compulsory submissions to God which he haq: 
suffer in childhood and reacted sharply to these cong, 
naggings about decency, virtue, morality, nobility, goodness; 
responsibility to God and The Saviour Christ. This made } 
a rebel against institutionalized religion, orthodox morality; 
social conventions. This is why, Catherine, without bg 
conventionally married to Henry, tells him that there is non 
for marriage for they could not be more married and she adr 
nishes him not to be too technical.” When Jordan tells Augur 
that he will marry Maiia, Augustin tells him it is not imports 
The important thing is to have the motive and tells him furi 
that simply sleeping with him does not make Maria a who 
Brett and Jake are left. with only an ethical theory in place 
God and Colonel Cantwell squeezes Renata in erotic embra 
calling her daughter. , 


But to bring the charge of immorality against Heming | 
would be a mistake. Morality is more a matter of inner mol. 
than mere outer performance, because circumstances bey? 
one's control can compel one to behave in a manner that m 
not quite agree with customary notions of morality. And. 
heroes and heroines are placed in periods of crisis wherein t 
observance of formal rules of conduct or moral ceremoni | 
becomes difficult or even impossible and meaningless. Joi. 
actually tells that it is only because of the extraordin 
circumstances and lack of time that the informality of sleep 
with Maria without ceremonial marriage has taken place? | 


ke 3 À r 
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other cases, these characters are the victims of the dehumani- 
sing forces of the social order and they revolt against its mores 
and morals, having seen their hideousness and hypocrisy from 
close range. It would be unfair to deny them on examination 
of their real intentions, and inner motives. That done, they are 
nobler than the hypocrites whose conduct is in perfect order 
but whose minds are stinking sewers of lust, wrath, greed and 
hatred and selfishness. |t is very much the same problem that: 
Fielding took up in the contrast of Parson Supple and Tom 
Jones. 


In fact, a closer examination of his novels reveals him 
to be the delineator of the highest morality. He gloriously 
depicts the struggle of man to be a human being ina hostile 
universe and a dehumanized world while still retaining his 
self-control, stoicism and the liking for life and the world both. 
Supermanly courage, inexhaustible stamina, and indomitable 
will for struggle and a ready willingness to lay down one's life 
in performance of one's duty are the virtues he glorifies. The 
priest in “A Farewell To Arms'', says that when one loves one 
wishes to do things for, wishes to sacrifice for and wishes’ 
to serve," and in spite of Robert Jordan's knowledge of the 
sort of place the world is, (he tells Maria that the world being 
what it is he would not like to bring any children into it),1! he 
reflects that the world is a fine place and worth the fighting 
for and he hates to die.? Though he could easily save his 
life without inccuring any blame, he, yet gladly and willingly, 
lays it down for his cause and for the benefit of his companions. 
The old man in “The Old Man And the Sea", reflects that the 
fish is his friend too but he must kill him and it is enough to 
live on the sea and to kill one's own true brothers and that 
pain does not matter to a man. In all the instances, these salient 
principles of the Hindu theory of Karma Yoga shine with. jewel- 
like lustre. 


Deriving happiness in serving others and in sacrificing 


for them, selfless dedication to one's duty, non-attachment to 
life and fearlessness of death, indifference to pain and equipoise 
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d unhesitatingly killing one’s friends and broths, 


1 A) . 
of mind an 3 : | unflinc 

; necessitates it, are 
i elatives if performance of duty the mo; D 


i canons that the Gita prescribes. Jos are i What i inherel 
discernible in the above Instances and allt URS Hemingway, sentim 
novels. The Crucifixion image IS repeatedly imposed Upon py fea 
Old Fisherman™ and the hands of both Henry d Se Fatewy devoti 
To Arms”,!® and Cantwell in "Across The River And Into Ty into sh 

** 16 are obliquely compared to the nailed-through hands, becau: 


orr 


Trees 
Christ. This is in aocordance with Karma Yoga, Which tea, misuni 
that saintliness and divinity are no exclusive possessions i Viveka 
| four the hermits and the gods. Even ordinary man can ran 
divinity through ungrudginging endurance, selflessness , 
action, heroic struggle in the performance of their duty Withoy et 
ever losing hope,” controlling their desires!® and retaining the nc 
mental composure under all stress or pain. When Jordan tell pl 
Maria that he is she and she is he and that wherever she we, cl 


he would go with her? and that as long as there is one of tha 
there is both of them, he really expounds the Vedantic phil 
sophy of immortality of soul and the Hindu view of love beit | 


resisti 
culti a union of souls. pred 
SH There are some superficial indications in his novels th sone 
livel show that he bade good-bye to God and religion both. Jakean Neis 
earh Brett say they no more have God.2° Anselmo says that in vie nobly 
theil . of the barbarities that he has seen, it is no more sensible f. SPP 
tot him to believe in God.? Inspite of the Saint Anthony th 9^9 S 
Rev Catherine gives to Henry to wear as a Talisman against? stren: 
have danger,2@ he is wounded. The Fascist Cavalryman that Robe "aY ‘ 
this Jordan kills, is shot at exactly the spot where he is wearing th thene 
of d Sacred Heart of Jesus as a protection.23 Further, the fruitles: also) 
Sn prayers of Henry, Maria, Joacquin, and Santiago can confit Pu «l 
par that Hemingway regarded it futile to believe in God's Met S NE 
fact: Justice and Omnipotence.”4 | -Supe 
coul E 
If one fails to go deeper, one would naturally be inclin! givin 
4 to conclude from these tragic ironies that Hemingway had ! realis 
pa faith in God and religion. But actually he brings in sue strug 
Con | situations to advocate the ideal of complete independent 
Wilf | 
Arcl | 
thei | P 
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unflinching fortitude and inexhaustible endurance. Hemingway's 
purpose seems to be to bring out orto glorify Man's own 
inherent strength rather than to keep him meek and weak in 
sentimental devotion to and supertitious faith in God engendered 
by fear of His Power and by a belief that by offering flattering 
devotions or by humbling oneself before Him, He can be coaxed 
into showing favours. Anselmo's difficulty in believing in God 
because of the barbarities prevalent in the world need not be 
misunderstood. Almost half a century earlier, even Swami 
Vivekananda was faced with the same problem when he said :** 


2. sthe idea of some Being who is eternally loving us— 
eternally unselfish and almighty, ruling this universe—could 
not satisfy. Where is the just, merciful God? asked the 
philosopher. Does He not see millions and millions of His 
children perish,............ Why should they die ? 


Hemingway wanted Man to develop his own powers and 
resistances, to believe in himself and to be responsible to 
himself, not looking here and there for help like weaklings and 
cowards. Anselmo actually says that though he has no God yet 
he is to be responsible to himself for his conduct and is to live 
nobly after the war is over.” This is the Vedantic philosophy 
applied to practical life — taking, the. whole responsibility of 
one’s deeds and misdeeds, joys and sorrows and protection, 
strength and succour on one’s own self. This is the Vedantic 
way of life shown by Swami Vivekananda (vide note No.-54), 
the greatest spokesman of Vedant in modern times. This is 
also what the great saint meant when he said that prayers to all 
the thousands of gods will be useless. Help would no doubt 
come ultimately, but not from them. It would come from one's 
own Self who is the repository of all divinity and power. 


| Supertitious faith and sentimental devotion weakened man 


and made him a-helpless puppet. Man himself is a lion of 
divinity and he exhorted him to roar in the full awareness and 
realisation of his strength." Hemingway's heroes are all 
struggling towards this ideal. The spotlight is thrown on the 
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Sainthood and the divinity involved in the character of) | 


and Cantwell and Santiago when Hemingway obliquely à But it 
pares them with the Crucified Christ. | si 
e 
When the "Saint Anthony" and the "Sacred Hea 
Jesus” fail to protect their wearers and when the fervent pra, S 
of Maria, Joaquin, Henry and Santiago go unheard ang Una ; 
wered, and when Brett Says that she never gat anything , 
prayed for and that God never worked wal witir her, the my 
however indirect or involved, is yet quite obvious : Mang the tr 
depend on his own Self and strive to reach Self-sufficiey, word 
supermanhood and ultimately Godhood Itself. It is & “plea 
ignorance and weakness to beg help from others, even, (emp 
God for the matter of that. Whether his characters beljg, some 
God or not, the virtues and values that the best of then volur 
after, when fully realised, would lead them to nought¢ one: 
except divinity or sainthood. one’: 
eous 
Inspite of their so-called indifference to or disbelig tO tt 
God, Hemingway's characters carry with them vague jj  ™aké 
about the continuing possibility of God's existence. He 8nd 
believes that the dead baby must have been baptized.’8 Pj, princ 
in “For Whom The Bell Tolls”, carries with her the notionti 
God, perhaps, still exists.? In his own life also, Hemingy that 
was a devout believer. There are many occasions recorded; &SS¢ 
his biographer when he went to Cathedrals and prayed, sor Not 
times even tearfully.” And he devoutly and gratefully offe 
his Nobel Prize gold medal at the holy shrine of the Virgin 1. | 
Cobre?! And Hemingway, by his own confession, is a ho 
lessly biographical novelist?! His heroes are neverm 2 
different from him. i 
| by 
A faint reflection of Hemingway's moral views app! — 4 
in “The Sun Also Rises". In one of his interior monolog", 
Jake Barnes reflects, “That was morality, things that m 5. 
you disgusted afterwards. No, that must be immorality. " | Gi 
a later occasion, Brett tells him that deciding not to be ab 7. 
so that she may feel good was what she had in place of Go 
| 
es 
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But it is in "Death In The Afternoon", that a clearer and a 


cryptic articulation of this apparently simple but actually very 
deep morality, appears :?? 


So far, about morals, | know only that what is moral is 


what you feel good after and what is immoral is what you 
feel bad after... ...... 


Baker calls this psychological hedonism. But he is off 
the track. Hedonism is pleasure seeking. Noting Hemingway's 
words carefully, we see, that he does not use the words 
"pleasure" or "enjoyment". He rather seeks to feel geod after. 
(emphasis mine) And what makes one feel good after, can 
sometimes be the most self-effacing sacrifice or it can make one 
voluntarily undergo pain, suffering and loss in performance of 
one's duties and in living upto one's ideals and in upholding 
one's values and cause. It is, thus, to conscience and right- 
eousness that Hemingway appeals in this view of his and not 
to the instincts of pleasure and hedonistic enjoyment. This 
makes it a formula of the highest morality. Swami Dayananda 
and all great spiritual teachers have taught the same moral 
principle.?? ieri f 


From all this it follows and | think i it is quite obvious 
that American literature, especially that of Hemingway is 
essentially religious. 


UR 
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. Ibid., Ch. XLIII, p. 438. 


. Ernest Hemingwa 


For Whom The Bell Tolls (London : Jonathan Cape, 19). 


Ch. XXIV, pP. 275-76. 


. Ibid. Ch., XXIV, p. 276. 
_ A Farewell To Arms, Ch. XI, p. 69. 


Is, Ch. XXXI, p. 334. 


y, The Old Man And The Sea (Mosq, 
Progress Publishers, 1967) PP- 80 87. 


. Ibid., pp. 103, 113. 
.A Farewell To Arms, Ch. XXXVII, p. 247. Showing k 


blistered hands to Catherine, Henry puts the Crucifixi; 
Image into bolder relief by saying that there is no hole; 
his side. 


Ch. IX, p. 67. 


The Old Man And The Sea, p. 101. 


. Jordan thinks something very similar when he reflects, "Ar. 


if you stop complaining and asking for what you never wi 
get, you will have a good life. “For Whom The Bell Toll 
Ch. XIII, p. 164. 


. Ibid., Ch. XX, p. 250, Ch. XII, pp. 434-36. 
. The Sun Also Rises (included in "The Essential Hemin 


way”, Penguin rpt. 1967), Book Three, Ch. XIX, p. 188. . 


. For Whom The Bell Tolls, Ch. II, p. 43. 
- A Farewell To Arms, Ch. VIII, p. 43. 
. One of the papers that Jordan takes out of the dead Cava 


ryman's pocket is a letter from his sister. Describing Ú 
contents of the letter, Hemingway writes, “There was qi. 
a lot of religion in the letter and she prayed to Sal 
Anthony, to the Blessed Virgin of Pilar.........to protect hi 
and she wanted him never to forget that he was ak 
protected by the Sacred Heart of Jesus that he wore S 
she trusted, at all times over his own heart where it 
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been proven innumerable—this was underlined — times to 
have the power of stopping bullets.'' 

For Whom The Bell Tolls, Ch. XXVI, p. 286. 

It is ironical that Robert Jordan kills him by aiming his 


pistol at the "centre cf his chest” as Hemingway describes 
in Ch. XX! at p. 253 of his novel. 


Mr. Baker thinks it proper to write that, “Early and late, 
Hemingway's God is only a forlorn possibility. The sea of 
Christian faith had drained away over the edges of the 
modern world......... i 

Sheridan Baker, £rnest Hemingway : An Introduction And 


Interpretation (Hold, Rinehart and Winston Inc., 1967), 
p. iii of the Introduction. 


. Swami Vivekananda in his lecture on “Maya And The 


Conception of God", in Lectures on Jnana Yoga (Calcutta : 
Advaita Ashram, 12th impression, April 1970), p. 83. 


. For Whom The Bel! Tolls, Ch. I, p. 43. 


This is very similar to what Swami Vivekananda once said, 

"So if the whole responsibility is thrown upon our own 

shoulders, we shall be at our highest and best, when we 

have nobody to grope towards, nod evil to lay our blame 

upon, no Personal God to carry our burdens, when we are 

alone responsible, then we shall rise to our highest and best,” 
Swami Vivakananda, in “The Freedom of the Soul", in his 

Lectures on Jnana Yoga, p. 213. 


. "What does the Advaitist preach ? He dethrones all the 


gods that ever existed, or ever will exist in the universe 
and places on that throne the Self of man........- the most 
glorious God that ever was, the only God that ever existed, 
exists, or ever will exist......... Wherever you see a weak 
man,...... weeping and waiting for help from somewhere 
above the skies, itis because he does not know that the 
skies also are in him. He wants help from the skies, and 
the help comes but it comes from within himself.........Thus 
man, after this vain search after various gods outside 
himself, completes the circle, and comes back to the point 
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ted — the huma 1 soul, and he ting | 
he was searching... s+. sse in churchy, 
d whom he was Su imagining al 
sitting in heaven and ruling the world, is his own self, | 
am He, and He is [| apnan baie This little | never existeg: 
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Carlos Baker, Hemingway : The Writer As Artist (New 
Jersey : Princeton University Press, 4th ed. 1972). p. 158, - 


Describing the moral training imparted to his students in 
his Yoga School at Ranchi, Swami Shri Yogananda, who’ 
also founded the prestigious Self-realization Fellowship a. 
Los Angelesin America, writes, “Evil is pointed out to 
them as being that which produces misery, good as those 
actions which result in true happiness.” | 
Paramhansa Yogananda, Autobiography Of A Yogi (London: 
Rider & Co., 1965 rpt.), Ch. XL ʻI Return To India’, p. 310. 
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The Poetic Achievements of Toru Dutt 
Dr. K. A. Agarwal* 


TORU DUTT (1856-1877) occupies a prominent. place in 
the annals of Indo-Anglian literature. When she started writing, 
Indo-Anglian poetry was in its infancy. Though mocked by 
destiny at every step, she went ahead with her work with firm 
determination and produced some marvellous works. Her 
predecessors like Derozio, Kashiparsad and Madhusudan were 
mere explorers inthe field, and it is not till we come to her 
that we find ‘the first achievement’ in Indo-Anglian poetry. 
Toru is well remembered today for her poetic achievement - the 
focal point of this thesis. 


It was not that the recognition of Toru's poetic work and 
worth came readily. In fact, no publisher of Calcutta was 
prepared to bring out ‘A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields’ when 
it was completed, and it was simply printed, and not published, 
in the first instance. Later on, when the slender volume 
reached England and fell into the hands of Sir Edmund Gosse, 
Who reviewed it sympathetically in the Examiner, dated August 
26, 1878, her fame immediately shot up. The reviewer of The 
Englishman toed the line of Gosse, though he pointed out 
Certain lapses in her poetry. The Saturday Review (August 
1879) was all praise for her, saying ‘There is every reason to 
believe that in intellectual power, Toru Dutt was one of the 
most remarkable women that ever lived. Had George Sand or 


* 
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George Eliot died at the age of en Y big Certain 
not have left behind any proof of app =a a e et Origina 
superior to those bequeathed to us BY utt." In 1881, il 
Gosse wrote an ‘Introductory Memoir to Ancient Balladg anl 


E ‘ il 
Legends of Hindustan, in which he remarked : 


| 
lity 


It is difficult to exaggerate when we try to estima, 
what we have lost in premature death of Toru Dui. 
Literature has no honours which would have been beyon 
the grasp of a girl at the age of twenty-one, and in; 
language separated from her own by so deep a chasm ha 
produced so much of lasting worth. When the history y 
literature of our country comes to be written, there is Sure 
to be a page in it dedicated to this fragile, exotic blossom 


of song. 


Edmund Gosse's remarks proved a turning point in Tow 
Dutt criticism which had, so far, been somewhat mixed 
one. Dr. Edward Thompson spoke of Toru Dutt as a poetes 
whose place is with Sappho and Emile Bronte—a singularly. 
inept company, except in regard to their common womanhood, 
Another noted critic, T.O.D. Dunn, praises Toru Dutt as one 
who belongs to the intellectual traditions of India. He remarks 
thus: | 


For the first time in literature of this kind, there is struck 
a genuinely Indian note; and through the medium ofa. 
perfect English expression, there is conveyed something ol 


the sincerity of a mind proud of the intellectual traditions: 
of its native land. 


The technical skill of this poetess is superior to that al 
any of her predecessors; and this, in view of her extreme youth, 
$ little short of the marvellous. Her verse is finely knit 
vigorous, and of a pleasing variety. |t is never obvious] 
imitative, and moves with such freedom and felicity as aft 
inseparable from genuinely creative work. Another critic, ^| 


Seshadri, also admired her for the same quality. In a well 


written article Published in the Asiatic Review, Harihar Das 
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| 

aini ke highly of the ‘classical tradition’ maintained in Toru’s 

aliy oes H.A.L. Fisher noted with a sense of satisfaction that s 
poetry: 

| S p 

«| this child of the green valley of Ganges has by the sheer 
U force of native genius earned for herself the right to be 
i enrolled in the great fellowship of English poets. 

Mate P : d 

Duy. Amarnatha Jha, in his edition of Ancient Ballads, wrote 


yon that one ‘can not help regretting that time cut short Prematurely 
ina a career of such promise Ene such fulfilment. There were few 
hal poetic glories which, given maturity, she could not have 
Yo  achieved............She might have developed into a novelist or 
sup Iyengar, says that Toru ‘ has left behind her a body of achieve- 
som ment to which it will be difficult to find a parallel in the history 

of English literature’. Paying his glowing tributes to Tory Dutt, 

Alokeranjan Dasgupta has observed : 


Tor 
ixed | She was the first of our modern artists who have transmuted 
tess the nervous tension of adolescence into the saner idiom of 
larly | art. In the incredibly short spell of her life, she successfully 
00d, | crystallized the diverse ways of innocence and experience 
one into the supreme moment of Art which is brief, yet abiding. 
arks | 
| Evaluating Toru's position in Indo-Anglian poetry, 
| Padmini Sengupta has said : 
ruck | i 
ofa Toru actually has never been ‘forsaken’. There is hardly 
J afl another English writer in India who is so regularly remem- 
ions bered in the journals and newspapers of the country. In 
i India’s ‘Who's Who’ she is marked among the great. 
j ; 
t d Neither are her biographers in Bengali, French and English 
uth Scarce. She has passed the test of time and, though born 
knit | Over more than a hundred years ago, is still very much alive, 
usly | Proving herself a classical writer. 
are 
y s ‘A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields', the first volume of 
vell- Toru's poetry, was published in 1876 and was dedicated to 
Jas adame Govin Dutt with à quotation from Schiller : 
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| bring some flowers and fruits, 
Gathered in another soil : 

In another sunlight, 

In a happier clime. 

It carried no Preface or Introduction, and Sir o, 
regretted the fact Its notices appeared in meny leading Peri 
dicals ef the day, such as ‘The Bengal Magazine’, ‘The Examiny 
‘The Englishman’, ‘The Madras Standard’, ‘The Friend of Indi 
‘The Indian Charivari’, ‘Le Courier de | ‘Europe’, ‘Revue des dey 
Mondes’, ‘London Quarterly Review’, and ‘Hindu Patriot’. Almo; 
all the reviews appreciated Toru's poetic power, though a fe 
of them also pointed out the crudities ot her verse and rhythm 


‘The Sheaf' opens with ‘The Sleep of the Condor t, 
Leconte de Lisle, on whom Toru previously had written a 
article in "The Bengal Magazine’. It seems that she had asy 
corner for that French poet. Like him, she cherished the longin; 
for the sublime and the realization of the infinite. Both rejoice 
in resignation and death. 


Most of the poems in the volume have been translate 
from Loconte de Lisle, F. de Gramont, Victor Hugo, J. Soulan, 
Beranger, J. du Bellay, N. Martin, E. Deschamps, G. de Nerval! 
Sainte Beuve, C. Baudelaire, A. de Lamartine, Mme Valmon. 
A. de Vigny, L. Bouilhet, T. Gautier, Andre, Theurist, E Augie, 
N. Heine Sully Prudhomme, A. Pommier, X. Marmier etc. Ofa. 
these French poets, Toru was greatly impressed by Lisl 
Gramont, Hugo, Soulary, and Sainte-Beuve. | 

It is obvious that Toru preferred the Romantics " 
Classicists for her renderings. She had made a deep study 0) 
the French Revolutionary poets in the British Museum during} 
her stay in London. She was drawn to the Romantics for tht! 
assertion of the freedom of imagination and the rights of th 
individual. They were alsonot bound by the restrictions 
Valse forms and rules, as the poets of the 17th and 18th cent!” 
rios were; Moreover, the Romantics were simple, direct ani 

vivid in their expressions. But Toru does not abandon the 
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French Renaissance poets, and the Moderns like Hugo, Musset, 
and Gramont find a place in the Sheaf. 


‘The Sheaf' is to be remembered also for the valuable 
contribution of eight poems that Aru Dutt, Toru's elder sister, 
made to it’ It was her renderings of Hugo's ‘Morning Serenade’ 
which filled Gosse with ‘surprise and almost rapture’. There 
is a genuine pathos and a delicate imagination at work in it. 


Toru’s notes, which run into more than forty Pages, are 
interspersed with frank, naive and critical remarks For instance, 
Alfred de Musset ‘possesses the spirit, the power, the brilliance, 
and the love of nature sometimes real and sometimes affected’; 
Beranger's ‘Vocation’ was a great favourites of William Make- 
peace Thackeray's; Charles Nodier's strength lay ‘in prose more 
than poetry’; Pierre Dupon : was the ‘poet of sorrows and joys 
of the poor’; Nicholas Martin was ‘imbued with the grand poetry 
of Germany’; and Jules Lefevre-Deumier was ‘one ofthe most 
fertile and the most persevering of the French poets of the 
nineteenth century.’ 


The only other collection of Toru's poems is Ancient 
Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, which appeared in 1882 
with a memorabie ‘Introductory Memoir’ by Sir Edmund Gosse. 
It is essentially native in vein and content. In spite of her 
Western education, Toru never ceased to be an Indian. The old 
ballads and legends of the motherland were neither exotic nor 
alien for her. The stories of the past stirred her deeply. The 
call of the land touched a responsive chord within her. There 
are sententious remarks in the volume which suggest Toru's 
familarity with the best expositions of the Hindu view of life. 
This is what she makes Savitri say : 


! know that in this transient world 
All is delusion,—nothing true, 
Iknow its shows are mists unfurled 


To please and vanish. To renew 
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Its bubble joys, be magic bound 


In Maya's network frail and fair, 


Is not my aim. 


The lines describing youthful Prahlad are couched in 
ergy and faith. And of all the poems contained in | 
‘Savitri’ is the nearest to the Indian temper, Apart | 


terms of en 


the volume, i ) dus 
from its exposition of Vedantic philosophy, it has beautify 


Indian scenes and landscapes. Savitr's conversation with he 


own parents and with Narad Muni. sounds a note of unique 


boldness. 


Many Hindu ideals and concepts have been articulated in 
‘Ancient Ballads’. Asa woman of sharp sensibility, it was 


natural for the poetess to be drawn tothe Hindu ideal of 


womanhood. Similarly, the Hindu ideals of duty are delineated | 


with considerable power in each of the ballads. If ‘Savitri 


embodies the ideal wife, in the pathetic tale of 'Sindhu' we have | 


the ideal son. 'Buttoo' is the story of an ideal pupil who 


sacrifices his all, including the thumb, at the command of the | 
teacher. ‘Lakshman’ portrays the ideal Hindu brother whois ' 


ever loving and dutiful. Though badly wronged, Sita would 
simply weep and not open her mouth against her husband. 


There are many memorable characters in the volume 


Savitri, Sita and Jogadhya Uma are the ideal representatives of 
Indian womanhood, and: through them the poetess expresses 


her intimate feelings. Some remarkable male characters init. 


are : Satyavan, Lakshman, Bharat, Dhruva, Buttoo, Sindhu, and 
Prahlad. 


'Ancient Ballads' is notable for 
descriptions ot Nature. 


illustrate the statement. 


its charming and long 
The following lines from *Buttoo' will 


What glorious trees ! The sombre saul 
On which the eye delights to rest, 


The betal—nut—a pillar tall, 
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With feathery branches for a crest, 
The light-leaved tamarind spreading wide, 


The pale faint scented bitter neem, 
The seemful, gorgeous as a bride......... 


Toru was very sensitive to the beauties of natural objects, 


cenes and sights, and particularly to colours. 
s 


There are seven Miscellaneous Poems in the second part 
of the book. They are : ‘Near Hastings‘, 'France—1870', ‘The 
Tree of Life’, ‘On the Fly-Leaf of Erckmann-Christian's novel 
entitled Madame Therese, ‘Sonnet-Baugmaree’, ‘Sonnet The 
Lotus’, and ‘Our Casuarina Tree’. These poems are mostly 
autobiographical in content, and are considered to be the cream 
of Toru’s poetry. 


Toru Dutt, as a poetess, continued to experiment with a 
number of verse forms. She wrote sonnets, lyrics, ballads and 
blank-verse. Her art actually grew and her vision deepened 
with the advance of years. Her shorter poems show the maturity 
of her mind and the perfection of her poetic art. Even in the 
ballads, her diction has tended to be simple and lucid, her 
rhythm soft and melodious, and her versification free from the 
lapses of earlier poetry. Not only did she excel in the descrip- 
tion of Nature, but she also had a wonderful gift of story-telling, 
of arousing interest and curiosity, of creating suspense, and 
of drawing character. It has been suggested by Amarnath Jha 
that had she lived longer, she would have attained distinction 
in narrative and descriptive verse. She has decidely made a 
fine use of figures of speech, and her images are mostly 
Masculine in vigour and suggestiveness. Though she rarely 
indulged in personal utterances, she sometimes revealed her 
own inner secrets and feelings mostly through a character. The 
Structural excellences of her poetry have been praised by critics 
In ‘full-throated ease'. 


ò One comes across at least two trends of thought in Toru 
Ut'S poetry, the Christian and the Hindu. She was, in fact, 
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hich later changed its loyalt 
wel 


in a Hindu family W 
ty 


born 
Christianity- While the father was responsible for the Chrisg 
leanings of the poetess, It was the mother who fired her i E 
g stories of India's past. Toru's Magi, 
Outlog 


nation by telling movin 
upon life had been pe 
though she waged à heroic fig 
created by ill-health and foul disease. 


ssimistic gia gine too rosy through | 
ht against adverse circumstaps, | 
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; | 
Finally, Toru Dutt acted as a bridge between the Eas i 
the West by interpreting the soul of India to the ws ox] 
hemisphere. She had a command of three languages -— 

—French, | 


English and Sanskrit—, and was the first Indian to handy 
English verse with superb ease and skill. Prof. Dunn anda 
called her ‘the founder of India's modern school of Eon 
poetry. She never closed her eyes to the human or nglisty 
problems around her, and was, thus, a living poetess SA 
escapist like the English. Romantics of the early ME 

h 

j] 


century. Inthe realm of Indo-Anglian poetry, she comes | 
/ next! 


to none in chronological order and in creative qualit | 
enjoys today the status of a ‘major poet’ in this iid H 
S . "n " y | 
UA indeed, is her poetic contribution that no det i| 
can disledge her from her legitimate position í o 
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Education For National Integration 
S. P. Singh* 


“Ne should not become parochial, narrow-minded, 
provincial, communal and caste-minded, because we have 
a great mission to perform. Let us, the citizens of Republic 
of India, bring about the Integration of the Indian people. 
We have to build up this country into a’ mighty nation not 
inordinary sense of the word, but in thought, mighty in 
action, mighty in culture and mighty in its peaceful service 

of humanity”. 
—Jawahar Lal Nehru 

Meaning of Nationalism— 

When all the people of society live in a well-defined 
geographical territory, forgetting all their differences and inspired 
byasense of oneness or unity, they constitute a nation, Every 
individual is duty bound to uphold the integrity and strength of 
his nation and offer him best co-operation in its achievement. 
For this, the sentiment of nationalism is an essential factor in 
maintaining national integrity and national strength. 


Nationalism is that feeling which inspires all big or small 
units of a society to raise above the narrow self-centred activities 
and work in unity and cooperation for national development. 
Nationalism is not mere love of one's place of birth, It includes 
the essential constituents namely love and regard for the history, 


culture, religion, language and traditions of the nation, In short, 
—L religion, language and traditions of the nation, 'n SNOT 


* " 
Kendriya Vidyalaya No. 1, B.H.E.L:, Ranipur, HARDWAR 
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nationalism means whole-hearted devotion to nation, sensori THE 
EAE OMM ? m 
i duty together with obligation and unquestioning faith in al 
; ; ER 3| 

? UR glorious future based on its present well-being and prosperity ^ seri 
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Nationalism is evidenced by such other ties as race, histo, 
language, culture and traditon. |. Nat 
four Nationalism and Education : | the 
| itis the feeling of nationalism in the citizens which; emc 

responsible to the rise or fall of a nation. Education is the moy. Sam 

potent and effective means for this great task. It is why eac emc 
nation formulates its aims of education and organises its educa. | ove! 
tional structure according to its own need and reqiurement ani mee 

with the definite goal of developing this feeling of nationalismin (J f: 

its citizens. All nations, be they fascist, communist or democrati Em 


shape, their education according to their ideology to develop th 
sense of nationalism for maintaining their identity, existence and ou 
The 


advancement. 
cor 
Problem of National Integration in India : 


It isafact that inspite of great diversities, there isan whi 
underlying cultural unity, but we find that there is differenced — whi 


Reve | opinio di i i 

MUT pinion regarding this cultural unity. Cultural discord aM, con 
this i quarrels are coming up here and there damaging this conce! ess! 
endi of National unity: Not only this, certain fissiparious tendencis, app 
TNE are also developing day by day making national integration “j sac 
hard: great posom" To solve this problem secondary Education N 
hatcl commission suggests “Education system must make its contribi: G E 
facts tion to the development of habits, attitudes and qualities di LA 


cou i i i | 
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qipexproelem of National integration is one of the most 
oblems, India is facing after independence. Therefore, 
to solve this problem, we have to remove all obstacles which 
stand as great rocks n di WS The main obstacles are casteism, 
Er o avea languages, social differences, 
Conomic disparities, erosion of value in public life and 
unsuitable education. 


serious pr 


National Integration Committee : 


To remove the obstacles and achieve national integration, 
the government of India appointed two committees, one for 
emotional integration and other for National Integration. Dr. 
Sampurna Nand became the Chairman of the committee for 
emotional integration in 1961 and Mrs. Indira Gandhi presided 
over the committee for National Integration in 1967. The first 
meeting of this committee was held in June 1968 at Srinagar 
(J&K) where it delebrated upon and expounded the main 
aims of national development and discussed about the various 
problems that beset this all important task. !t appointed a sub- 
committee to tackle the various problems allied with the task. 
The first was concerned with the problem of achieving 
communal harmony, the other concerned itself with the problems 
of regionalism and the third tackled the task of re-organising 
the educational system to achieve unity in the diversities, 
which beset the nation. The national integration committee 
while giving valuable suggestions for the work of national 
consolidation also exhorted in clear terms that this very 
essential task cannot be tackled by the government alone. It 
appealed to every citizen to do the bestin achieving this most 
sacred and vital task for National Integration. 


National Integration Committee offered the following 

suggestions : 

1. All the children should be made familiar with all the various 
aspects of national life. 

2. All children should be given knowledge about the important 


events and happenings of national movement of national 
Independence. 
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hould be organised and those educa | 
tructured, which teach the essenti4i i 
f national life, and which try to IN 
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Role of Kendriya Vidyalayas in promoting Nation 


Integration : 
Since education is to meet life, the problem of nation 


Integration which has assumed a serious proportion in a 
country, can be resolved in a systematic manner, by inculcat 
a sense of belonging and dedication towards the nation in t 
minds of our young children. Whatever a child learns n 
formative years leaves an indelible impression upon his niil 
Itis therefore imperative that our education system should k 
such, as encompasses the whole gamut of likely problems th: 
are to be faced by the citizens of our country. With this end}. 
view, national Integration occupies the top most place amon. 
the various aims and objectives of the Kendriya Vidyalayas. | 


A Kendriya Vidyalaya is a miniature India. Childe 
coming from different regions, communities, castes, religion 
social strata study together under a uniform syallabus a. 
medium of instruction. | 


The Kendriya Vidyalayas are a unique example of o 
cultural amalagamation. It isa very common sight in a KV. 
see a student, coming from Tamil Nadu dancing a Bhangra, ot 
from Rajasthan taking part in Bihu, so on and so forth, the 
children studing in K.V.s are the greatest promoters of ol 
national culture and its rich and varied heritage. | 


i The Kendriya Vidyalayas are located through out t 
d breadth of our country, from Kashmir to Kany* 
umari and from Kutch to Kamrup, the Vidyalayas stand as the 
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eae of our national integration, catering to the education! 
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through their variety of culture and its ideal amalgamation by 
these vidyalayas. 


The most difficult barrier in the way of national Integra- 
tion has been quite successfully overcome by the KVs through 
introduction of bi-lingual media of instruction, i.e. Hindi and 
English. In addition to this, a third regional language formula 
has also been introduced recently to accommodate all regional 


aspirations. 


Common prayers and common pledge, daily recited by 
the students in the morning assembly, have been designed in 
order to foster an ardent love for the motherland, mutual 
cooperation and brotherhood. 


Yet another common feature of K.V.s which aims at 
achieving national integration is holding of National Integration 
camps, science exhibitions, youth parliament, Scouts/Guides, 
adventure clubs like hiking. All the teachers and students from 
different K. Vs located at different regions, attend these camps, 
amalgamation of cultures of different regions is the chief aim of 
the activities in these camps. Participants are encouraged to 
understand and appreciate the varied and rich cultural heritage 
of our different regions of our nation, students of different 
caste, provinces, mother tonuge mix in a most affectionate and 
cordial way which gives a vivid representation of mutual 
uaderstanding and brotherhood. Through the forum of youth 
parliament, they project problems facing the nation in a very 
representative manner. We get a true glimpse of budding citizens 


coming to grips with the national problems in an integrated 
manner. 


Games and Sports are yet another predominant means 
adopted by the vidyalayas to encourage and foster the essence 
of National Unity. The students of different K.V.s cluster at, 
regional and national level for games and sports. 


Thus the K.V.s are a great potential agencies through 


Which we aim at, inculcating and fostering in the minds of our 
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Cooperation 


Tanmay Bhattacharya* 


The phenomena of work or acting together or jointly, or to 
unite in producing an effect is termed as cooperation. The word 
cooperation consists of two words Co and operation. Co means 
together and operation means work. That means the efficacy 
to work together is known as cooperation. The emphasis of 
this word refers to all the dimension of the human life like 
labour, economy etc. The avenues of the movement of co- 
operativeness begins from the industrial revolution but the basic 
concept of the nature of cooperativeness comes from coopera- 
tion. Though the implementation of cooperativeness is in its 
infancy but the concept is very ancient. 


Antiquity of Cooperation : 


Inancient China it was a religious custom for men to 
undertake a journey to a sacred mountain at least once during a 
life time. The Chinese also deemed it „expedient from primitive 
times to band together for "crop watching" to stop roving out 
laws spent on the theft and vandalism. Not only in the ancient 
Chine but also in our Indian civilization (Vedic Culture) the 
Cooperative Societies and the word cooperation was very much 
popular. 


Medieval Guilds : 


The guilds of medieval times represented conscious 
Movement toward formal organization designed to promote the 


* VE " 
Research Scholar (Psychology Department) Gurukul Kangri 
Diversity, Hardwar. 
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are of selected groups in society. ae 300 BC 
Greeks formed associations known as EL cs at Posten 
many of characteristics common to t è guilds in Teuton. 
Europe between the 7th and 15th genune: Members al 
expected to make annual contribution to a general fung 4 


protect the needy individual. 


ern Age and Cooperation : | 

Hardship endured by the industrial populations in " 
later 18th century and beginning of 19th century and attribute, 
to the working of the competitive system led to the advocay 
of “Cooperation” as an alternative system. Cooperatives ate. 
now known throughout the world. Robert Owen (1771-1855) 
is thought of in Britain as the father of Co-operation, Wi 
advocated cooperative industrial communities, while many; 
the community experiment in laying the foundation of ty. 
movement which later developed. These were reformulated by 
the principles commission set up by the international Co. 


operative alliance in 1966 as follows : 


welf 


Mod 


1. Open membership 

2. Democratic control (One man one role) | 

3. Payment of limited interest on capital | 

4. The economic results arising out the operations of a society. 
to be distributed to members in progration to their trad 

. with the society. | 

5. Provision of education for members, officers, employees and. 
the general public. 


6. Cooperation among cooperators nationally and interne 
tionally. | 


Official Pioneers : | 

Officially this was encouraged by these efforts forming. 
self-help cooperatives, the ROCHDALE society of Equitable 
pioneers took a step in 1844 that had worldwide repercunions. 
in the cooperative movement. Twenty-eight persons, most!) 
flannel weavers, used accumulated saving of pound 28 to ope! 
a store on Toad lane. Rochdale in England. 
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cooperative at International level : 
o 


The international Cooperative Alliance (ICA) has head- 
uarters in London and Regional Offices in New Delhi, India 
and Mohshi, Tanzania. It has consultative status with the 
economic and social counsi of United Nations and other UN 
agencies. An international congress is held every four years. 
The ICA collects and disseminates in formations on coopera- 
tive activities. 


Cooperative Banks : 

In 1729 the Bank of Scotland hit upon a plan for 
extending its services to shopkeepers, crofters (small farmers), 
and other classed as small customers. It made loans based on 
the characters of individuals as distinguished from property 
collocteral. This technique in banking also increased deposits 
and made the credit institution more useful to the community. 
Extending credit on the basis of character stimulated thrift 
honesty and industry. 


European Cooperatives : 


No Area of the world hasa greater variety of mutual 
enterprises than Europe. A number of these countries can 
justificably claim. Some credit for motivating other countries 
to experiment with the utopean ideas and novel schemes 
conceived by their social innovators. Among the innovators 
Robert Oman, Charles Fourier, Louis Blance etc. 


The cooperative movement in central and southern Europe 
Was crippled seriously by the Fascist regimes prior to and 
during world was |l. These countries began a new in 1945 to 
re-establish their cooperative institutions. Commuuist eastern 
Europe accords much less freedom of self. That is why fall of 
the communists colonies taken place in the decade of 90's. 


South American Cooperatives : 


$ Relatively few cooperatives exist in South America despite 
è need to improve the standard of living. Determination to 
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clude provinciations, medieval custom f 
y of capital. Immigrants from Europe ad 
forming the first South America 
ury. Some of these still existi. 
e reasonably welt developed. In the fran, 
for progress most South American count, 
feration of cooperatives. Argentina, Peul 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Chile, Uruguagy and Venezuela snl 
promise in developing viable units, including consumer story. 


credit unions, house hold projects, and associations for process 


ing and selling agricultural products. 


their development in 
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Asian Cooperatives : 

In Japan cooperatives might be considered indigenous). 
village societies in rural areas. Much of the cooperatives 
effort elsewhere in Asia assumes the pattern introduced bj 
colonial power throughout South East Asia. The topes moi. 
prevalent are mutual associations for credit, handicraft industries | 
fishing and sales of agriculture products are supplies. As thes 
functions abound in village communities and are common} 
combined in the multipurpose units designed to minimi. 
operating costs. The communits speak of their collectives, 0 
"KOLKHOZ", as cooperatives, but the collectives are reall). 
instruments of the state the communits declared ultimate god. 
isto sequestorthe services and property of the ^KOLKHOZ 
for state disposition. Whether this type of collective enterpli 
should be considercd and enumerated as cooperative is a matte 
of sharp division in opinion whatever the merits of thes 
collectives may be, they are prodigious in number. | 


Í 
5 
f 


African Cooperatives : 


NE Great expanses of Africa are devoid of cooperatiit 
institutions. Where they exist they can be tound in all stages? 
development because of the uneven degrees of social atl 
economic advancement. Many associations are elemental 
in form and are adapted parts of Africa, the cooperat" 
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is vibrant and is much like the European model, both in 


ovent : 
p s and in accomplishments. 


method 


oceania Cooperatives : 


The cooperatives of Australia and Newzealand resemble 
those of Europe and in many instances have achieved notable 
success in mitigating the hardships of pioneering in virgin 
territory. 


Conclusion : 


Thus, we see that the cardinal point of cooperation is the 
mutual understanding, affinity, and amicable nature between 


one man to other man or one state to other state or may be one 
country to other. Therefore this is our moral duty to remove all 


the bleakness from the word "Cooperation" so that we may 
be able to shrink the entire world. 
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BOOK—REVIEWS 


1. A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF IDEA; 
Hajime Nakamura. Pp. XX +572 , Motilal Banarsig, 
Delhi. First Indian Edition-1992., Price Rs. 250.0). 


The name of publishers, Motilal Banarsidas is m 
internationally recognized as publishers of prestigious books, 
outstanding quality on philosophical and Indological Subjer 
The publication under review is one more lustrous gem of gr 


metaphysical worth. 


The writer of the book, Dr. Hajime Nakamura is Profess 
Emeritus at the University of Tokyo and is also the Founk 
Director of The Eastern Institute, Tokyo. Though there hè 
been distinguished publications on the History of Philosop 
and the History of World Religions earlier too, yet the need: 
the kind of work brought out by Prof. Nakamura has been the 
all the same. He rightly remarks in his Preface to the Sec 
Edition that, “We are in need of a kind of global history 
ideas in which the developments of ideas should be viewedi 
the global scope, and yet we are afraid that no work to t 
effect has been brought about........ To this end | have toiled. 
to write a comparative history of ideas covering vario 
traditions in global scope". One can assert with certainty! 
Professor Nakamura is eminently qualified to undertake t 
work proposed by him. 
| 

Seeing the vastness of the area of philosophy—Eas 
and Western both combined—to be covered, one can apprec"! 
the fact that the present work is not an encyclopaedic 4 


i a 
exhaustive one. One can appreciate the position of the aut 
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when he says, “This work does not necessarily cover all impor- 
tant religions and philosophical systems. It covers only those 
features or problems of thought which are common to. East and 
West through the end of the nineteenth century”. 


Besides the Chapter carrying /ntroductory Remarks, the 
-book comprises of five chapters namely Myths, Gods, Arid 
Sacrifice. Thought In Early Agricultural Communities 
(Chapter I), The Twilight of the Gods : The Rise of Philosophy 
And the Development of Heterodoxies (Chapter 1I), Early Uni- 
versal Religions (Chapter III), Features of Medieval Thought 
(Chapter IV) and Common Features of Modern Thought 
(Chapter V). The last chapter is'followed by a few: valuable 
pages under the title Genera/ Conclusions. A very helpful and 
painstakingly produced Index marks the closure of the book. 


Prof. Nakamura's present work presents a chronological, 
systematic and illuminatingly comparative discussion of the 
development of international metaphysical thought. An in- 
tellectually stimulating observation is made in the first chapter 
in the words, "'Vedic culture is offen said to resemble that of 
the Homeric Greeks and Celtic Irish at the beginning of the 
Christian era or that of the later pre-Christian Teutons & Slavs. 
The social life which can be inferred from Rg-Veda has many 
points of similarity with that of the primitive Greeks or of the 
primitive Germans as depicted by Caesar..." Experts on 
Vedic studies and culture, specially Indian, may like to differ. 
They have their own reasons to believe that the Vedic age was 
characterized by a distinctly mature and advanced metaphysical 
and spiritual thought and outlook. One can, however, readily 
agree with the author when he says, “in the development of 
culture emerged when people came to live a sedentary social 
life, a life in which, having forsaken a nomadic life of wandering, 
they engaged a Cattle-raising and agriculture." 


~ Professor Nakamura leads his presentation of the deve- 
lopment of mataphysical ideas in different countries and diffe- 
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earliest to the modern times attemptiy, 
parisons between the philosophical idea | 
e, Germany, China, Japan ag 


gions from the 


rent reli 
ecom 


highly informativ 
and religious beliefs in Greec 
India. 

“The Search for the Absolute,“ meris 
special mention for it ably deals with the very basic and E 
damental amongs men, specially in India and oth 
Oriental countries, for unravelling the mystery behind the uni. 
verse and to unveil, to discover and to establish a persona | 
relationship with its Invisible Creator. The Chapter presens | 
a Very comprehensive discussion of the related schools g 

thought in Western and Eastern religious traditions. 


The third Chapter, 


damental longing 


The book is elegantly and beautifully produced in a hard 
cover volume with an aesthetically charming and artistic art pape 
jacket. It is a great and worthy addition to the treasure of | 
eXisting literature on the history of ideas. One would’ 
unhesitatingly: recommend it to be added to all individual and 


institutional libraries. 
—Reviewer : Narayan Sharma | 


X X X X 


2. THE PHILOSOPHY OF SARVEPALLI 
RADHAKRISHNAN : Edited by Paul Arthur Schlipp: | 
Pp. XII -- 883. published by Motilal Banarsidas, 
Delhi. Price : 375.00. Hardbound edition. 


i 


The book under review is an anthology of twenty three 
descriptive and critical essays contributed by eminent inter | 
national philosophers and thinkers. The book comprises % 


four i i i i 4 “4 
sections. The first part contains Dr. Radhakrishnan's auto 1 


biographical observations relating to the development of his | 
philosophical thought. A fascimile reproduction of à lette! | 
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written by him in his own handwriting is a precious part of this 
section. The second section of the book is its main body and 
caries twenty three sd essays of great intellectual worth. 
The third section contains Dr. Radhakrishnan's reply to the 
criticism levelled against his philosophical concepts and obser- 
vations. The fourth section provides a detailed bibliography 
of the writings of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan upto March 1952 and 
contains a valuable preface to the bibliography. A very helpful 
and diligently prepared index brings the book to its close. 


This scholarly compendium is a boon to the students of 
philosophy and furnishes valuable information and material on 
the philosophical work of Dr. Radhakrishnan compiled in one 
cover. The detailed bibliography is a further help tothe in- 
tellectually curious and the inquisitive students and researchers 
alike. The philosophy of Dr. Radhakrishnan and his erudite publi- 
cations and speeches earned world-wide fame and recognition 
for him. The editor Paul Arthur Schlipp deserves to be thanked 
forhis painstaking efforts to bring out the most prominent 
aspects of Dr. Radhakrishnan's philosophical work and inter- 
national critical opinion on it in one volume. 


The essay The Religion of the Spirit and the World's 
Need which contains some autobiographical observations of 
India's great philosophical statesman, provides valuable clues 
to understand and appreciate his point of view and his attitude 
to diverse aspects of life and its eternal as well as contemporary 
problems. Herein we also come across a shining example of 
his Catholicism and Cosmopolitism in the lines, “Though her 
connection with Great Britain, India is once again brought into 
relationship with the Western world......May we not prepare 
forthe truth of the world's yet unborn soul by a free inter- 
change of ideas and the development of a philosophy 
Which Will combine the best of European humanism and 
C Religion, a philosophy more living than either, endo- 

ed with greater Spiritual and ethical force............'' 


All the essays in the look have their own indubitable 
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The book is characterized with all the qualities and meal 
that are associated with the publications of Messrs. Moti! 
Banarsidas: Worth of material, most excellent producti. 
quality of international standards, aesthetically delightful bind 
and jacket. The book is an outstanding work and a areal 


contribution to philosophical literature. | 
E D 


—Reviewer : Narayan Sharm 
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It-is perfectly true that Indian culture has always set the 
highest value on that in man which rises beyond the terrestrial 
preoccupation; it has held up. the goal of a supreme and ardous 
self-exceeding as the summit of human endeavour. The spiritual 
life was to its view a noble thing than the life of external power 
and enjoyment, the thinker greater than the man of action, the 
spiritual man greater than the thinker. The soul that lives in God 
is more perfect than the soul that lives only in outward mind or 
only for the claims and joys of thinking. and living: matter. It 
is here that the difference.comes in between the typical Western 
and the typical Indian mentality. The West has acquired the 
religious mind rather than possessed it by- nature andit has 
always worn its acquisition with a certain locseness. India has 
constantly believed in worlds behind of which the material 
world is only the antechamber. Always she has seen a self 
within us greater than the mental and vital self, greater than the 
ego. Always she has bowed her intellect and heart before 
a nearand present..Eternal. in which the. temporal being exists 
and to which in man it increasingly turns for transcendence. 


The real Indian feeling is most.attracted by the greater 
Spiritual possibilities man alone of terrestrial beings possesses. 
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xcept Dharma none else is your true friend 


Volo ae even after death, while other things dig | 


for that follows yo 
young with the body. 
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guizdrq merum a feu a eqq ! 
(Mahabharata Svargarohana V.62) 


ms and shout but no one listens. From 


| raise my ar 
why is Dharma not | 


Dharma comes success and pleasure; 
practised ? 


a Wg STHIS HATA DU 

ay aasi faaara adi | 
faa at: quad afad 

Hat fa ggwa afaa: N 


(Mahabharata Svargarohana V.63) | 


^ Never reject Dharma, either for pleasure, or for fear 0! Í 
out of greed. Dharma is eternal. Discard life itself; but not | 
Dharma. Pleasure and pain are not eternal. The self alone is | 
eternal." | 
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, A ae Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri l 
"m was shifted to Hardwar on March 4, 1902 to hold | 
Ja 


oh the cultural heritage of India at a time when Western 
H n appeared to have engulfed the cultural, social and B. 


Ae VED 


] educatio 


„ducational system of oux country. This stimulating institution i [ ae 
sa fine blending of pnm is Beau to present-day living (as ibe and 
3 pplied by Western See with pure Vedic Hinduism and | i 
| is spiritual views on life freed from superstition. | ik pres 
| rience 
| The impact of the Swamiji's life and work on the Aryan Pe s 
| people have been very profound. Swami Shraddhanandji dus 
| contributed certain elements of permanent value to the Indian oetry, 
society, and he was undoubtedly one of the most distinguished e past 


| architects of Modern India. His contribution to India's freedom | are 


movement is outstanding, as he succeeded to a great extent 

indemolishing the foundation of the British Empire. He strove - 

hard to turn ignornance into intellectual awakening, 

| conservatism into enlightenment, and supersition into reason. 

| He heralded the dawn of a new era for the Indian people. Of 

| allthe facets of his variegated personality a theologian, historian, 
literateur, journalist and social reformer-Swamiji stands out 


| pre-eminently as an enlightened educationalist and social 
preacher. 


On the happy occasion of the present Maha Kumbha in 
1998 ata Hardwar, we are bringing this issue of The Vedic 
| Path in the pious memory of revered Swami Sharddhanandaji Nd the 


15a token of our deep love for this wonderful and fascinating 
Personality. 
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Prayer To Mother 


Kshattl 
E plato's ‘ 
Salutations to the divine Mother who | into Phi 
pervades all beings in the form of beauty. | 


Salutations to Her, Salutations to Her, T 


four ı : 
periot Salutations, Salutations. | signific 
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three | i of our State Rashtra-be courageous, wielders of weapot 

hards undoing the criminals and great warriors, Let the kin of | 

hatch . tillers of the soil yield abundant milk, let their bulls be st% 

aed te bearing heavy weights, let their horses be capable of runut 

full speed. Let the women assure the safety of the city. Le 

B chairot-watriors be victorious. Let the young be sociable / 

EET | cultured enough to move in the society. Let the som o 
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ree be valorous. Let the cloud shower rain on the earth, | 
devo do and everywhere. Let the plants and vegetables grow 
u^ heir ripe fruits. Let there be welfare of all of us. (Yajur BENE 
a 22-22) elley, 
p 17 were 
t 
This description of the State in which Brahmans, (8s and 
gshatriyas, and Vaishyas are in their best, corresponds with I 
Plato's description of the State who has classified the Society +> pre- 
- o Philosophers, Soldiers and Artisans. ‘rience 
Pm * ave a 
The adjective Purandhi used for women in the Mantra is |y, and 


i ; nt. Sir 
significant. To call women as saviours of the city speaks highly hoetry 


| of the civilisation and the culture enshrined in the Veda. Manu le 
he Indian law-giver, says: Where women are respected there 
jve men of divine qualities. One can judge the level of 
civilisation of the Society by seeing the status assigned to 
| women. Women set the standard of civilisation of the Society. 
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A Confession of m 


w that I am a staunch advocate of they 
ason of my starting a new Weekly jn 
and the Hindi weekly ‘Arjuna’ ad 


Friends, who kno i 


language, ask me the re Mi peti 


ily 'Tej' 
when the Urdu dai : 2 Til, stage ar 
hand to enable me to give Vent to my feelings and opinions, Tt is tu] $ d 

1 {0 D 


in private correspondence with Indians I never iu English as amet 
but in my wanderings through the Madras Presidency during the li) 
years I found that if I wanted to reach the heart and the intellect ory] Ban! 
e Malayalese and the Canarese I LM 


"2. 


Andhras, the Tamilians, th 
the English language as à vehicle of my thoughts and ideas, Morey Erit 


what is written in English will find translators to convey MY appel! so does 


the South Indian masses. its mem 
| itis nece 
I start today with a confession of the articles of my faith. Mix) should t 

not a blind faith and I am always open to conviction. But a man A 
have firm Faith (From Fides Truth) before he dares to approach the nd é 
with his schemes of reform. | accomp 
, accretic 
1. I believe that 'Dharma' is one while religions, Maui of dark 


Sampradayas are legion. But all the religious tenets, rites and ceremo! among 
were meant by their founders to protect the central 'Dharma' of p defects 


Dharma is eternal, Godmade while religions are manmade and changea Sever al 
Let every religion be traced to its original source, which is Veda, m 
knowledge and their Unity will be selfevident. | | 
| stand ir 
. 
2. I believe that caste system is the root cause of the a Ro 
mI i : 
untouchability, of the evil of early marriage and of consequent P m. Y 
. . . í a 
deterioration. The disorganization of the Hindus is the result of | p 
. " . ! à 
multiplication of castes and sub-castes. But the destruction of caste " 5 
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m varnashram Dharma of the Ancient Aryans. Let seperate 
b sacharyashrams be opened in all parts of the country both for boys 
pr 


4 girls Jet householders be divided into four varnas according to (T01 
nd £^ 


gi) their chara pue ; 
: third stage of their life in contemplation and preparation for the final 
the 


et Sanyasis go round the world preachig Truth and Harmony 


cter and conduct, let learned divines (Vanprasthis) devote 


stage and | 


' (0 all. 


3. believe that every human being is born free and therefore every 
human society, be it a geographical unit or a social entity or a political 
state, must be allowed to pass a life of freedom. But I believe in the 
Karma theory also. As human beings deteriorate according to their ‘Karmas', 
so does a political Unit rise or fall according to the collective 'Karma' of 
iis members. In order to liberate the Hindu nation from political slavery, 


itis necessary for the whole Samaj to attain individual Swarajya-: in short, they 


i! should become strong physcially, socially and morally. 


4. I believe that in order to make Hindu-Muslim Unity a real 
accomplished fact, both the communities must purge themselves of the 


! accretions which have gathered round their primal Faith through centruies 
! of darkness. Let 'SANGATHAN" among the Hindus and "TANZEEM" 
y among the Musalmans set to themselves the task of removing their inner 
| defects and battling with evils which are cutting into the vitals of their 


eit} Several sects and Sampradays. 


5. I believe that variety of religious denominations and sects cannot 


| and in the way social and political Unity in India and the 31 crores of 


| Indians can form a nation in the truest sense of the word if they can find 
& *centre to which all might gravitate as one Unit. That centre of gravity, 
; in my humble opinion, can be the Motherland. It is in this sense that I 
| mterpret a Vedamantra which lays down, the adoration of knowledge, 
| Pech and the Motherland, as a rule for every household in a Rashtra T 
| ^ (Political state.) Let Sanatan Dharmi Hindus, Hindi Arya Samajists, 
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Jains, Buddhists, Parsis, Musalmans, Christians, Jews lc. fay. | 
E Brahmos, as in the worship of the Father-Mother Spirit "wl pave bet 
i] | 
H ir own system dri WD ing, 
m. of the Motherland (erts). and in imbibing the cul, iat cre 
\ M E . ib 
E land of their birth, let them stand firmlysunitedias: a bande ui 
E an | 
: fe soldiers. y 
ad the English poet has sung: been E 
Lives there the man with soul so dead, Cause 1S 
Who never to himself has said 
This is my own, my native land. 
leur ; krit kavi's harmony permeated the atmosphere " 
perio: As the Sans sip] 
ages. 
wd ep xaqufefu mpm 
"Even heaven cannot compare with the Motherland, the giver Su 
birth." be 
cultui i 
= WIS a aa Aas Aaa QN 
lively | at dq sw uwedr tet BA Wi 
early | uus fea fuz marng ated, nt 
their! | $ v to 
to tfi AUST aa è Harrah GLA p 
Revol Li 
have And as the Persian poet has, so beautifully put: I 
this si | sp 
a T | "The dust of the Motherland is sweeter than Suleman's la | N 
hards . thorns of the Motherland are more sweet than beautiful plants IT ec 
hatch who reigned over Egypt said that it was more agreeable to him '? Ine 
eee | a beggar in Cannan (his place of birth.)" 
HD : . ; & 
Mi | ; The above contains the germ of my articles of Faith at the i 
e] | moment. From the day that the prospectus of The Liberator V^? 
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peen receiving enquiries as regards my credentials. My reply is 
ve 

i credentials have none to present foi the Very good reason that I 
al 


gpscribe tO one greed. 
s 


with Faith in the powers of Justice and Truth, "The Liberator" has 


peen launched forth in existence. That it may honestly serve the Divine 
couse is the prayer of Shraddhananda Sanyasi. 


ooo eee 


ere Si) | 


"The 'Liberator' has an ambitious programme. If it 

e givers succeeds in any single one of the items enumerated in the notice 

before me, the journal will have earned the notice before, me 

the journal will have earned the name that Swami 
Shraddhanandaji has chosen to give his latest creation. 

The notice before me rightly places emphasis upon the 
work of Liberating the suppressed classes but there are stillmore 
numberous classes held under suppression by our insane desire 
to clothe ourselevers in foreign cloth.And they are not a fifth of 
the population of India but they are four fifths and if. The 
Liberator' will liberate villages from the temptation of cititive, 
I Venture to suggest that the task is an impossibility without the 
spinning wheel'. 

; land) M.K.Gandhi - Ashram, Sabarmati, 11th March 
ats Jof Notes - Let me assure Mahatma Gandhi 1926 that the charkha 
i] comes well within the scheme which 
tolii I shall gradually unfold. 
-Shraddhananda Sanyasi - Editor 'The Liberator - 1st April 1926. 
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Dynamic Hinduism 


th has a social value, a value for human life, Rely 
n 


Every tru M. 
not even an artistic mood, but a spiri à 
W 


demic temper, 
: indui ne 
must enter the circle of life. Hinduism must become more and more ind 


if itis to live and grow in response to its supreme ideal. Ang this c 
understand it, is unity, solidarity fellowship. Will the Hindu Samaj " 


: : ^ 
true to this ideal, in the coming days: 


not an aca à 


The function of aliving religion is to check the forces of degeneri 

: " ^ i 
which appear in the social process. Dynamic Hinduism must worka 
powerful reaction against degeneration. The mission of the Hindu dham 


as I understand it, may be indicated in one word:-Regeneration, 


We must distinguish the principle of tradition from the tyranny! 
custom. The ancient tradition treasures great truths. We must not trany 
upon them. But there are customs which must go. We must not for 
that our race-life to-day is expressing itself in new forms, and no cust 
should play the tyrant upon the new national life asking for solidariy; 
the people in the one great struggle for Freedom. Hindu Society m 
enter into 'sat-sang' with the untouchable and the outcaste, with theloy 
and the lost. Hinduism to be dynamic must develop a new fellows 


consciousness. 


A beautiful 'sloka' of Kabir has the following:- 
The men who read and read big books, 
Learn wisdom none the more; 

He is a sage who once has learnt, 

Of love the letters four. 


We need to remember this 'sloka' of our great medieval sah 
needs, to-day, a larger number of men who would seek the vist| 
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y vill heal the "incurables" of orthodoxy; they will transform 
f the ‘outcaste’, they will release a new 'shakti' for the service 
Hindu Society and the Indian Nation. 


jove. The 


ine lives © 


The Hindu Dharma, as I understand it, is inspired by a wonderful 
ysion of synthesis, a vision of Hinduism, a vision of the One Atman in 
yl. The Hindu dharma, as I understand it, calls us to fellowship with the 
depressed and down trodden. On them, too, is impressed the image of 
Krishna the King. And on often when my heart is weary and I cry, with 
a mournful cry I hear,-as often I heard in my lonely wonderings in the 
West,-the silver strains of the mystical mantra of the ancient faith-"They 
who behold the One in all and all in the One,-unto them is the Truth." 
This truth will make the Hindu dharma dynamic. This truth will make 


| the nation free. 


999 ooo 


i Untouchability removed 


"Fifteen families of Dhanaks, who belonged to the 
so-called untouchable class, consisting of some fifty 
individuals were taken into the Arya Samaj fold after the 
performance of yagna according to Vedic rites at Sangrur in 
Third State. Sweets distributed by them were paratken of by 
the majority of the persons belonging to so-called high castes 
present". 

-Shraddhananda Sanyasi - "The Liberator", 22nd April, 1926. 
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eir footsteps. There is‘a long list of the great men = 
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We should remember these great souls with | 
att) 


and cultural fields. 
regards, so that we may 


ives meaningful and dedic 
anda Saraswati was such a great man i 


be inspired with their lives and works andl 
Kil 


our | ate our services for the cause of ot 
Epoch-maker Maharshi Dayan 
was such a precious stone whose touch turned even the sinnest aj; 
meanest persons into the purest gold and they dedicated their pui; 
lives to the service of mankind. Such great men did not hesitate even 
perform 'Sarvemadha-yajna'. They sublimated themselves by killing! 
ego. They were for all and Swami Shraddhananda was one of such gr: 


souls. He was enchanted by the bright and dashing face of Swami Dayan 


ni 
i 


Saraswati by hearing once his irrefutable arguments, and by listenin 
his explanations of God and religion. Swami Shraddhananda's o 
name was Munshiram. The life of Munshiram was full of many ev 
when he came in touch with Dayananda Saraswati and drank detp in 
nectar-exhortations his life changed altogether and became golden. Ë 
entire world got lit up. All his ten directions became fragrant. He 
his footprints wherever he went. The people are very much inter 


even today in following his footsteps. 


Advocate Munshiram's mental and intellectual consciousness 
like the white water stream which spread in all directions a loud n 
from that unending source of consciousness sprouted up the water 
human welfare. Slowly and slowly that thin water-stream rowed 4 
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pe high shivalik hills and got arrested in the wide plains of Hardwar and | 
th 


cd a lovely atmosphere around it. Further, this turbulent water- 


| 
am emerged on the national horizon and moved ahead with the sole | P 


j creat 
al Ay] ge ; ll with an equal- i ' | lle 
Dee of seeing all wi qual-eye and of doing good to all-"The day Ile s 
when he entered into the life of a sanyasi, he began to visualize the whole lr ids 
Mat, world as à family. He took a vow now to treat the whole world withtan (2s and 
deny aqual eye and to devote himself to the service of mankind." That 'Vatika' | 
lunato ofM ayapuri deserves regards from where this will-determind man advanced | 1 pre- 
vho hyf towards Delhi, the capital of the country, for the salvation of the people. rience 
tdi ave a 
ith a There were a number of turning-points in the life of Swami d ie 
nd may Shraddhananda. Coming out of a traditional Hindi-world, he became the 
OF other crown of the Arya Samajis. In order to give a new vigour and Strength 
Man, k to national thinking and to the creation of citizens devoted to the security 
aN of the country, he founded the Gurukulas on the pattern of our old, glorious 
"ur educational system. The scope of the Gurukulas increased and the spread 


on the social and political horizons. There was no stoppage for him in 
his life. Like an arrow, he used to shoot forward. When he saw narrow 


| self-interests in political fields and he felt his aim getting frustrated, he 


aa changed his direction and devoted his service for the ‘Hindu Mahasbha,' 
stent) The Hindu Organisation, 'the Arya Sangathan, the Salvation of the schedule terary 
s oria castes and tribes and the transformation of religion. ite the 
evils i:berts. 
En ih We have to contemplate and study deeply his articles and books pion of 
Iden. i if we want to understand the different steps and many turns taken by him L swe 
t. Hee to read the maxims of unity. Swamiji had recognised the importance of i, ernist 
inter) journalism from the very beginning of his life. He knew very well the smith 
Powers of 'word'. So, he started his first journal "Sandharm weekly" on itionall 
Feb. 18, 1889 from Jallundhar. Commenting on the style, ethics and ‘ad the 
Policy of the paper Lala Saindas had said, ‘This paper will bring about a j| were 
new era in society: although it is difficult to say whether this era will be i tively 
800d or bad" He spoke these words in the same spirit as he had once Pratt's 
done to Munshiram (Swami Shraddhananda) when he had joined the Ross's 
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reading t 
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his whole literature in Hindi, then why do you bring out yaa 
Sad-dharma Pracharaka in Urdu?". He then decided to bring M rhe lead 
dharma Pracharaka in Hindi and since March 1907 Sed 
pracharaka began to be published in Hindi from Gurukul Kay | 
was made a daily newspaper from 1910. It was published from i 
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was the controller of all the politics ofi 


since January 30, 1915. It harbingc 
Arya Samaj. It gave full vent to all the views, opinions and though | 
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Mahatma Munshiram(Swami Shraddhananda). In 1904, another we 
Satyawati was published. Its first editor was Pt. Padam Singh Shim castes ar 
"Unity." 
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In fact, he was of the opinion that only one language in the 


|i 
) | 


3 1 

Es pem pring about unity. On 6th December, 1913, at Bhagalpur, l ax 

p awe caine the [Vth eee Sammalan: ne Swamiji had said l T 

Cli. M presidential address. "It is very diff i to unite a nation without I : ^ 
| n in bs language in the same way as the life of a fish without water". I cd 
diy i members of a society who do not have one language to understand B 

"Wi P feelings and thoughts of one another, can hardly be strong and united. — | 

bi: The leaders of India have bei d: that tus is cannot be built without ? pre- 
OU Sy ; national naguage but didis a lot of diffeseness about qe choice of eeu 
Rm tional language. In my opinion, pal the ‘Aryan language’ can "e the Hl, and 

neti, | ational language. We e that this ib not be the language of me Ilt: Sir 
m Dey indus, only but the national language of all the people of the Rent. joetry, 

dra, w swami shraddhananda considered that the unity of language is the main e past 


sor of the national unity. 
Hardy harbinger of the national unity 
CS of à 
DUghisQ Swami Shraddhananda wanted to demolish the distinctions of thc 
TW] castes and creeds. In his opinion, itis a great hindrance in the path o 
Sham} "Unity." In his Gurukul even the children of sweepers used to study, play 
Shri! and cat with the other children of high caste Hindus. 53 the Wacome 
loy]. President of the Amritsar Congress he proposed to give priority to demolish 
‘thet! uwouchabilty". "We, who are sitting in temples belonging to high caste 
> Api people should , make our hearts pious with the holy water of our motherland 


ishin and take a solemn pledge that six and a half crores of the people of this i 


e Swai] country are no more untouchables for us, but our brothers and sisters. po 
avy) Their sons and daughters will study in our schools; their men and women Madian 
s youll) will assemble in our meetings, and they will closely co-operate with us ‘lernist 
y brin inthe strugele for Independence" smith, 
jewsp | tional, 
n the He considered that the "salvation of untouchability" was one of ad the 
of St) the thread of unity. He almost wept when an untouchable was stopped I were 

express himself in the meeting organized by the Hindu Sangathan chaired i away 

by Pt. Madan Mohan Maly iya. Swami Shraddhanada described the events ratt’s 
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Atthe grave of the martyr, Many , qie VEP" 


'Janaja' of à Muslim martyr. 


had broken their relations on account of different issues, Were agai il id plans 
Again, I sent the two Janajis towards the grave-yard and they, * i \ yi Sal 
the cremation £ eround with three pyres. and after their CTEMAtions Sly, | (he Swan 
to the Almighty for the peace of their souls. I also prayed that, thei pis illnes 
and the Maslims should remain united with God's grace, A thisagf energy ? 
brother said to me, 'Why do you blame us? Sikhs are also al inportan 
community”. At that time, the stream of the tears of love Was fy | W mime 
down the eyes of hundreds of people among a crowd ot thousanj. fallen as 
when I departed from the cremation ground, principal Sushil Kung ihat they. 
came to me and embraced me and said, "I cannot tolerate Oppressi | help me 
the guiltless sons of my Motherland. My heart is with my people, 

3 C 


every true Christian is with you. 
| the frame 


names ol 
life of a c 
Swami S 
for the F 


Hearing these words of Swamiji, nobody can think of hima, 
of narrow out look. He was of the whole mankind, and the Whole nyj 
was his. His sacrifice has that power of the sun which lights up thew 


universe and resuscitates all life. 


TI 


The incident of April 4, 1919, is a unique example of the Hi, 
that he w 


-Muslim unity. Swamiji Maharaj started his message of unity wiht i 
Vedamantra "Tivam Hi Nah Pita Vaso, Tivam Mata Shatkrato" (i ti pani 
fuat aa, cb ma wt Hat”) from the Shahi Jama Masjid. After rdi 
public mecting, he addressee ihe gathering at Fetahapuri mosque. "Hi, 
and Muslims should unitedly fight against the English Empire and 
the chains of slavery". It was his well-considered thought that thew 


of both Hindus and Muslims can only bring about national-unily ands 
us our freedom. | 
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In 1922, the Sikhs had made an entrenchment at Ajnala in i 
on the issue of "Guru Ka bagh". He went to Amritsar to take pit 


and delivered his famous speech from Akal-Takhta. His speech streng 


in al] sp 
the Hindu-Sikh unity. 


ich lif 
When Abdul Rasheed was defaming Islam with his foolish di 
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fl 

and pl 
aha 
ihe Swa 


pis ines 
gray and 


vans, ihe preparations for the Conference of "The All India National 
gabha' were 2 going in Guwahati. The Reception-Chairman invited 
miji in it. The Swamiji himself could not participate in it due to 
s, but the message which he sent by telegram was a source of 
inspiration--" That the Swamiji Maharaj attached too much, 


portance to unity may be sensed from the following statements made 


jn 
"[ don't consider the senders of threatening messages so much 


by » him- 


fallen as they decm themselves to be. I pray to those who love me truly 


that they’: 
help me 10 protect my v valued principles. 


should show tolerance to the Muslim brethren and should thereby 


Certainly the politicians and the warriors have a big hand in building 
the framework of acastc. But the people forget their names, while the 
names of such greatmen, who are a powerful source to constuct a new 
lifeofa caste, always linger on in the memory of the coming generations. 
Swami Shraddhanandaji was onc of them. He sacrificed all that he had 


for the Hindu Muslim Unity. He sacrificed even his life for this. 


Those who think that the Swamiji thought of a particular community, 
that he was full of communal feeling. they are very much mistaken. The 
Swamiji Maharaj had risen above these petty consideration. He knew the 
distinctions of action, inaction and malaction. His thoughts were liberal. 
His heart was large enough. His action was tolerant. His life's ornaments 
were humility, fearlessness, desire to sacrifice, and unwavering faith. He 
Was the standard of humanity. He was the glory of bravery. He was the 


noble example of rishis. He was the pride of India. 


My humble salutations to our national leader Swami Shraddhanandji 
Ihe impressario of unity, who was rich in multifaceted genius, truthful, 
dutiful, trustful in God, self-respecting, fearless and who was an ideal 
leacher, affectionate towards his disciples, firm, principled, a frontliner 


in 
all spheres of life, and all sacrifices. 
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'Swami Shraddhanandj! Maharaj'. hy uen 
M i d icc 
i [ [ c a ' (IDA 
si Apostle of 'Karama Yoga B. 
ides. h i VD. Rake medium 
i ^ work Ww h 
| Swami Shraddhanandaji brought new dimensions Of nay, in 1908 
w à Ead vii à | 
ducation-systcm to challenge 'Macaulaya's English Cducation Sfi tlindi.S 
:ducation-Sy: : e ali c sy 
$ maien universities. He established the Gurukul Kangril Vishwavi i fim co! 
the India (To p à | 
d Hardwar, located on the foothills of the mighty and magnificent Hing, Goverdl 
at Hardwar, !0c< ao deal at f | 
1 in 1900. If Maharishi Dayananda Saraswati worked hard 10 give a Presis and Che 
in ; ; a 
four | lace to Hindi as à national language, Swami Shraddhananda rais obtain h 
pia a l 
mighty voice from the platforms of the Arya Samaj that the Medin; abook 0 
à atiot > local dialects. Chandr: 
-struction of education should be 
instruction E. 
is c c : jan Í 
Swamiji was not a man who makes his castles only in the ai! P | 
indi . 


was a great man who had his mighty roots in his Mother land. He 


his close and creative relations with his people. He had theft 


highly ' 


determination. He acted according to his visions. He was a fars 


ce rishi and Gurukul Kangri was the great laboratory to test his visio: an i 
Me ideals and thought Deenabandh Andrews, having returned returning icin 
lively — Shantiniketan, visited the Gurukula and met Swamiji. He told hima) ave 
Sa rly. : the students of the Shantiniketan of Gurudev Ravindranath Tagor. | Eve 
d said that there the students used to recite the poems. Hearing this Sia nis. 
Revo | said to him-"In the ashram of the Gurudev the students recite vers) said the 
have here in the Gurukula poetry dwells in the hearts of the students. higher 
M | i E Gandhi 
three <l] Swamiji was a great pioncer who combinded ancient learning told Mal 
hards f | a fine blending of modern western Science. He adovacated for the cr educatie 
hatch i and defended it by introducing the Vedic Literature, Sanskrit n the fore 
RUE fi Philosophy, Comparative religion, Ancient Indian History. am! E tiving ' 
E He was also aware of the challenges of the modern scientific "d in Varg 
| and therefore, he introduced Western modern sciences in his sim I 
perio; ! institution, the Gurukul Kangri Vishvavidyalaya is the first Un 
vM | India where science has been taught through the medium of Hindi” 
Archi 
their, | 
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jum. ]t is surprizing to note that Swamiji had done this ercat human 


ysical words in Hindi words, but even then the universities 
are facing € 
, Ni. med 


york when he started 
b ) vu 
908. At that time there was no dictionary of scientific words in 


teaching science through Hindi medium in his Gurukul 


Ji nagl in! 
Y pindi.SW 
ommitments made this work possible, with his inspiration Shri: | 


a amiji with his feelings of supreme patrotism, self-reliance and li 
Ysl | 
avid} firm € 
Goverd 
and Chemistry in Hindi. Mahesh Chand Sinha had gone to America to 


el han Shastri, the teacher of the Gurukul, had written books on Physics - 
bo 


prestiga] 


ioher education in Sciences when he returned from there, he wrote 
1 als 5 à 


obtain h 
| abook on Botany in Hindi. Many Gurukula scholars.like Acharya Ramdev 


medi | CUT 3 
My Chandra Gupta Vedalankar, Jai Chandra Vidyalankar, Satya Vrata Siddh 


| antalankar and Atridev Vidyalankar etc. had written their great books on 


Indian History, Sociology, Dance, Psychology and Medical Science in 


d E Hindi . ME il s Tistoy and Yogiraj Arvind have praised 

ante highly ‘the Vedic-magazine' edited by Acharya Ramdev. 

t farsi: ra | 

E Swamiji had proved that even the most difficult subjects could H 

h easily be taught through the medium of Hindi. He gave prestigious position l 

j lind othe Indian dialects and languages in the slave country. Gandhiji, Vinoba | terary 

Tagon d give, Kaka Kalalkara and Dr. Zakir Hussain also were of the opinion te the 

T 5 give a proper place to Indian language in their own country. At that pberts. 

al lime Mr. Sadlar, the chairman of Calcutta university commission has clearly b = 
9) e 


said these words-"The Gurukul has got great success in imparting the 


ents. | y. : : B 
higher education to its students through the Mother-tongue". Mahatma padan 
;3 Gandhi indicating the ultra-modernity of the Kashi Hindi Vishwavidyalaya lernist 
rning Mui Rye 
E told Mahamana Malviyaji-when Swami Shraddhanandaji can import higher 
n " i . 
ut education through the medium of Hindi by establishing the Gurukula in 
l { 
m he forest of Hardwar on the bank of holy Ganga, "Then why are you 
n m f 
m Ning Thomas-water to the students sitting on the bank of the Ganga 
ic y in Varanasi?" 
„stim! 


" In the issue of May 3, 1913 of Sad-dharma-Pracharak Swamiji 
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had rememibere 


| for 
3 f United Province, for his co-operation to give the Pres j pukul. 1 
af Lord © d Dev Nagri letters i Sli E. 
i lace to Aryan tongue Hindi an n the COUT Taos [ie articles 
DM pla N 
FI 5 of his efforts the clerks of ihe courts were increasing Urdu as then hU jd? Pat 
s a note about YE ur pa 
z | of court proceedings. Swamiji wrole a this in his ie ete , tei" p Í 
i get g government letters from the different places like the United Py, 
i with the Arya war 
i in which there is a crue! treatment yan language ES 5 


Nagri script! shall take this case in the court-council of the Provin, 


It gives me great p 
of the people of this country does not get real sympathy and lover, 


them’. 


ain to see that Dev Nagri script, which is the E j 


our 
erio The above cited examples are ample proofs to prove that Swani 
E 1 was keenly interested in introducing Hindi in the daily routine Woy 
the courts. He was of the opinion that the proceedings and Other wo; 
of the court should be done in the language which the justice-seeker py 
understands well. Justice Babu Madan Mohan, Justice, Pt. Vishnu 


Sha. ma and Justice Babu Musaddilal co-operated Swamiji in this wot 


Swamiji edited 'Sad-dharma-Pracharkak' in Urdu in 1889 a! 
thus he laid down the foundation of Sanskrit and culture in the stroy 


fort of Urdu. He prepared an atmosphere against the British Empit 


When the Hindi-edition of the "Marathi Kesari' was published in I% 
0) th Swamiji also continued to bringout the 'Sad-dharma Pracharka in Hii 
evo in the same years Swamiji was never in favour of double policies. Inl 


d | Pane Sec dharama Pracharak') there was a lot of material Ot Ean sin 
f dis topics of religion, education, politics, social reforms and other t, 

hree | sif | of national importance. In his paper Swamiji published his critical real}, me 
ae i1 on Gandhiji's Satyagrraha in Africa and the banishment of Lokm! ame may b 
atch o] | 

acts, ||| Tilak which the British Government did not like. His'son MDaemon. 
ouni | Vidyayvachaspati also published his weekly paper ‘Vijay’ in 1912% 


Delhi in the same vein. Tus weekly paper was con as dd pe 
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. The 'Shradha' had a peculiar importance because it covered 
on Hindi and national education system, Sw; 


amiji helped 


h E Singh Sharma and Pt. Rudraduta Sharma in the publication T 

à pe aper 'Satyavadi in 1904." 
|| gheir PAP ees 
2s and 


swamiji wanted to inspire the youths of India. He also was eager 


"T then the lessons of "SelI-Reliance' and self-glorification'. His 


? pre- 


Chandra Gupt Vedankar satisfied his desire by Writing a volume fi 
n f rience 


E a 
, Hindi. His disciple and a number of Arya-Pracharaka served Hindi | lave a 
t "t country. Gopal Narayan Pathak went to Fiji with the i inspiration Il. and 
fswamiji. He propagated Hindi among Indians who were living there. : int. Sir 
(UE n 
win inspired by Swamiji young girls and boys came to our country )oetry, 
j fom Fiji. Swami Ram Manoharanand went to Fiji and there he established e past 
yGuukula in 1919. Bhawani Dayal Sanyasi also was inspired by Swamiji Htc: ane 


ndhe did Hindi-Prachar-work in South Africa, we can never forget the 
“leat contribution to Hindi-movement by Shri. Amichand Vidyankar, 
dro was a bonafied graduate of the Gurukul Kangri Vishvavidyalaya, 
ardwar, Arya Samaj has played a tremendous role in Hindi-prachar 


work in Mauritius. 


t slo e deine e ; 

. .| Swamiji enriched Hindi Literature by writing autobiography, 
mpi| ; d i i : 

| in miniscences and biographies. His famous biographical works are 'Kalyan 

n 190, 


Nag Ka Pathik'. Bandighar Ka Vichitra Anubhav' and 'Arya Pathik 
,jkhRam'. Considering his talent the people elected him the president 
HM Akhil Bahrtiya Hindi Sahitya Sammelan Bhagalpur in 1913. Dr. 


a pundan Das, the famous Hindi litterateur, praised Swamiji in his ES 
remi : “mein glorified words which prove his greatness. We can gneiss P 
kman E Swamiji with great regards as a great lover of Hindi. His Ec 
n lade x be associated with other two devoted sons of Hindi-Maharishi vea 
pi nda Saraswati and Bhartendu Harish Chandra. | tively 
Swamiji Was a great man who had his variegated personality as | pus 

| gian, histori : ial reformer. P 

nan, litterateur, journalist, legal expert and soci Later 

je and 

aney, 

s, the 
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; an elightened educational; 
eam pre-eminently as an elig de Onalist, Hey, war 
a He stan et md ouide to the people of his time, He s & 5 
i h bearer al e : EA. gs 
ton great tore : :shing the foundations of traditional g li: 
, (oa great extent Im demolish : "Spe 
e " n rned ignorance into intellectual awakening, Conservati, : 
e turne 2 * - 7 T ND. t 
; : t. In short Swami Sharddhanandaji heralded ihe 
ld enlightenment. i people Ny social ri 
ay era for the Indian ; 
a new era £o pap 
. initi seh 
He established a new scientific definition of culture and | Th 
philosophy He inspired Aryans to arise and awake and not to Sly influen 
e transform the dull society into an ideal culture one. The Ging of iliu 
3 1 
ur was an ideal place for his reformative movement. The doors of this insti momen 
Suo were opened for education for all the seekers of knowledge withoy,| "0! onl 
discreation of caste and creed. He did a lot of works for the Uplifin} natural 
of the youths belonging to the scheduled castes and scheduled triby\) to oUF 
other organization had done such a tremendous work for these peo} far fro! 
Swamiji had done. I conclude this article with the hope thatiftheps| to Nor 
generation could mould their lives according to the teachings of Swix} of the 
ult there would be a new glorious dawn in India. he was 
ultui 
anac father | 
entu | also dr 
vely | 
sa “cet of the 
heir! 7 
o thi Ü nu 
; ntouchability 
evol toucitabtuty E 
fightir 
lave à ; T 
hi e reformers in Travancore ha carri 
hissi . The ref T have done wel in arith 
fdis | the matter of untouchability. The more I think of it in terms ate 
bree i of religion the more convinced I become that it is the great i 
arda 1 est blot upon Hinduism. I, therefore, hope that the reform 
atch Ni ers will not rest content till every temple and every public 
acts. lH school is open to the so-called untouchables on a fooling bibs 
ount I of equality with the other Hindus” ^ - T 
I : -Mahatma's Message - ‘The Liberator’ 15th April 1929. as on 
erioc | every 
onfe | 
Vilfre | 
rchil j 
heir | 
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Di 
ami Shraddhanand: A Visit to Haridwar 
S Dr. Satendra K. Choudhary 
swami Shraddhanand, an immortal soul, was one of the crucial 
formers in the Arya tradition of Indian culture. His very great 


social re 


hernalia gave strength to both Arya Samaj and Freedom Movement. 
parap 


was a touch of the values of human life behind his revolutionary 
There Was * 


fluence and due to this reason, he was able to reach the topless tower 
j " 1 1 a tton 
f ilium He always found success lying at his feet. His sacrificing 
ol! s : 

ments of life paved the way to the coming wandering generations, 
mo 


not only of India, but also of the world. Tears come to our eyes as 
naturally as the morning dew of fragrance to the flowers when we recall 
to our memory that fatal accident(assassination), the fierce stroke, too’ 
far from imagination, when the Lord Sun started his journey from South 
to North, and almost five thousand years before, the great grand father 
of the Mahabharata, Bhishma also took his journey voluntarily, when 
he was lying on the death-bed ‘of arrows from many days. The grand 
father of Delhi and the king of the hearts of people Swami Shraddhanand 
also dropped a word of bye-bye and took his last breath in the Kurukshetra 


of the ancient Indian Arya culture. 


The life of Swami was an interesting anecdote of struggle and 

fighting for human values. He tolerated the slaps of time, but always 

: ; TRUE v ; Scacrificl 
carried on the path of thorns in life. He is a very good example of sacrifi 


penance, truth, and honesty. 


During his life's journey he also visited Haridwar which is the 
biggest place of pilgrims in the West-North India, and itis always counted 
às one of the first holy places. That js why, wc can see festival-small 
or big-in the 360 days of the year. The Maha Kubh. which comes after 


i ar > the semi 
every twelve years is unique, and after each six year We ses 
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Son writers nd ba Menealo haea ain sess and 
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bh. After the death of Rishi Day 'anand the first Kumbh Me chy 
Kumbh. 


held at Haridwar. Secing the laziness of the Arya Samaj Munshi me mation 
i Į (Swami Shraddhanand) appealed to the Arya Samaj through the Magay ji pen 
«Rh 'Sad-dharma Parcharak’. When this slight movement started, , NL 
E |a representative committees also came into existence. Munshij a à us 
| the burning problems of the holy city with his inspiring lectures a 
p debates. The message of Vedic Dharma was sent door to door, lite 


really a good induction of Arya Samaj. for the people in Hardwar. Th 
flame of Arya Samaj which was burnt in the Kumbh by Munshi 1 


still burning even today in stormy night to show the path to the wanderen 


Needless to say, the credit for the propaganda of Arya Samaj in the seni 
Kumbh and the Maha Kumbh goes for Munshiji which was done by the 
help of 'Parcharak' At present, this holy land is known as "the Collage 

e 


of Mayapur". 


It goes without saying that the outer work (output) of man isa 


means of direction to the inner work (input). Man should follow only tlic 


ultu inner work, not the outer work, for the outer work is temporary, and the 
anat inner work is always green - permanent. Feelings (inner work) are always 
2 | pure and pious, where as dust of circumstances can fall on the outer work. 
arly. i The generations of the world should also sce and follow the inner feelings 
are of Swami Shraddhanand, and they should also try to walk on the palh 
WO shown by Swamiji. We should make his inner feelings as a means to achieve | 
ave the end. The social and individual personality of Swamiji is based on 
d i celibacy, penance, truth, sacrifice, honesty, faith and obsession. The life 
oc cB of Swamiji is a sucessful result of the highest achievement of celibacy # 
ards | the cost of free moment of youth, and the very best example of the attemp 
ae l | of the establishment of thesc prinicples in socicty is Gurukul Kangri. I 
ount |j the credit of his truth and faith Gurudev R.N. Tagore wrote, "Shraddhanav 
i has had the ideals for the belief of Truth in this rare country, and we ot 
erio! | sce this belief of Truth in real form in the midst of the characte! d 
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she [ courage, the richer of honesty, the figure of celibacy, an idol 


jon O 
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ery, the flame of nationality, the sun of Indian culture. We say bye- 
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hundred of hundred time: ortal soul - a worshipper of human 
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The Poetry of Philip Larkin 


TÉ evel 


A. N. Dii, season | 
2i pee 9, 1922 in Conventry) is moder 
th Philip Larkin (born August ?^ entry) is one ory, | sgband 
E | E dine odern English qoum who through their poetry have c the vef 
i odine niche for themselves in the sacred temple of the Muse. i. S ynlike 1 
l Larkin has also experimented withthe fictional form, his future fane y. à of Dyla 
rest only on his poetry. So long hc has written quite a few poetical Voi "Sel f-C¢ 
of lasting worth, such as The North Ship (1945), The Less Dom poets -F 
(1955), The Whitsun Weddings (1964), and High Windows(1974), y constric 
these volumes clearly bring out Larkin's poignant observations. qj an inter 
desperation, cheerful nihilism, well-marked gentility, artistic Clarity gif real cO. 
uncomplicated imagery. They bear ample evidence to the fact that Ls Moderr 
is a balanced, controlled and disciplined poet, who feels deeply thay) givena 
days of complicated and obscure poetry of the Pound-Eliot-J yoce tradi: probler 
are gone and that English poetry has to release itself from the clutches current 
torturous foreign slogans and unnecessary technical experimentation domina 
A. Alvarez rightly states that "the experimental techniques of Eliot andi] general 
:ultu rest never really took on in England because they were an esseniit) 
da American concern..." The group of poets to which Larkin belonged: 
ively Movement poets-wanted to bring English poetry back to native traditi 
arly | and to restore it to common man and common sense, to 'ordinarinest Auden, 
heir i things and events. "Looki 
opn the ex-s 
:evol | 23 
jave M In his well-known anthology called New Lines, Robert Cong pa 
hiss | | has pointed out that the poets in the late 1940s and early 1950s produci! ps 
ps genuine and healthy poetry" and that the poetry of the period tendedit mmeg 
us E "written by and for the whole man, intellect, emotions, senses and a H 
atch | | The Movement poetry may be distinguished from its predecessors int m 
acte Mi "submits to no great systems of theoretical constructs nor agglomerilt " ^ 
unt | l of unconscious commands”, and "is free from both mystical and lo i. 3 
| | compulsions" and, like modern philosophy, "is empirical in its ati? E. 
erior | all that comes." It has a reverence for the real person or event, and ia B i 
onfe | gai 
Vilfre | | 
rchi " 


eiri i | 
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3 George Orwell exerted, though indirectly, a major influence upon 


elish poetry. On the technical side, its practitioners refused to 
tional structure and comprehensible language, even when 


It 
modem E 


sgpandon & T? 
verse is most highly charged with sensuous or emotional intent. "* 
the 


Unli ' 
į Dylan Thomas and George Barker, the Movement poets were largely 
0 > 


pethe intellectualism of carly Auden and Spender and the romanticism 


«self-contained, formal and sought to be unrhetorical". 7 Some of these 
.philip Larkin, Kingsely Amis, Donald Davie and Thom Qunn--felt 


poets > t "usd: 
ted in the flight of their fancy. Credit goes to them to have aroused 


stric 
SM in W.B. Yeats and William Empson, whose verse represents a 
real concern for ‘form’, which is one of the main features of English 
Modernism, as Philip Hobsbaum puts it^ They are also credited with having 
siven a new thrust to English poetry, a fresh approach to human life and its 
tradi problems. Edward Lucie-Smith has justly remarked that "British poetry is 


uche) currently in a period of exploration," and that "it is not in the thrall of any 
3t 


ntatio dominant figure, or even of any dominant literary or political idea." The 

Kt s 

Land? general remarks made in this paragraphs aptly apply to Philip Larkin too. 
W ? 


Sentit; 
n 


Larkin began his poetic career under the inspiring influences of W.H. 
Auden, Dylan Thomas, and W.B. Yeats. In one place, he writes thus: 
"Looking back, I find in the poems not one abandoned self but several---- 
the ex-schoolboy, for whom Auden was the only alternative to ‘old-fashioned’ 
poetry; the undergradute, whose work a friend affably charactersized as 
Dylan Thomas, but you've a sentimentality that's all your own’; and the 
immediately post Oxford self, isolated in Shropshire with a complete Yeats 
stolen from the local girls" school." From this statement it is quite clear 
that in the carly forties. Larkin a librarian by profession at the University of 
Hall was still groping in the dark for evolving a style of his own, and that he 
Vas still ‘immature’ for a poet's career. Admittedly, Larkin started his poetic 
career at a really bad time when the Second World War was terribly raging. 
Âs the poct was inclined towards music, especially towards traditional jazz 


* against modern jazz which he disliked, since his student-days, he was 
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28 Y of KA 
particularly charmed by Yeats ~~... h. his early ye, hs A 
í | became an enthusiastic disciple of Ye ‘s collection E à E 
Enn The North Ship. While at oxford, Larkin heard and impassiong 2 yis mol 
V " on Yeats at the English Club by Vernon Watkins (in 1943) ang wd TT 
i to him. He confesses that "I spent the next three years trying to Wis ! 
i Yeats. not because [liked his personality or understood his ide; ds by ^ t 
infatuation with his music (to use the word I think Vernon Used), In ud L 
to myself il must be admitted that it is a particularly potent music, E public f 
as garlic, and has ruined many a better talent." But soon Larkin ZN His poc 
his alleginace to Thomas Hardy; that was in carly 1946 when he realy sceptical 
ur ! little blue book, Chosen Poems of Thomas Hardy. About his sudden svig form sor 
eriot over to Hardy, the poet informs us as follows : "Hardy I knew asa To; here anc 


but as regards his verse I shared Lytton Suachey's verdict that the loj Larkin p 
not even relieved by a little elegance of diction."This opinion did nos 
A 


long......... "I? Another dominent influence upon Larkin in his Oxford 4; 
‘| freshly « 


was that of Kingsley Amis, with whom he shared "a passion for traditgy 


jazz." which carries with it an air of nostalgic elegance. SEA 


which la 


3 : : mm A 
Speaking of the Movement poets in general, E. Lucie-smith}y j 


remarked that they "admired Edwin Muir and Robert Graves; and somelim; 


but not always, John Betjeman." And Robert Conquest has also loci? i 
ay i some of the dominant influences on their mind and art : i In 
Sdn ollowin 
evo! "The connoisseur of influences would probably find haté T 
a E general recognition of Yeats as the great poct of the century is reflecel enc 
adie a a considerable debt of matter and method among_the poets in this baa i one 
hree | Writer such as Robert Graves and Edwin Muir also have their echoes! TS year 
ards — a question not merely of technical influence, but of the example ofl consequ 
ar | | Post unabashed and unthcoretical eye to visual and cmotional events NH an age o) 
oun | their sometimes eccentric views cannot obscure. Auden, too, cast and ob the two p 


" : = E 
[| shadow here and there : Who can escape that large and rational talent 


i ... dL is mainly a matter of technical j " 
a j d echnic pts 
erio 41 al influence. T 
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ADI Muir and Auden were good poctic craftsmen, 

akin couldn Escape them when he came to compose his own Ges 

i melancholy pocms were, however, written under the impact of Hardy 
and Housman. 


IIT 
Larkin, who is unmarried, undemonstrative and unwilline to bea 


ublic figure. does not believe in striking attitudes or formulatine theories 


ews| P : ; T 
b His poetic persona Is essentially unromantic, empirically-minded and 
Wilh F ONUS DIA ; es 
sceptical. 1 Though it is difficult to arrive at a definite credo of his. one may 
Tas] ^ 
k 


form some idea about his poctic attitude through his occasional statements 
here and there. In D.J. Enright's anthology, Pocts of the 1950s (1955), 


Larkin proclaims: 


As a guiding priaciple I believe that every poem must be its own 
freshly created universe, and therefore have no belief in ‘tradition’ or a 
common my'th-kitty or casual allusions in poems to other poems or poets, 
which last I find unplcasantly like talk of literary understrappers letting you 
sce they know the right peoplc:" 


This statement is unquestionably a negation of the whole Eliot-pound- 
Joyce literary axis. In his book, All What Jazz (1970), Larkin makes the 
following observation : 


The genesis of modernism is related to an imbalance betwecn the 
wo tensions from which art springs : these are the tension between the 
artist and his material and between the artist and his audiencc.....in the last 
15 years or so the second of these has slackened or cven perished. In 
consequence the artist has become over-concerned with his material (hence 
în age of technical experiment), and, in isolation, has busied himself with 


the ine: giae 
two principal themes of modernism, mystification and outrage." 


True to this observation, Larkin shapes his material so skilfully that 
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nded effects in his poems. 


he is able to produce the inte 


IV 


ight have cherished some romantic illusions TM 


The North Ship, but with the passage of time} 
he 
no reality and wrote about the the ordinary ey, "dn 
CNUs ay, 
w 


Larkin m 
in his first volume, 
in areas of pressing 
people in a polished and 
ambulances, hospitals, old 
poetic material. Even a po 
Deceived, which is one of Lar 
brings out the 'ordinariness' of n 


polite manner. Generally, a photograp} 
ES 

age, loneliness, broken marriages; these c, 
Onsiity, 


his em like "Church Going" taken {rom then 


Less 
poems, 


kin's greatly anthologised and Poupu 
è 


nan: 


Hatless, I take off 
My Cycle-clips in awkward reverence..... 


Herein the picture of the post-war Welfare State Englishman} 
presented in a concentrated form: the poet looks shabby and is not wori 
about his dress; he is poor and rides a bike and not a car; he is gauchek: 
full of agnostic piety; he is underfed, hopeless, bored and wry. The pox 
clearly shows that the poet is "not a strange creature inspired" but "liket 
man next door". Church-going is a common sight in England on Sunda 
but in his dealing with the subject the poet adopts an original stance di 
mde heretic. The harsh realities of life press him hard in his pot 

Toads! (in The Less Deceived) and "Toads Revisited" (in The While 
Weddings), wherein he stresses the need:of working for a fair living int 


world. The openi 7: ; . j 
opening stanza begins with a question put by the poet lo hims 


Why should I let the toad work 


- Squat on my life? 
an't I use my wit as a pitchfork 
— And drive the brute off? 
on he makes a platitudi i 
! nous statement about the intellec 
their way of living: 


was? 
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Pu. TI HOD esntbboWw niei yfi” | 
qi H Lots € of folk live. on their, wi vi «06b Tah erat i ui 
ang au entis 215 fat li e 
3o TE Fondin s LSP ER. yea, ont 9a /nelley, 
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zio bas bosse dont vod! moe: DUE OT BAN 
Jlri 


| 
{ Í 

ile abus 
jill | 
| 


bin | E a ate ihe; poet Adentilies.himselt: with the joad' an gut shat odds 

p go Y z re- 
llis vit dis,own, hard. lu ck. Obviously, Larkin; Presents himself herana i AES 
«M andes workaday, middle-aged, working, man, looking, sIorard.to i 


2) liement and a comfortable pension---'Stuff your, pension; AnsToads . 
Revisited", the poet assumes the persona of the world- weary observer 
„ho is impressed by precious; little; and, depressed, byy almost everything 
ound. Here he resglutely rejects the life-style, of those who dodge the 
pad-work-palsied old men, harergyed, clerks,,, Waxen out-patients, and 
daracters in long coats, , Rejecting ,all of them, he, wishes to have- 


2912612209 ni 2eoloiwwted DAA 


o taoi? ioo 95.1 odo, give me intray, iterna- 
het; My loaf-haired secretary, as not | 
ed ofa 


My shall-Kecp-the-call-in-Sir: 


pes bas 


ikei What else can I ANS WET sod) ono s nl terary 
ps tol or enibuosot: bovil JULIO sense A te the 
ceoth indin the end he.againyestablishes.his.commadeship,.with the toad4give me »berts. 
P^ your arm, old toad’. The; poet's s liking of his librarianship, is to he clearly “tion of 
Le (Inferred from such.yyitty, statements, jd jhe, poem reminds one, of Robert of the 
An) Frost's "Two Tramps in Mud-Time" for an almost identical; attitude. A padan 
in ading of such poems as these clearly convinces the reader that the poet pgs 
Mo pretensions.about his status.and work;and shatihe;is involved neck- ques 
"eas surroundings SS bas. sftaitne bas .ovloe o?" eozitmotq H ismi dinu ha the 

[iS "M » [n 
e M Jt aono an 23i au do Hat bns CogA ni agno? 2vo D i "es 
^), s.ime;one comes se The Whitsun, Weddings, ape dissoyore _stively 


Fate, themes, of love.and;death have, become, insistent upon the, author. 


imis Igathis. aNellereceiy yed third volumciof Larkin's Jhegeyigmer 
J "We; Times Literary, Supplement (Londpn) has; remarked, as follows: 
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"The Whitsun Weddings cont 
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ains thirty-two of them [poems]. a a 
ig nemici 
c 


; ten are among Mr. Larkin's best and indeed hee the best Poems tah almost ] 
f 
p time..... They move, broadly, from a common Ma concern LU Es 
them they range across a whole emotional human landscape Which an 
i in compassion, violence, humour, Jove, a sense of order ang 1 1 
i waste, Together they present they finely imaged and expressed distil on 
of a remarkable poetic personality", What distinguishes this vole death. | 
the poet's earlier volumes is its concentration on certain specific ideas Vil 
any poetic adornment. The idea of love is partly clevated here for thes 
of a better life on carth: 
Ur 
How separate and unearthly love is, 
Or women are, or what they do, ( 
Or in our young unreal wishes Larkin i 
Seem to be: synthetic, new, "Toads 
And naturcless in ecstasics. Road’. 


("The Large Cool Store’) | reality o 


ultu mystery 
anai — and again: 

e | In everyone there sleeps 

arly A sense of life lived according to love. 

reir, | To some it means the difference they could make 

) thi | By loving others, but across most it sweeps 

Eo As all they might have donc had they been loved. 

VES ("Faith Healing”) 


mee | It is not that Larkin always paints a rosy picture of love despite! poignan 
OE truth that it promises "to solve, and satisfy. And sct unchangeably inork 
cts, | (Love Songs in Agc") and falls on us "Like an enormous yes" (For Sur 
unt | | Bechet"). Sometimes - rather very often -it goes with a sense of los?| 
d wastage. This is the overall impression created by such poems % "uw i 


Songs in Age". "Faith Healing", "For Sidney Bechet", "Talking in B 
"Wi ‘ " Wag, jc 
Wild Oats", and "Afternoons". In mixing love with the sad, S 
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senses. 


The note of balance is struck by reminding the reader time and again 
pout the ultimate end of human life, about man's inevitable decay and 
al y Gu : E 
jb. In "Nothing to Bc Said", the poet writes thus: 
Hours giving evidence 
or birth, advance 


on death equally slowly. 


Old age is a stepping-stone to death. This is tacitly suggested by 
Larkin in "Love Songs in Age". He is even prepared to greet it, and in 
"Toads Revisited" he appeals to the toad to ‘help me down Cemetery 
Road. Morcover, this is a very practical attitude towards the ultimate 
reality of a man's life, for his days are numbered and he can't solve the 


mystery surrounding this reality: 


Ah, solving that question 

Brings the priest and the doctor 

In their long coats 

Runnings over the filed 
("Days") 


This realisation prompts the poet to remark in one of his most 


spiel poignant poems, "Dockery and Son", that- 


Life is first boredom, then fear. 
Whether or not we use it, it goes, 
And leaves what something hidden from us chose, 


And age, and then the only end of age. 
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The yawning emptiness of our age, its lack of useful contacts and 
concourses, its moribund meaninglessness: all this becomes the central 
metaphor of Larkin's poctry, and he comes out with incisive and sardonic 


understatements to demolish old beliefs and rotten customs like a truc 


TOlagorg 
ike ab} iconoclast. His sharp wit and balanced judgement can peep into the reality 

mayta] of things, events and people and readily expose their mask, shams and mge of 
hewoig| pretensions. This is certainly a good service to humanity at large through terna- 


the medium of poctry, and Larkin does not lag behind in it in poem after as not 
poem and volume after volume. In an article on "Poetry and Landscape in 2dofa 
Present England" (published in Granta, dated 19th October, 1963), Donald 
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happii ‘commendable mastery: of language, rhyme and cadence - a point that has tional, 
Nol been elaborated in this paper for want of time and space -- and shows a id the 
Hopkinsian tendency towards word-making and compounding. He strikes ies 

à delicate artistic balance in his poems through his convincing arguments Lo 
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used for the overall tendencies. of the period is "Victorianism" 
characte 
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quite vague and uncertain in its meaning. Some appellations ud 
designate this period show its divergent trends : Age of Realism, m. " 
Expansion, Age of Moral Idealism, Age of Prudery, Age of Compronig b. 
Age of honest doubt, Age of Science and Imaginative prose, Age wi 
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Humanitarianism, Age of Industrial Revolution, Age of Reforms, pei bis char 
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Adam as 


psychic 


Transition which are various aspects of the apparently peaceful but interna} 


turbulent period of formentation. 
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In this great age of material effluance, upsurging intellectual con 


political awakening, democratic reforms scientific advancement and si 


his symp 


and religious unrest saw the emrgence of the great women novelist. Min 
Ann Evans who is popularly known by her pen-name George Eliot. Thou 
by her birth, George Eliot, represents rthe first phase of Victorian fiction 
as the complete age has been divided in to two parts: the early Viclons 
and the later Victorian Age), yet represents the second phase for her wailing 
The advent of George Eliot in Victorian fiction becomes a new messa! 
the Victorian readers. Covering the period from 1859 to 1876, the y 
marking for the publication of their first and last novel "Adam Bod 
"Danial Deronda" » respectively. She brought a revolution in the worldd 
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fiction writing. Introuducing realism in English fiction, she stands?! t 


threshold of the beginning and creation of psychological and psy choant 
trends in her fiction writing. 
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h ological canons in her novels. She aims at bringing to light the basic 
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ses and tendencies of her characters which are herctofore not clear in 

nals of psychology. She tries to grip the psyche of her characters 

prough their behaviour. 

George Eliot grasps the roots of human tendencies revealing the very 

depth of human heart and mind. She reveals the dormant impulses of the 
Her first novel "Adam Bede" is marked for revealing the 


characters. i 
psychic motives of human beings. Arthur Donnithrone, a villain and an 
egoist is shown for the windings of his motives and inner impulses along 
vih the immoral evasiveness in his character. After spoiling the chastity 
| of Hetty, the heroine of the novel, Arthur undergoes the metamorphosis of 
| his character. He seduces Hetty to sartisfy his impulsive hunger. The hero 


Adam asscsses Arthur: 


"Deeds of Kindness were as casy to him as a bad habit: they were 
the common issue of his weaknesses and good qualities of his cgoism and 
his sympathy..... when he was a lad of seven he one day kicked down an old 


gardner's pitcher of broth from no motive but a kicking impulse" (A.B. 279). 


A personality of contradictions of “Weaknesses and good qualitics" 
isset by the author in order to grip his "Kicking impulse" for self-indulgence. 
This impulse of his behaviour makes him flirt with Hetty upto an extent of 
spoiling her chastity. In the fictional world of George Eliot, an individual is 
free for his behavioural choice, but he must be mentally prepared to face 
the consequences of his choice. Arthur is being punished - not a physical 
Punishment it is indeed, but a punishment of conscience to take out the 
ballet inside of him. After the trial of Hetty, he feels no compunction in 


ticking anything for self-indulgence. 


At the end of Hetty's life, he feels repentant for what he is: 
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her much féSBeétobéetisnsr huesuperidil kotelddec besg 
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c gipsies ai} to nio to Rer espeejations and she comes back 


Here she analyses hereself and finds that her conduct had 


i Y pher father. 
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jan ipo wigked to be; cluded OME 141). Sion elieiv sigan 
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ML clio motives and low.impulses,, When sheis irresistibly drawn towards 
us SENSA p OTSA 


E hiini philip Wakem, the deformed son of lawyer Wakem - the fellow who was 
I 


T gil. resnonsible for the economic;breakdownjof Tullivers family. She 
n anges secret nesting with hen Jover beequse her, brother, docs potliken 
Mel erige company: of Philip. i Lys, led adolescent; Maseis. delving 
We imibutietresisaith reticent RhHip;? Should venise mc kis youias 
Ml {das Tema] will i£yeyclKegsso XPS xen pug No, bory Kisses, me. 
a Maseic put hor arm.round his neck and kissed. hum quite carnestty"; ME(224), 
na Heating of. binking, is, Psychologically, viable and isdn, kesping, with, her 
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e memorics of early striy; 
dreamed? Where, then, would be all the ly str Wing. 
ti s - . 
pain, which had been nurtured in her throy 


| the divine PRE-SENTIMENT of EC 
hy 


deep pity for another's 
of affection and hardship - al 


" (M.F. 35 
hieher than mere personal enjoyment". (M.F. 558) 


Maggie visits here cousin Lucy who has recently been enga 
adas Rohr is 


gedi 
e Sl 
The Village dandy, Stephen Guest -" is fescing 


Stephen Guest. í i led 
Maeeic's loftier beauty and she by degrees, yields to force of all dill 


fecling towards him rather than she ever felt towards Philip," (2) 


This is not mere adolescent fancy but a yearning of a young lady 
now she develops in her behaviour towards a male counterpart, She fina 


prepares herself to drift in a boat on the current of the river Floss. He 


drifting signifies a running after lower impulses of a human being, Befor | 


she is lost through the amorous glance of Stephen Guest, the author present 
her mental strife thus: "A horrible punishment was come upon her forth 
sin of allowing a moment's happiness that was treachery to Lucy, to Phil 


- to her own better soul. (M.F. 538). 


A sense of her past ties and her duties towards her cousin Lucy ani 
her conscience work together to check her unwarranted actions. She at 


Stephen Guest to “leave me to myself if you please and for future avoi 


mc" (M.E.538). The subtle working of conscience makes her to realize ht 
"momentary happiness had been smitten with a blight - a leprosy. (MF f 


538). 


Maggic has hardly any faith in the drama of outward world. Shei 


introvert and is always ready to abide by the call of her conscience. She 


eager to have "the divine voice with in us for the sake of being true to allit 


motives that sanctify our lives" (M.F. 450) She is always impulsive and 
hard to predict her future coursc. Disah Morris's remark for Hetty Sorel 


Adam Bede that "She is a wandering lamb" (A.B. 31) can still mot: | 
| f fife. TI 


j first he is 


appropriately be applicd to Maggie Tulliver. 
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JEU GM s " u 
«gilas Marner” is a small novel of George Eliot having 
al study of Silas for its theme. George 


chologic ER Eliot links the past of 
sis with his present. This linking device reveals the inside of Silas in a 
Io 


„remarkable manner. George Eliot tells us about the origin of the 
very M 


story 

"It came to me first of all quite suddenly, as a sort of legendary tale 
regested by my recollection of having once, in carly child hood, scen a 
sugge ie ‘ 


It on he subject I 
came inclined to a more realistic treatment"(3). The more realistic is 


jnen Weaver with a bag on his back, but as my mind dwe 
be i i 
| George Eliot's presentation of her protagonists, the better is her psychological 

probe. Silas can more appropriately be characterized as a straight forward, 
| imnocenily trusting and faith-loving honestman. He is falsely accused of 
the theft in the church when he is in a cataleptic fit. Shocked by the 
injustice he faces due to his innocence and humulity, Silas leaves Lantern 
yard and comes to stay at Raveloc. It is but natural for him to lead a 
lonely life with no desire to make friends. After that he worked like an 


insect and hoards money. His heart and life lay in hoarded money. 


"He loved the guineas best, but he would not change the silver - the 
crowns and half crowns that were his own earnings. begotten by his labour. 
he loved them all. He spread them out in heaps and bathed his hands in 
them: then he counted them up in regular piles, and felt their rounded outline 
«f between his thumb and fingers and thought fondly of the euineas that were 

only half carned by the work in his loom, as if they had been unborn 
children"-S.M.(Silas Marner) (28-29). 
| No wonder, when his wealth is stolen, he feels disappointed. balIled 
ind deprived. The lite "like a rivulet” (S.M.29) becomes "the barren 
| nd."(S.M 29). These images depicts the inner disappointment where the 
"Mi Penetrates and takes out untrodden region of human psyche. The 
Kay of Silas Marner is the history of metamorphosis to different stages 
| life, The author had traced the inward history of Silas step by step. At 


the js « : ERIS 
he is Shown as an honest. gentle and truth-loving man. In the words of 
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dasolatinn His beast 
creature" (S.M. 103). 
leave him in dejection and cil ni | 
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mm Godias well I4 He, findsa Í foundling, female, baby, Eppie, as, A Sb, 
dip gold. The, te Company of ihisichild infuses i ip him a human tendemeg 


Eppicappears to Silas' r "blurred Visionias hard gold/ (4) that saturates | 


thirst/for human loye and Kindness Care ef Eppie makes him social, y 
approaches, Mrs... Doll; i Winthrope and.shows his willingness;to, be guid 
by,her: ;L want, Ip do, gyeny thing; as.cqn be; (done. for, the. child... Tas 
accordingly, IhyguMdell me." $M: Aon o sissi on die oi 
tiom bobusod ni yel sil ban mood eid E zonon abiso bas ys 

In this way, Eppie becomes an influential source for the redemption 

of his defected Jife, Athe; ouch of this golden haired Eppie, his;preseni 
Tipked with his, pasca psychplpgical reflection inside his mind goesa, 
mi «band aid bord ban eqsodl ai 00 rao! boorg otl Me modi bovo 
oniliuo 19d this, be his little, Sister. come back to himina dream: jis tk 
sister pyhom. he, bad carrjed abo, Vini is; arms, fon a year before she, det 
hende 33 small boyi withont shoes or stockings” (S-M;; 13] do 
49€-2€) gore M etia. M. a- nobit 


bofír dThus;Eppic, Quec more links him yyith, the world. He,now, shares 


UA LAT. 


the human fellowship of.the,community’ (5), Eppig becames, sogenoral | 
power tohin, because! i Aere; was, ; no. Fepulision z around, him now «ither Wi 
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re's goodi, this world - I've a feeling O'that now; and it makes 


s there's a good more nor he can see, T' spite O' the trouble and 
" (S.M. 203). 


"The 


m feel à 
ihe wickedness 


egates her real father Godfrey Cass to follow Silas and thereby 


Eppie n 
fms her motive stability. Clearly, George Eliot has broken new erounds 
contis n 3 : = 

"T compare Silas Marner with the Mill on the Floss. In the latter 
Wi 


vel, she treats the story of Maggie as life history, in the former a fable is 
nove» 


tto show the present springing up from the past. The instrumental 


wrough DUREE 
je speaks of "deeper psychological insight of the author"(6). 


child Epp 


Her next nvoel "Romola" illustrates further development in her art 
| ofthe inward study of character. The novel shows how she lurks deeply to 
| cogitate upon the inner tendencies and human motives that lie deep if human 
motives that lie deep in human consciousness. Human mind is a 


conglomeration of virtuous ideals George Eliot once spoke of her creative 


method; 


plion "Itis the habit of my imagination to strive after as full vision of the 


eni| medium in which a character moves as of the character itself. The 
psychological causes which prompted me to give such details of Florentine 
life and history as I have given, as precisely the same as those which 
determined me in giving the details of English Village in "Silas Marner", 
| orthe "Dodson's life", out of which were developed the destinies of poor 


| Tom and Maggie"(7). 


"Romola" can fruitfully be studied in the light of her observation. 


The theme of Romola can briefly be put as a tragic tale narrating interactions 


between a thoroughly virtuous woman and a thoroughly wickedman. For 


the purpose of character anal ysis, Tito Mclema is made the focus of attention. 


he covers the complete narrative of the novel and all major characters 


itate around him. The character of Tito moves from worse to the worst. 


Tito internally suffers from Machiavellian humbug. Degenerate he tries 
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more than selfish fear" (Romola 288). But Tito had no sense thal "i 
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to degenerate others who join his Company. Ultimately. à dd 
vitably tastes the cup of hj um 
tragic end, as the doer inevitably is evil 


whole story, as such, has deep psychological interest. A 


Tito is introduced in the novel by a shipwreck. His M 


father is lost in this shipwreck. His baseness towards his father o 


the forefront: 


"Do I not owe something to myself? said Tito, in Wardly, 
to spend my life in a wandering search ? I believe he is dead." Rem 
150-151. Tito does not spare his least time to find the Whereaboy o " 
father. This is his selfish self and the author is concerned deeply wih 
thoughts that the precise” facts of his conduct should not remain fore 


concealed" (Romola. 151). 


George Eliot deepens his baseness by introducing him to Bem 
Romola's father. By his cunning and shrewdness, he wins the love of Ror! 
The searching eyes of George Eliot see the dark recesses of Romolastes| 


"A girl of eighteen imagines the feelings behind the fact that! 
moved her with its sympathetic youth what is her to believe in if noting! 
vision woven from with in" Romola(122). 


As such, Tito masters a complex personality. There is no brai 
duplicity on his brow; neither is there any stamp of candour. Bemaii 
not wrong in his estimate of the character of Tito: "that pretty Greek 
lithe sleckness about him, that seems his mind on "Romola (295). 


There is every thing for self-sacrifice in this world. Therefor! 


in a sure way to Tito to get rid of erroneous way of his choice. Repent 
to George Eliot, which "cuts off all moorings to evil demands somet 
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asst ength and safety in truth; the only strength he trusted tolay in his 
-— and his dissimulation." (Romola) P. 288). Infact, nothing is to 
ve judged by outward signs only but every thing depends on inner 
;entions- As a husband, Tito deceives Tessa by marrying again the good 
Romola. How sly is his act of self-indulgence. At first, he saves the life 
of Tessa, à small girl to seduce her later on. He spoils her life by enticing 
a mock-marriage. He ruins Romola too for his selfishness. The 


her in to 


novelist brings out this feature when she observes that he wanted to be 
where he could adjust his mind to the morrow without caring how he 


pehaved at the present. 


Left with no scruples, Tito deceives Bardo for his selfishness. He 
sells his precious library. Romola protest against it and calls him" a 
treacherous man" (Romola 355). He even deceives his foster father - 
Baldassare, who is ship wrecked with him and captured by pirates. Tito 
saves himself by swimming and carries off Baldassare's gems to Florance, 
eofRg| Instead of using the gems for the ransome of Baldassare, he sells them for 
wlas;| his selfish interest. Thus Tito has devoted his life to gentle hedonism, 
abandoning his scholar father to slavery and death. Doing all this Tito was 
experiencing that inexorable law of human souls that we prepare ouselves 
for sudden deeds. Every body knows how each step of a sinning person 
immerses him deeper in mud. In the beginning he is free to choose evil and 
the growth of evil is superbly depicted; he felt "as if a serpent had begun to 


coil round his limbs" (Romola 288). 


The grip of evil on him is complete when his father kills him. When 
Tito senses peril, he decides to leave Florence. While moving fast to the 
city gate he faces an angry crowd. The crowd tries to kill him. He jumps 
into a dark river for saving his life and swims to the to the other bank of the 
tiver. Baldassore is there, he sees his prey; he kills Tito mercilessly. To 
borrow the words of EA Baker, George Eliot explores” the dimmer regions 
of consciousness to trace the inner phenomena of which character and deeds 


te out ward mainifestation."(8) George Eliot is of the view that all man's 
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ave their roots in unseen motives. 


seen actions h 


| The mental strife becomes deeper in the character of Mr. Ti A d $ 

E Court in "Felix Holt". Here is a tale bringing out the Startling & Tesi. Ta pi 

i j sins committed in the past dogging a person all through the rest Of he b E. o! 
is She develops extra-martial relations with her family lawyer, M < m 


Jermyn because her emaciate husband was a "distracted į insect" 


Holt P. 94) and because her equally feeble son by him had dieg, i TI 


second surviving son is by Jermyn, and his fatherhood she conceals fy 
Tn 


clearly br 
all persons, 1 of man. 


Court estate, but Jermyn wanted to exploit her adultery to serve hig selig| ms. Tra 


including her son. She wanted Harold to inherit Trang, 


ur 
ario ends. Thus Mrs. Transome Court is in perpetual tension as to who will | Denner, i 
next manager of the estate Jermyn or Harold Transome. of Mrs. 
Denner; ? 


Mrs. Transome Court, though she had a fear, of Jermyn’ evil intentio] now, and 
in her heart of hearts had a satisfaction that "some how the possession 
this son was the best thing she lived for" (F.H. 98). Her mental stat y M 
meeting Harold after a separation of fifteen years shows her sell genealog 


iltu complacency: Sheis mt 
inat ; 

with a he: 
ntt n ; : : : 
ely | Mother's love is at first an absorbing delight, blunting all ol; | (FH. 582 
ly — | sensibilities; it is an expansion of the animal existence, it enlarges the imagin!| George E 
enm 


range for self to move in but in after years it can only continue to be joy oni | malwa; 


A same terms as other long-lived love - that is, by much suppression of selfa , Othe fac 
ve | powcr of living in the experience of another" (F.H. 98). E 
is SUE] Her hope to see Harold as the heir of the estate of Transome Cott} mely‘ h 
E | | fails wien Harold meets Lawyer Jermyn. She is swayed between fel passionat 
a d of affections for Harold and the after-effects of her illicit relations W 

itch 1 | Matthew Jermyn. Both Harold and Jermyn are egoists. Neither is prepa k 
cts, to forego his claim on the Transome Court-estate: The Lawyer perpetutl She clung 
uni and laid | 


{ 
| e 

| | threatens to reveal the concealed fatherhood of Harold. The tense fecii 
Í E NEED j -anmilt 
| | of the aristocratic Mrs. Transome Court find an outlet in her intin 
rio: ik communication with her maid servant Denner: 

n" i 

E 

| 
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"A woman's love is always freezing into fear. She wants everything, 

sis secure of nothing. Men like such captives, as horses that champ the 
and paw the ground: they feel more triumph in their mastery. What is 

a woman's will? - If he tries, she does not get it, and she ceases to 


At à 


heri 3 " oi 
m geloved: God was cruel when he made women. (Felix Holt 488)". 
th 


The phrases like “triumph in their mastery" and "a woman's will" 
„early bring out. that Mrs. Transome is a broken lady through the behaviour 


Als fre 
m 
of man. The author is also successful in taking out the burning inside of 


nsn. 
S Selfig 


Willie} Denn 
ofMrs. Denner's better fortune: she states that "you are a happy woman 


Denner; you have loved some-body for forty years who is old and weak 
now, and can't do without you" (580) (F.H.) 


ms. Transome Court into a tragic speech with no bigger personality than 
er, her maid servant. Her suffering is very acute when she is jealous 


tentioy 


Ssiond 
state d Meanwhile Harold has come to know of his parentage and 


er se. gencalogical defect. He questions her, "Who is my father?" (F.H. 480). 
Sheis mute and trembling lips speak her wretchedness. Harold comes out 
with a heart-rending cry: "He said - said before others that he is my father" 

ll otc] (FH. 583). Harold feels ashamed of her adultarous mother and leaves her. 

nain) | George Eliot's probe is more incisive than Shakespeare's in "Hamlet" wherein 

yont | sonalways suspects her mother's behaviour. Acceptance of her illicit love 
selfai ‘the face of her own son is quite painful, and is on the verge of cruelty. 

Esther Lyon with her in born sympathy saves the lost soul by her 

e Con] mely help. She persuades Harold to go to his mother and hug her 

passionately. 
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"A passionate desire to soothe this suffering woman came over her. 
Ste clung round her again, and kissed her poor quivering lips and eyelids, 
wd laid her young check against the pale and haggard one. Words could 
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ick or strong enough to utter her yearning"(F.H. 596. : D REED! 
pon ! j pef alone 
Mis. Transome is so much perplexed by her past life ag a yat? 
both her son and her lover as poisonous animals. She finds her exis ja «Milton | 
danger. Her inner strife as through flash back darts up in her mes en 
it is now the "lizzard's €88 e had become brown, darting, 8. determined j i i 
(F.H. p-299). George Eliot has studied Mrs. Transome Court's hear a d | 
mother vis-a-vis her heart of a beloved, giving greater i importance t Oh E i 
motherhood. It is a fact perphas to keep a little too much in the backs. gn both 
that mothers have a self larger than maternity. 7 


‘Key to ! 
ruth the 
be worsh 


In "Middle March," Dorothea Brooke becomes George Eliots 
representation of Theresa- Complex: the full realization of the other self 
an individual has been shown in a mastering urge to be a social refome 
what George Eliot has termed" Life beyond self" (9). AJl her intellectu 
pursuits and life-ideals are manifestations of her missionary zeal. All through 
she struggle "between a vague ideal and the common yearning fy 
womanhood" (Prelude P. XVI). Her first step towards the realization fy 
her "vague ideal" she chooses Edward Casaubon and marries him in spie 


pmanei 
where sh 
husband 


"F 
distinctly 
of the age difference of 27 years. In spite of the denial of James Chattan | and wide 
her uncle, Dorothea Brooke marries Casaubon. She sees in him the greatnes 
of wisdom like Locke, Hooker and Milton. She is under the spell of te 
erudite scholarship of Mr. Casaubon. Replying to Celia, Dorothea thinks 


marriage:- 


Were rep 
whither.’ 

G 
Dorothe: 
through | 
mind wa 


"The really delightful marriage must be that where your husbwi 
was a sort of father and teach you even Hebrew if you "wished it" (MM3l 
else into 

All Dorothea's passion is transfused through a mind strugeli 
towards an ideal life - a life higher than that of senses and impulses. Dorotha 
looks forward to a two-fold realisation-of the vague ideals, on the 0 
hand, all pleasures of a married woman, on the other, Dorothea enters? 
matrimonnial relation with Casaubon for her honeymoon trip, she f 

inner perlexion and disenchantement of emotions. Here Casaubon la 
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and keeps himself locked in to the library. Dorothea is very soon 
yi ie fickle pedantry of her husband whom once she regarded as 
E. affable archangel" (M.M. 19) and “a modem Augustine" (M.M. 
din him the glories of "doctor and saint" (m.m. 20). Her first 


gwar 


ite 
a Mo towards her husband is discernible when he ignores Dorothea's 
M. help him in intellectual pursuits, Thus "Dorothea's ideals and resolve 
ah like meetings ice floating and lost" (M.M. 212). She meets failure 
"m the fronts. 


She discovers to her great disappointment Casaubon's scholarly work 
cy to the all Mythologies" to be all pretentions. After getting the fullest 
ruth the least partial good, it is rather too intolerable that Dorothea should 
je worshipping this husband. George Eliot allows us to negate Dorothea's 
permanently and explicably painful association with Casaubon in Rome 
where she has first begun to feel the deep want of congeniality between her 
husband and herself. The novelist traces the inside of this heroine: 


"How was it that in the weeks since her marriage, Dorothea had not 
distinctly observed but felt with a strifling depression, that the large vistas 
and wide fresh air which she had dreamed of finding in her husband's mind 
were replaced by anterooms and winding passages which seems to lead no 
whither.” (M.M. 208). 

George Eliot thus presents Dorothea with the hard realities of life. 
Dorothea feels the depths of her emotion in a tumultuous manner, and 
through the inner realisation of her personality, Dorothea finds that “her 
mind was continuously sliding into inward fits of anger and repulsion, or 
tse into forlorm weariness" .(M.M. 209). 


Another psychological dis-illusionment in Dorothea's life comes 
When she is forbidden by Casaubon to have any solitary meeting with Will 
Latislaw, his cousin. Ofcourse, Dorothea, is strong, but Casaubon is weak 
s feels jealous of her. He also makes a codicil in his will if Dorothea after 
“death married, she would forfeit of all the claims of his property. This 
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estraint makes her suffer - suffer deeply for the attainment of he, My 
It [i 


5 e anl ake i 
eit what woman had suffere, . y | i 
yearing. She realizes something of wha ad suffereq nd bg 


work 


in marriage." (10). 


Dorothea marries Will Ladislaw after the death of Mr. C; 


SEIT Fher 
K This marriage with Will Ladislaw fulfils her inner yearning for wo On, | of 


ma 

; It is the body which fulfils the high ideals of human mind. Thus | like a r 

Eliot's other characters in similar circumstances, Dorothea undergoes :3 A 

i of metamorphosis. She develops a practical understanding of life and yg a a 
to her physical hunger for having better and a perfect life as there "i 5 [a 
creature whose inward being is not greatly determined by what li es oui | iie 

of it." (M.M. 208). Dorothea is, thus, ready for the life of ' e ME 

endurance" (M.M. 246) in the company of Will Ladislaw. Through [s omm 

psychological metamorphosis, she sees the "largeness of the world" (MM | s muc 

847). In the words of Reva Stump Dorothea "recognizes that she is a parto jas aff 


that life - of all life"(11). It is because the author lurks deeply in to psyche | jp Mis 


of her character (Dorothea) and takes out what lies hidden in the Psyche of 


not Kn 
a young lady. Hence psychologically, Dorothea's remarriage with Will 
cultu | Ladislaw is justfied. 
ead self-inc 
sin | In "Daniel Deronda", the penetrating vision of George Eliot lays | Court, 
an | open the heart of Gwendolen Harleth to show her readers its working when | aks Ly 
heir i a young self-indulgent egoist works out her salvation in a life beyond self. | Lydia t 
og Gwendolen grows up to be a spoiled woman(12). An egoist she feels elated | abouth 
E for her personal charms. She meets Daniel Deronda at a gambling table. | of disg 
his : 
f di: | "She rejoiced to feel herself exceptional; but her horizon was thatol | 
bres! the gentel remance where the heroine's soul poured out in her journal, is foll | streame 
a | of vague power, originality, and genernal rebellion, while her life moves Hessed 
be | | strictly in the sphere of fashion, and if she wanders into swamp, the pathos | "seem 
2 lies partly, so to speak, in her having on her satin shoes. Here is a restail_ | llofm 
f | which nature and Society have provided on the pursuit of striking adventu 

eric | | so that a soul burning with a sense of what the universe is not, and ready” Y 
ohf | i 
filfr | 
rch 
ieir 
erita 
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ence as fuel, is nevertheless held capture by 


the ordinary wire 
ial forms and does nothing particular. "(D.D. 83). 


yc ll ext 


She, unlike Dorothea Brooke, has no higher ideals in the begin 
2 © 


ning 
fe. She stands for all that is luxury. She h 


[het n as no centre and has not 
[ s Quar 3 

pund the "root of her own consience' (D.D. 733) because she has never 
o 


ren concerned to look for it but beneath in her psyche, there it lay Waiting 
pgetan outlet. Gwendolen suddenly faces an economic crisis in her family. 
de first refuses the marriage offers of Mr. Grand Count. The economic 
pwn fall of her family leaves her with no alternative except to marry 
fanleigh Mallinger Grand Court or to move at Swayer's Cottage in slum. 
she looks after her mother and her marriage with Grand Court is just a 
counter in the gamble of life. Here an egoist meets another egoist. Gwendolen 
much baffled when she comes to know that her husband, Grand Court 
ins affairs with another lady, Miss Lydia Glasher. She had made a promise 
to Miss Glasher that she would not marry Grand Court. That time she did 


mt know that Grad Court had children from Lydia. 


A slave to her passionate desires and animal instincts and egoistical 
wlf-indulgence, Gwendolen breaks her promise and offers to marry Grand 
Court. No sooner has she done that grim reality baffles her; Grand Court 


sks Lydia Glasher to return the jewels, he had given her as his mistress 
lydia hands over these jewels and she also writes to Gwendolen Harleth 

j out her husband in details. Her bafflement is highly pathetic, she is so full 
ofdisgust that her behaviour becomes lunatic: 


"The sight of him brought a new nervous shock and Gwendolen 
“tamed again and again hysterical violence. He had expected to see her 
essed and smiling, ready to be led down. He saw her pallied shrieking as 


Ig ; 4 Q 
emed with terror, the jewels scattered around her on the floor, was it a 


fi of madness " (D.D. 407) 


Willingly she had married Mr. Grand Court and she could blame 
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self for her miseries. The jewels become symbolical of her 
Nne 


only her 


| nature and of retribution. The jewels "are what Gwendolen married c. jfi 
tU Court for, and her punishment is having to wear them."(13). To avoid | cA 

: N sight of the man in a fit of hysterical violence, she is instrumental * d Dm 
\ husband's death only to intensify her suffering. She fails to avoid responsi 3 dyn 


| | for his going over board, yet she had knowingly failed to throw him " m 
J e [i 


rope that was availa 


a murderer. This soul - 
e soul-expanding contract with Daniel 
p 2 Deronda, The [soir 


ble. She feels a guilty conscience and she sce herself hodi 
; 1 
shrinking effect of her life with Grand Cour 3 fe 
as 


been contrasted with th 

new chapter of her life, wit 
our | NR c 

the following lines: = 


hcalm of mind all passion spent, is Mirrored; y- th 
in Jus 


"It had been Gwendolen's habit to think of the person around her as S 
stale books, too familiar to be interesting. Deronda had lit up her attention | easures 
with a sense of novelty: not by words only but by imagined facts, his | hat Ge 
influence had entered into the current of that self - suspicion and self-blame__|ipher si 


which awakens a new consciousness" (D.D. 485) 
Ng 


* 


Thus, George Eliot, examining Gwendolen's heart, mind and motives_|inyoung 
reaches what we today know as the sub-conscious and the unconscious. |iund he 


enti | 
vely | When Gwendolen "awakens a new consci ", it signifi is |i 
aryl | ciousness", it signifies that this. ullerfly 
"e consciousness that comes to visibility is nothing but to arousé the dorment 
oy ts | and repressive desires of her unconsciousness. Her words become revelatory A 
evo | to her achievement in Daniel Deronda in particular and in other novels in jtfeatures 
aa En general: 
f di: "There is a great deal of unmapped country within us which would TI 
Tec have to be taken into account in an explanation of our guts and storms |UWcern. 
ard | | (D.D. 321). She had, to be sure, made in roads to the unmapped, untrodéet kt focus 
ag I l and inaccessible nooks and corners of Gwendolen's consciousness as a Whol Dinah Te 
oun | | J : Adam's c 
| | Thus, we discern in George Eliot a clear tendency to create problem Ye gro 
d | | and situations that provide for a minute study of the subtleties of hums “tral gy 
ohf ie psychology and nature. She allows her characters a free will and free pir [tota 
uri] for their indulgent behaviour. Then the author brings them under her shot j 
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shapi" 


fsh or soical self. The whole process of conversion gives rise to 

y, 

3 chologic? 
ihe inner core of the characters. Complex situations demand complex 


ai jyramic characters and iw n make her novels fine studies 
m personality. SURE ace words make a clear impression of her 
a odology: Td is ne cut in marble - it is not something solid and 
polterable. It is something living and changing and may become diseased 


Jissues. These issues make the primary Purpose of the author 


pdy 


| out bodies do" (M.M. 538). It means to say that she undertakes a difficult 


gic- the task of training the wild free egoists to become social Workers and 


formers. 


So far as the characters are concerned, they are converts from fleshly 
jeasures attending on the animal impulse to the duties of wives and mothers. 
ihat George Eliot says of Hetty Sorrel in "Adam Bede" is mostly applicable 
pher significant characters: 


"She is a woman with a woman's destiny before her a woman spinning 
young ignorance a light web of folly and vain hopes which may close 
mund her a rancorous poisoned garment changing all atonce her fluttering, 
tutterfly sensations into a life of deep human anguish"(A.B. 227). 


As a matter of fact, her leading characters - male or female are winged 


matures clipt of their wings so as to come to proper human shape. 


There is almost an unmarked but constant growthof the psychological 
"cem of the author in the novels. Moreover, George Eliot has changed 
E of attention by presenting varied subjects. In "Adam Bede" 

tepresents the religious ardour and principles of a methodist and 


Adam! : ; 
| ne tiene. But they are more of types than real human beings.(14) 
roblems 


5 2 

NC of Maggie from her childhood to the stage of puberty is the 
r e. ; 

E al growth of a living being. Her spiritual awakening is equally gradual 
n See — 
Ot at all artificial and unconvincing. In Gwendolen Harleth of Daniel 
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e the full maturity of a great artist - human a 


da", we hav 
Deron To quote Prof. G.S. Height: 


-rayed by penetrating eyes. 


i . 
ue being X 
f 


" "She feels her past and compares her present. 


There are compound immediate feelings and 


| painful memories and dreary expectations 
| present, past and future all work together in 


to a present state of consciousness."(15) 


Her dress and her physical gestures all join together to tell her unto 
our — tale: that Gwendolen has lost her husband and her guilty conscience o 


eric ` insinuating murderous behaviour has been rencorous, is mirrored jn the 


following account: 


"But her long hair gathered up and coiled E 

carefully and through all, the blue stars in "visible 

her ears had kept their place: as she started suppress 

impulsively to her full height, sheathed in 

her white shawl, her face and neck not less G 

white, except for a purple line under her thinks fo 
vely | eyes, her lips a little apart with the writter 
arly | | peculair expression of one accused and helpless, te form 
y | she looked like the unhappy ghost of that tat she r 
evo Gwendolen Harleth whom Deronda had seen tuming Jay for p 
ave | with form lips and proud self-possession from ike our t 
her losses at the gamble table". (D.D. 753) E 
ree a ERE 
ard: George Eliot has undoubtedly succeeded in reading the "invisit 
atch [ud history” with the help of "visible" actions. George Eliot made her aim cleat l) Sec 
cts | when she wrote: : pat 
un | | (Lo 

| | "Men, like planets have both visible and Refi 

E e invisible history. The astronomer threads the ; Viet 
fi | ^ 9. Uns 
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Ode 


T Untold 
ence of 
d in the 


nvisible | 
im clear 


darkness with strict deduction, accounting 
so far every visible arc in the Wanderer's 
orbit, and the narrator of human actions, if 
he did his work with the same Completeness, 
would have to thread the hidden Pathways of 
feeling and thought which lead Up to every 
moment of action, and to those moments of 
intense suffering which take the quality of 
action - like the cry of Prometheus, whose 
chained anguish seems a greater energy than 
the sca and sky he invokes and the deity he 
defies".(D. D. 202) 


By using the images "like planets" the Hidden pathway of fecling", 
'risible are", "the cry of Prometheus", the novelist aims at finding out the 
appressed aspirations and untrodden pathways of human psyche. 


George Eliot does not stress too muchon her art of fiction. She always 
thinks for "Tolstoyan depth" (16) a depth of human heart. She abides by the 
invritten rules of human heart and conscience and not by the rules governing 
teform and art of novel.Her psychological studies are so startingly modern 
that she may be said to foreshadow the later developments and prepare the 

| ty for psychologists like FREUD and J ung. Her novel reads very much 


ike our twenticth century psychological novel. 
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search for Human Values: A Study in the 
. Partition Novels 


Dr. L Mishra 


The Partition of the Indian subcontinent on the communal basis into 
it sovereign states of India and Pakistan at the dawn of her freedom, after 
sone period of slavery and tryst with destiny, on August 15, 
shell of human killings on the carth which was m 


1947 created 
arked as "one of the 
soos upheavals in the history of human race"! and shocked the mankind 


vith notes of "anguish and dismay at man's wolfish cruetly to man in the 
sume of religion". The birth of a new nation was actually the creation of 
wo nations out of a single people which resulted in an endless tale of 
iestruction, massacre, loot, rape and inconceivable inhuman cruelties. The 
achange of train-loads of dead bodies of refugees as "a gift from India" 
ada "gift from Pakistan" dominated the contemporary scene with notes of 
pabaric cruelties, communal fury and religious frenzy. It also produced 
ihe scenario of homelessness, rootlessness, the perpetual dishonour and 
ineparable loss of shame and condemnation of displaced people. 


The reckless speed at which partition was accomplished with little 
gard to an ordinary transfer of population between the two new states led 
baholocaust. The total tandav (dance of death) of the partition carnage 
Wis against the spirit of freedom fighters and that of andhi's belief in man 
îdthe nation. He had no desire to earn the freedom of the country at the 
‘st of violence, blood baths, catastrophes and untruth. The opportunist- 
laders led to the communal rancour and as Nayantara Sahgal in her novel, 
The Day in Shadow” depicted that people found "an appropriate time to 


| my andhi and write a new page of history". People welcomed freedom 
liberty '0 plunder, to kill, to molest and to project man in a position of 


di 


| Placement, hatred and unscaling insult. Such gruesome facts but not 


ficti d : 
1 "tS are recorded in the annals of history which played a vital role in 
mi, : j : " 

28 contemporary history into literature". 
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A great national experience provides a great reservoir OF i 


and motif to the contemporary writers of any country, Ag 
a Ies 


IE . 
| milieu 
th we can Witness the impact of the greatest historical events like the BS di 
^ e 
Revoluton, the American Civil War, the Russian Revolution and the ty ic 


world wars which provided the rich material of great fiction like ma T 
n 


| 
Ail quiet on the Western Front. A 
n, gans 
to 


Two Cities, War and Peace, 
Herc to Eternity; Doctor Zhivago and 
SQ eS " s the Naked ang the | ev 


Am 
artition provided a number of Indian Engli 
Ish noy ckg 
gj | M 


Dead. Similarly, the p 


the basis for their fiction 
a theme, while others took that partition indirect 
Jasa 


al experiments. Some of then à 
p 1 took such Nation heir n 


experience as a 
background to their personal narratives. 


The theme of partition has been a compelling experience with , | ind C 


irresistible creative urge to several Indian English writers of fiction jj | prt 
; n fit 


Khushwant Singh, Manohar, Malgonkar, Balchandra Rajan, Attia Hosqy | ofcon 
* , € sain, 


Raj Gill and Chaman Nahal. They have dealt with the theme of partitim parti 
4 


with new perspectives like their counterparts in Hindi and Urdu literan | Pcid 
Bhairab Prasad Gupta in Sati Maiyha ka Chaura, Yashpal in THootha Sath | omm 
Bhisma Sahani in Tamas, Kishan Chunder's Chaddar and 'Peshwai| ° f 
Express’, Vatsyayan Agycy's Sharnarthi', Ramanand Sagar's Aur InsanMs divide 
Gaya, Masoom Raza Rahi's Topi Shukla, Adha Gaon and Oase Ke Boni | 3tdres 
Hoyatullah Ansari's Lahu Ke Phool, Abdullah Hussain's Udas Nast and cc 
Kartar Singh's Ujala Anchal, and Qurrat-ul-Airi ‘Haidar's Housing Scit | 19% 
and Aag Ka Darya and Kamleshwar's Laute Hue Musafir portray p Singh, 

o Í problems arising out of partition of Indian subcontinent and the exodus fr hi 

CE | sone PE ES, birth to refugee literature. Apart from it, R.N. Tago trave 

arda] anker Bandopadhyaya's Uttarayan, Naray# 

atd | | Gangopadhyaya's Lal Mati in Bengali literature; Surinder Singh Nani 

s | er Fe unt literature and Chuni lal Vardhaman Shah's Ka as 

| | Mes RUE APER Dhara jointly written by Jaimal Parmar t” " i 
m 1 jarati literature depict the communal riots and pé mun 

eric | | magnitude and intensity of calamities with painful tremors through tens 

onfi l country at the time of partion in India. ue 
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ch 

eir | 

ritan 
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| ithe Ganges (1964) gives us an epic presentation of Indian Independence 


The horrors of partition with its throes and predicaments have been 
| rent of Indian English writers and we can find out the wounds and 
à » partition still fresh in the hearts of people even after several decades. 
Eois madness with racial hatred and separatist politics have 
P. med man into beast when human values were recklessly thrown to 
i Es men became homeless, lonely and alienated and Stranger to their 
a ground. But even in the stormy night of bloodbaths, people maintained 
jeir notes of brotherhood and love. 

We can witness the peculiar identity of human Cenes struggling 
forthe cause of love and human values even at the time of partition holocaust 
and communal frenzy. Khushwant Singh's Train To Pakistan (1956) 
portrays the massive slaughter of innocent people during partition and that. 
ofcommunal harmony: "Even after the ghastliness and the total insanity of 
parition prevailing in the Indian sub-continent, Mano Majra is an obscure, 
placid, sleepy and tiny frontier village which stands out as an oasis of 
communal harmony, wheré villagers reciprocate their mutual respect and 
love for Muslims and Sikhs equally. They do not know if "the country is 
divided into Hindustan and Pakistan" (p.20). The Lambardar of Mano Majra 
aldresses refugees from Pakistan, "This is your village as much as ours", 
and convinces them, "As long as we are here, no body will dare to touch 
you. We die first and then you look after yourselves". (p. 110). Juggat 


| Singh, a Sikh by birth and popular as inglorious badmash, sacrifices himself 


for his Muslim love, Nooran and saves the life of so many people like a 
brave humanist, 


Balchandra Rajan's The Dark Dancer (1958) set in the background 
partition offers a still nobler picture of life. Kamala readily gives away 
her life to save a Muslim woman. It impresses upon our minds that hope, 
beauty, truth and goodness will survive the crimes, cruelties and large scale 
devastation brought about by the partition. Manohar Malgonkar's A Bend 
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and its aftermath with its hostility, violence and that of communal ha 


: TEES nd settled ny 
Debi with an imagination of a happy a future with a Muslin 
Mumtaz, as his wife, is hacked to death and his piercing cry 


deno 
* les | a 
of our outraged humnaity. 


Attia Hosain's Sunlight On a Broken Column (1961) conden 
her own community for the demand of partition resulting in hatroving 
of violence, Laila the narrator-heroine appreciates the efforts Of the Hin ini, 
in protecting millions of Muslims, left helpless in India by the Mi 


creators of Pakistan out of their communal rancour. The Rape (1974 


"Jal thal 


I 
RajGill gives a vivid description of gruesome crimes and colapso ngih 
values. Dalipjit, the hero, is terribly shocked by his father's raping his bel less 
and by terrible scenes of suffering on both sides. But the human ad pppine 
triumphs over the baser animal nature and he conciudes, "The Musi Tie noy 
killed the Hindus and the Hindus massacred the Muslims in a bid to lie nd gent 
and not to die" and finds it out as an absurd belief. Chaman Nahas pthe h 
Azadi(1975) portrays the family of Lala Kanshi Ram with a placid, guy oken h 
and happy life before partition who has lost everything during gloomy nend a 
partition. But he displays a wonderful belief in forgiveness and adds, "We 
have sinned as much. We need their forgiveness". It shows his noble hen Referen 


rich with human values. | K 


We can, thus, find out that characters in partition novels present lx 


eternal conflict of good and evil and these two faces come out on the surfs j“ Dok 

as symbols of bold belief in human values and that of evil notes. Te]? Na 

inglorious badmash, Jhgga, in love of Nooran, the muslim, dies like abat} — Ho 

humanist in Train to Pakistan, Kamala in The Dark Dancer sacrifices hers |" C1 

in order to save a Muslim prostitute from the brutal clutches of Hind: (Bc 
miscreants; Debi in A Bend in the Mantaz, Ganges possess a desire ints? Kh 
heart 1s marry the Muslim girl but he was hacked to death by the ortho | 195 
muslims which aroused the outraged humanity. Sunlight in the Bolt | ya 
columns displays the Muslim woman, Laila, the narrator-heroine, wp n 
a 


condemns the defenders of Pakistan who left them to suffer in India d 
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c saved by Hindus; Lala Kanshi Ram in Azadi even( 
(7 


n 1 a after loosing 
ame. | 00 hing in Pakistan has a great love for helpless Muslim refugees who 
EMEN Mns Serer oe, 
Uslim ay 10° necessarily and faultlessly victimised and Lala Kanshi R 
gem 


te "gl dads : am appears 

5 thee D viol of forgiveness and reconciliation with Opposites; Dalipjit in The 
«ani é 3 

sil ds ashamed of his father raping his beloved and cultiy 

f harmony as an exponent of love, They 


stics and identities of human love, :! 


ates the 
are not characters 


mosphere P 
ze milk of human kindness 


char acter! 


jihat of human values. 
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In brief, we can say that the parition novels Tepresent the great 
of hys. Jaengih of human love even after the horrors of partition holocaust, the 
OL NUM | : £ T AO d 

ud a less catastrophes and inconclusive miseries which plundered their 
S elo | 


iness and filled them with notes of tragic throes and predicaments. 
an nate | BPP 


Muslin 
id to fig i 
n Nahi ythe homeless refugess who have the fractured consciousness and the 

als 


Tic novelists, therefore, display their characters as the sensible, humane 
gd generous messengers of human love and they stand as the torchbearers 


acid, gu woken hearts. The note of human love is not an end but itis a beginning to 
g glony [end and the process will continue till human beings live on the earth. 
adds, "We 
oble hear | ferences : 
| KK. Sharma, "The 1947 Upheaval And the Indian-English Novel", 
R.K. Dhawan, (ed.) Explorations in Modern Indo-English Fiction, 


resent ty | (Bahri Publications, New Delhi, 1982), p. 30. 


he surfa j“ oid, p. 30. 

ytes. TR |^ Nayantara Sahagal, The Day in Shadow (Delhi, Vikas Publishing 
keabue| House, 1971) p. 186. 

ses hers i C Paul Verghese, Problems of the Indian Creative Writer in English, 
of Hist] (Bombay, Somaiya Publications Pvt. Ltd., 1971) p. 119. 

sire inhi |^ Khushwant Singh, Train to Pakistan, London, Chatto and Windus, 
orthode!| 1956. p.20 


ig Mano Majra, The Lambardar, p. 110. 
' RajGill, The Rape (New. Delhi : A sterling Paperback; 1974. p296 
Chaman Nahal, Azadi (New Delhi) (Arnold-Heinmann, 1976) 
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BOOK- REVIEWS 


i 1. The Theme of Temptation in Milton : By p, 


intl 
te Kumar Sharma. (New Delhi, Intellectual Publishin d E dE 
Ist.ed., 1996) pp.176. Price Rs. 200/---- a review by N. sy Use, E : 
D. Litt., Formerly Professor & Head, Deptt. of ipi MIO 
Dean, Faculty of Humanities; Gurukul University, ae : i 


critics 

Dr. Sushil Kumar Sharma has made a new and quite fresh ores | tà " 

os tion of one of the oldest themes underlying the dilemma of human cxi | LP 
erio ` s T i r NAT isl 

d ence-the theme of temptation. The great poet Milton, inspired by his nis. | © In 


LJ 
sion of ‘justifying God's ways to man and attracted by one of the m and in 
critical tests suffered by man in his spiritual journey towards God- the ty 
of temptation- made this theme a very important element of his literay 


works. The present work of Dr. Sushil Kumar, limits itself to the treatmey enligh 


of this theme by Milton. the dil 

chinks 

In any critical or literary discussion it is necessary that one shoul etrate 

first make the concepts and definitions involved clear and explicit. Iti A prol 

therefore, just in the fitness of things that Dr. Sharma devotes the first chp ment i 

ter of his work to a description and clarification of the word “temptation points 

and its meaning and scope. This first chapter is entitled "Temptation: Tt witht 

OW ipd And D: DR UN Various meanings of the word Ep Heave 

ee ave been mentioned including S.D. Gordon's definition which deseribs} of tru 

f di: temptation as "an attempt to induce us to do worng, to lead us by much proacl 

1re¢ | by little aside from the one right path. "This is also the most concise! hin 
x Ed Ses explanation. Dr. Sharma, then proceeds to describe what li 
cts || | right path itself is or should be. He has presented various views from! 

jun | wide range of religious and philosophical thinkers including those fr "i St 

f Buddha, Manu, the Vedas and the Christian doctrine and writers 0 d ns 

ric | ics. Dr. Sharma leaves nothing ambiguous or unclear. The clarity mi| Tarn 

)hfi | confidence with which the learned writer treats this first chap!" ssl and d 
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the quality of the Tes ne Wor 


P b second chapter deals with Comus. Dr. Sushil Kumar takes a 
plunge into his problem and begins the very first paragraph by 


" kiss 
pe E 
Hou, pm paion "ri of a great number of ey ee: 2s and 
Shama | ion pn refers tO the not r s p En P s like Sears Jayne, B. [ 
glish & pajan, o gae fe nson, M R " Maps 
lard, | RE- Bowers, David wr am Sharma and a host of other P pres 
i acs. After discussing various critical views, Dr. Sharmacloses the chapter rience 
Dreseny, ona very positive and re-a I note in the words that, "noble and i inno- an å E 
icd «qni persons always withstand temptations, howsoever attractive they may hti Sir 
y hisni | tè In their resistance they are supported by forces of good both visible !oetry, 
en. qid invisible". e past 
d- the ts ; à : 
is lit The third chapter deals Pp Paradise ro À very interesting and 
treatment enlightening discussion appears in the very beginning of the chapter in which 
ihe different forms which temptation can assume and the various possible 
thinks in the victim's moral armour through which this adversary can pen- Le eus 
ne shy. erate are described referring to various reputed critics and Milton experts. Loofta 
licit. til A prolific, learned and highly illuminating treatment of Milton's achieve- 
first chap | ent in Paradise Lost is attempted by Dr. Sharma and he introduces many terary 
mptation points for the discerning reader to think for himself. He closes the chapter te the 
ition: Te| With the opinion that "There is every probability that just as Satan comes to ben ts. 
empiatin Heaven from hell to tempt Eve and through her Adam to commit the breach ono 
descrits] ° tust, some representative of Charles II or he himself in disguise ap- Peer 
y mache poached Milton's wife and through her Milton to breach the trust reposed lerniet 
yniseaé| | him by Cromwell". Smith, 
; what ls tional, 
ws from! The fourth chapter is related to the treatment of Paradise Rregained. ad the 
hose fret Dr. Sharma refers to the views of more than a dozen critic to highlight the ; were 
s ond differences of opinion on the issue "as to what the offers made by Satan in tively 
ty and Paradise Regained" mean. The view of John T. Shawcross is both plain ?ratt's 
erses} “ddown to earth simplistic. He detects three temptations in Paradise Re- Ross's 
i Later 
je and 
aney, 
s, the 


Aire ee TAE 
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tion of gluttony, avarice and pride, Which A 


gained viZ., the tempta 
ation of the flesh, the w 


to him, arise from the "triple equ 


orld, 4. o 


eli devil." These temptations, according to him, are instrumental į ine “tn 
ji i one to master the virtues of temperance, prudence, and for titude, Brin In (nc 
à out the autobiographical character of Milton's work, Dr. Sharma d ng vats 
i. at the end of the eyes that, “Paradise porre was compose teing yas 


the like. But since Milton did not join the King’s group..... pt is evden that at this conc Uc 
stage he refused to submit to the temptations. iis eth 
qe, Mil 
The fifth chapter is entitled "Samson Agonistes : Imprudence" «ation 
The various temptations confronted by Samson are enumerated, They are | many à 
despair, pride, and blaming God. He even rises superior to them, Then 
there are the temptations brought by Dalila, "unrcasoning surrender to the l I 
blendishments of a pretty woman, luxury and lust." He quotes Tillyard to thentic | 
point out the double role played by Dalila, "Dalila comes with a double Eco 
dramatic function; *o tempt..... and to rouse Samson from his dejection | i i h 
ina | This is quite akin to the Hindu Tantric belief that man lifts himself up by the hmida 
i | vc y devices which make him fall i.e. Mukti through Bhukti or Yoga E n 
rly | through bhoga. As in the earlier chapters so in this chapter also, Dr. Shama - 
eir i tries to identify the glimpses of Milton's personal sufferings and tensionsin pon 
En the events and tensions of this play. facts anc 
VC | 
ve À i T 
IS The sixth chapter is related to the study of the language and stylislic liist 
di: Í devices adopted by Milton in describing the char xcters and crises in his a | 
E ^ | Works Dr. Sharma says, "A study of Milton's language sets forth that through | i 
x | | the words his characters use he objectifies the devices his tempters employ — E E 
“ts | in order to tempt and their victims employ to evade temptations." Dr. Sharma i a 
un | presents a very detailed and minute study of Milton's poetic language and oc E. 


he convincingly points out how the use of different words and expression 
| accomplish the intended result and convey the intended image and emotion 


| bringing out the required dramatic effect in the works under reference. 
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The seventh is the last chapter of Dr. Sharma's work and is entitled 


Ording 
nd the 


Dind cuson : Miltons Ethical Code". He carefully sifts the Poetical elley, 
inging js of Milton to discover the virtues that must have been dear to Milton's ' were 
i 
1 i igh moral purpose always inspi ; 
a part because @ bigh morza pnrpasgj “YS Inspired him and acted as his 3s and 
“lWeen ie motivating force. Dr. Sharma writes that a list of Milton's list of 
indy. | ot : : : 
nd his itves which are an armour against sins or temptations includes purity 
Y A s A 9 a E 
at dur. rudence, justice, truth, faith, innocence and > pre 
- pmperence, P ith A SR hope. Dr. Sharma rience 
Y and joncludes the chapter with prophetic and appreciative word that, "with PETE 
Lat this tis ethical code as presented in his works and also by precept and exam- y, and 
je Milton despite his human failings, shall ever remain an object of ven- nt. Sir 


quon for his readers even in the time to come, a veritable beacon-light to 


ence," mny a wandering bark which has lost direction". 

Cy are 

Then Dr. Sushil Kumar Sharma has presented a very scholarly and au- 

Xo tientic treatment of an elevated theme which is endowed with a perma- 

i: i ince of validity and universality of relevance ot the tough and risky climb 

M | fhe human soul to divinity. Dr. Sushil Kumar Sharma has displayed a 

tion, 1 midable range of study and an overwhelming fund of knowledge and 

1s facts at his commend. He has the mature critic's skill to scan and to synthe- terary 

i. site and to arrive at objective and impartial conclusions. Effective and flu- te the 

B. tii communicative skills seem to be available to him and he handles both berts. 

facts and language with masterly ease and effect. ion of 

of the 

ylistic Dr. Sushil Kumar Sharma's book "The Theme of Temptation In Jadian 

bs Milton" is a prestigious work of literary research as well as of criticism. It is eun Ex 

d th original and valuable addition to the library of great critical works ds 

"s on Kon The book is a high quality production and carries a pleasing qd th & 

ar “thetic get-up. The printing and the material used are all upto the mark. | were 

cani | E deserves to be on the shelf of every serious and research-minded ‘tively 

sions | tof English Literature. "ratt's 

otion Reviewed by: Dr. N. Sharma Ross's 
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2. Random Reflections by Prof. AN. Dwivedi sp, 
BR. Publishing Corporation. 1994. Price : Rs. 60,00 T 
ee Vs 
pp. 74. 
This is the first poetical collection- a long-awaited one of Course 
“of 


Dr. AN. Dwivedi, who happens to be a bilingrial poet writing in both Hin 
. A.N. i 


and English. Consisting of the poet's dedication to his parents and ty 
E à 


popular Hindi poet of Pratapgarh (Avadh) whence Dr. Dwivedi hails afon 

(3 
word by the dist ; h 
settled in Bombay) and a four-page Introduction by the well-known | 


anath Menon (a retired I.A.S. of the Bity 


ingnished contemporary dramatist Mr. Asif Currimbhoy 


Goan 
Indian English poet Dr. Rabindr 


cadre presently residing in Bangalore), the collection has forty-one pom. 


of diverse shades of thought and emotion to delight the reader of poeteyi 


English. 


The present poetical collection contains a veriety of themes, mo; 
and tones. It displays Socio political consciousness of the poet, his mi 
and metaphysical longings, his professional preoccupations and dilemma, 
and his grapplings with death and calamities. There are poems on love them, 
on Hindu fairs and festivals. Together, they reflect the fleeting moods ar 
the varying tones of a sensitive poet. The love poems bring the differed 
aspects of love- union and separation, fulfilment and discontent intima] 
and alievation. Some of the poems like "Our politicians" and The gu: 
of politics" highlight the degradation and craftiness of the present-di 
politicians. These poems and a few more testify to the solid mooring: d 
Dr. Dwivedi to the earth while ‘holding:his head high in a soaring visit 
and a fanciful flight in certain others of moral and philosophical impf 

A hurried glance at the collcetion convinces the reader that Pr 
Dwivedi belongs to the class of intellectuals which has done a rareset 
to criticism and poetry at the same time. We have very few good names! 
mention in this connection : Sri Aurobindo, V.K. Gokak, K.R. sri 
Iyengar, Som P.Ranchan, Wision Ezekial, A.K. Ramanujan, shiv} 
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MOar-poets. Dr. Dwivedi has 
an Eliot scholar an ardent advocate of Indian 
nglish and as a fond lover of American Literature Now, with 


ead made his mark as 
alre 


writing in E . i 
iis collection, he has ventured into a different world altogehter into the 
qoitive world of song rhythm and pure joy. - 

If the title-piece "Random Reflections" and "When the Soul Is 
soiled" express the poets" spiritual and phiosophical urges the poems like 
"Address tO à Beauty" and "My Eyes Have Caught thy Face" give vent 
to the sensitivity of a youthful heart. The very first stanz 


Boat, O Sailor!" is a fine example of the poet's mystic 


a of "Launch the 


al and metaphysical 
longines: 


Launch the boat, O Sailor 

Let it float freely on the open breast of the ocean, 

without fear of being swept away by the serpentine waves 
to the dark dungeon of the deep, 


for this way alone we can hope to reach the other shore.(p. 17) 


The poem points to the beginning -- 'launching'-- of a new career the 
poetic career -- for Dr. Dwivedi, and yet it is symptomatic of the ultimate 
spiritual journey in the life of an individual. In "Reflections", we have 
lines like the following : 


the present appears before my lens 
like a lovely, lonely lass 
pacing restive in her room 
baring her body to a mirror; 
the future springs before me 
like a hundred-hued rainbow 
colouring the sky. (P.19) 


The poem "My Threnody" is Emersonian in content and expres- 
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subjective poem indeed, recording the premature q cath of 


sion; itis a Very 
on June 14, 1972. The third and last stanza g 
of 


j the poet's little son, Monoj, 


pne 

yersií 
this poem is very touching and pathetic : 

"E But now you tread the heavenly paths, 


: and dwell among the blessed ones there, Lu 

| while I'm left with sighs and sobs d rm 

for the sweet one gone with the air. “af 

| panditr 
Poems like "My Helplessness” and "Through the Night" are "M n 

quite subjective and romantic in vein and style. They deal with the vary a 

Ir ing moods and fancies of the poet in the intense moments of his love. aut 
; earthly/ unearthly. Here the poct's feclings have become very soft ang qc cel 
sweet. There are, then, a number of poems on the common masses anq B 


their distracting problems and painful situations, such as in "The Village 
Tailor", "The Rickshawallah" and "The Slum-Dwellers". The poem "Ad. 


dress to a Beauty" is highly sensuons and romantic in thought and emo- |} plessin 


tion. The last poem in the volume, "A Professor's Rantings" is quite topical | and the 
in allusion. The poem "Minding My Business" pleases us wilh its terse and | world 


t taut couplets, such as-- mind a 
1é i 
e : i z but in a 
J | ‘I'm expert in Chandigarh, Goa, Shillong, feline 
^ I am flying , flying, flying all along Niste 
ji and the last one : celebra 
tl "The Department will collapse with my exit, ~ Kalpay 
$ à Since no one's mind is so well knit. (P.72) ihe 
/€ 

5 Hardw 
Ji The poem has a perfectly poised structure with a ringing music of its own. years o 
e oa heir d 
d Lastly, poetry according to Sir Philip Sidney is meant to delight 

d and 'to instruct; and Prof. Dwivedi's poetical volume serves both these ends. 

€ 


There, is much in it t soothe the senses and exalt the thoughts. The p% Deu 


r : 
| has used vers libre as well as stanzaic form in his verses. To have attained has als 
f so much in his maiden venture is definitely commendable, and much more = 

IC: : VL Pt. C 

1d is expected of Dr. Dwivedi as a poet in the days to come. 

i wal d 

[ii Reviewed by : Dr. K.A. Ag% l 
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Hymns of the Holy Ganga by Agrawal. O.P (English 
De of Panditraj Jagannath's Ganga Lahari’) 

ve E 


qyanslation into a verse form is a difficult task. But under the magical- 
Mr. Om Prakash Agrawal this has become an easy job, because he 


of 
cn o talents of an inborn poet. His translated book ‘The Hymns of the 


gs the 


7 dy Ganga’, original book the ‘Ganga Lahari' composed by sanskrit 


nath's has been divided into eight parts, but the central theme 
ofthe pook is in the fifth chapter "Hymns to the Holy Ganga' which has 


fi-three stanzas of the matchless poetic genius. The translator has 


peautifully 
qe celebrated ‘Hymns for the Holy Ganga’. It is a rare book on the 


translated the original book into verse form. The holy lyrics 
worship of tlie sacred river of our land. 


The book contains an introductory chapter about the birth and 


blessings of the Ganga. The river has been considered the purest, holiest 


and the most revered river not only by Hindus but by all the people of the 


| world because its water has the property of enlivening the nerves of body, 
| mind and soul. In the second chapter Mr. Agrawal has given, very briefly 
butina very nice way,. the geography of the Ganga, and in the third chapter . 


hehas given the importance of the nector-water of this river. The purity of 
his water is health giving and therefore a number of important festivals are 


| celebrated on the banks of it. Ganga Dassehra, Vaikuntha Chaturdashi, 


| Kalpavas, Baisakhi, Sankranti etc. are some important fairs, which are held 


onthe banks of the Ganga. Two out of four Kumbh-fairs are celebrated at 
Hardwar and Allahabad every twelve years besides semi-Kumbhs after. Six 
years of the main Kumbh. On its banks, the people throng in masses to take 


lcir dips in the water of the Ganga to wash off their sins. 


A brief introduction of the great early 17th century poet Panditraj 
Jagannath has also been given by Mr. Agrawal in the fourth chapter. He 


tas also given three Appendixes which help the readers to understand the 
Remi co iee Appendixes WHICH 16 ck eee 


De A 
Pt. Of English, Gurukul Kangri University, Hardwar ~ 
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gr, eC : All of them may be termed as schloar- 
um 


is mark as an Eliot sehol 


poets. Dr. Dwivedi has 
ar an ardent advocate of Indian 


Ku 
alt ready made hi 


writing in English and as a fond lover of American Literature. Now, with 
nis collection, he has ventured into a different world altogehter into the 
Poverty d tive world of song rhythm and pure joy. . 
le Gang, creati 
d ess soir d 
SSN jf the title-piece "Random Reflections" and "When the Soul Is 
poet tepid ; i 
v tj soiled” express the poets" spiritual and phiosophical urges the poems like 
: Oen. " " 
Cli; «address lo a Beauty" and "My Eyes Have Caught thy Face" give vent 
io the sensitivity of a youthful heart. The very first stanza of "Launch the 
image, | Boal, O Sailor!" is a fine example of the poet's mystical and metaphysical 


longines: 


Launch the boat, O Sailor 

Let it float freely on the open breast of the ocean, 

without fear of being swept away by the serpentine waves 
to the dark dungeon of the deep, 


for this way alone we can hope to reach the other shore.(p. 17) 


The poem points to the beginning -- ‘launching'-- of a new career the - 


poetic career -- for Dr. Dwivedi, and yet it is symptomatic of the ultimate 
ral spiritual journey in the life of an individual. In "Reflections", we have 
lines like the following : 


the present appears before my lens 
like a lovely, lonely lass 
pacing restive in her room 
baring her body to a mirror; 
the future springs before me 
like a hundred-hued rainbow 
colouring the sky. (P.19) 


s 


The poem "My Threnody" is Emersonian in content and expres- 
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sion; it is a very subjective poem indeed, recording the premature deat 1 
: : 0 


the poet's little son, Monoj, on June 14, 1972. The third and last vd i 
s very touching and pathetic : 
But now you tread the heavenly paths, 


and dwell among the blessed ones there, 


this poem i 


while I'm left with sighs and sobs 


for the swect one gone with the air. 


Poems like "My Helplessness" and "Through the Night" are dis 
quite subjective and romantic in vein and style. They deal with the vary. 
ing moods and fancies of the poet in the intense moments of his love- 
earthly/ unearthly. Here the poct's feelings have become very soft and 
sweet. There are, then, a number of. poems on the common masses and 
their distracting problems and painful situations, such as in "The Village 
Tailor", "The Rickshawallah" and "The Slum-Dwellers". The poem "Ad. 
dress to a Beauty" is highly sensuons and romantic in thought and emo- 
tion. The last poem in the volume, "A Professor's Rantings" is quite topical 
in allusion. The poem "Minding My Business" pleases us with its terse and 


taut couplets, such as-- 


‘I'm expert in Chandigarh, Goa, Shillong, 
I am flying , flying, flying all along 
and the last one : 

"The Department will collapse with my exit, 
Since no one's mind is so well knit. (P.72) 


The poem has a perfectly poised structure with a ringing music of its own. 


Lastly, poetry according to Sir Philip Sidney is meant 'to delight 
and ‘to instruct; and Prof. Dwivedi's poetical volume serves both these ends. 


There. is much in it to soothe the senses and exalt the thoughts. The po 
ave attained 


much mole 


has used vers libre as well as stanzaic form in his verses. To h 
so much in his maiden venture is definitely commendable, and 1 
is expected of Dr. Dwivedi as a poet in the days to come. 


al 
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gymns of the Holy Ganga by Agrawal. O.P (English 
AST Panditraj Jagannath's Ganga anann 


Za of T 
ig 
qyanslation into a verse form is a difficulttask. But under the magical- Yelley, 
iMr- Om Prakash Agrawal this has become an easy job, because he WEE 
ssh alents of an inborn poet. i translated book "The Hymns of the as and 
Ey Ganga’ original book the ‘Ganga Lahari' composed by sanskrit 
" MT Jagannath’ s has been divided into eight parts, but the central theme > pre- 
also | tne book is in the fifth chapter "Hymns to the Holy Ganga’ which has ' rience 
Var. } gjy-three stanzas of the matchless poetic genius. The translator has WOE 
Ove-- | sequtifully translated the original book into verse form. The holy lyrics y, and 
t and ye celebrated ‘Hymns for the Holy Ganga’. It is a rare book on the eat 
Sand f worship of the sacred river of our land. E Bast 
illago | tc. are 
"Ad- The book contains an introductory chapter about the birth and 
emo: | hlessings of the Ganga. The river has been considered the purest, holiest 
pical | md the most revered river not only by Hindus but by all the people of the 
cand |world because its water has the property of enlivening the nerves of body, 
mind and soul. In the second chapter Mr. Agrawal has given, very briefly 
| putin a very nice way,. the geography of the Ganga, and in the third chapter . 
tehas given the importance of the nector-water of this river. The purity of terary 
llis water is health giving and therefore a number of important festivals are te the 
| celebrated on the banks of it. Ganga Dassehra, Vaikuntha Chaturdashi, berts. 
Kalpavas, Baisakhi, Sankranti etc. are some important fairs, which are held ion of 
onthe banks of the Ganga. Two out of four Kumbh-fairs are celebrated at of the 
E. | Hardwar and Allahabad every twelve years besides semi-Kumbhs after six Bises 
Jears of the main Kumbh. On its banks, the people throng in masses to take ms 
sigh! | lit dips in the water of the Ganga to wash off their sins. dis 
É tional, 
ends. E> i ake id the 
Spo | i A brief introduction of the great early 17th century poet Panditraj Fere 
ained a has also been given by Mr. Agrawal in the fourth chapter. He tively 
Dep or English, Gurukul Kangri University, Hardwar Ross's 
gl. | Later 
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p : Lahari' more than justifies and assimilates the underlying core a 
| of all that goes into the making of passionate, throbbin 
encompassing the distinctive overt even convert nuances of j; 


j temper and temparament. 


The translated lyrics standout for lifting rhythm and graphic imag, 
iR Ty | 
4 Worth noting in this context is the last stanza of the book: 


O Divine | Mother Ganga 
One who reads this elixir-like rippling lyric 
composed on the divine Ganga by Jagannaths 


Enjoys all prosperity and happiness 
And here end these hymns of the Ganga 


tt 

12 the holy and the divine mother Ganga. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO THE 
? pre- 
CONTRIBUTORS rience 
s ave a 
y, and 
nt. Sir 
The menuscript submitted should contain definable contribution to )oetry, 
the field of Vedic, Indological and Scientific knowledge, covering the e past 
disciplines : Vedas, Indian culture, Religion, Ancient Indian History, tear 


philosophy, Psychology, Medicine, Yoga, Linguistics and Applied Sciences. 


|, Short quality articles of below twenty pages, one side typed, (double 
space) including references, are preferred. 


mW 


Original and meaningful illustrations are allowed not exceeding one 


printed page of the journal. ad ora 

i All major headings should be capitalized and left handed. The sub- terary 
headings should immedediately follow the text. te the 
)»berts. 

4. Capitalize the titles of tables of the size adjustable in the journal. fone 
3. Foot notes are not permissible. All references within text should be of the 
marked with raised numbers and supported by complete references adian 

at the end. lernist 
Smith, 

6. Unaccepted articles are returned by ordinary post. tional, 
71 Allarticles should be sent to the editor, Dr. K.A. Agarwal, vor bres 
| of English, Gurukul Kangari University, Hardwar - 249 404 (U.P. ate 
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A. Call 


dl HI we waa | 
art aT waa | 


geabdsqd weit | 


Lead us Thou O Lord ! form Falsehood to Truth, 
From Darkness to Light, 


From Death to Immortality and Bliss. 


aa wer af ae 
duufw det wA aft 
anata ad uf aft 
aAA art wr ae 


wae wy wà aes 
werfu wet wa Aago 199 


Thou art Light, give me Light, 
Thou art Heroic Vigour, give me vigour, 
Thou art Energy, give me energy 
Thou art Righteous Anger, give the same to mc, 
Thou art conqucring Might and Patience, give the same to 
me, 


May wc be thc centre, focus and fountain of Divinc Virtucs. 


$ grat «urfad! craceWuroD aaan 
emda mam wa: fatzsfdern 


O God Almighty, Infinite Trcasure of mercy ! By Thy grace, may 
we attain soon success in the achievement of rightcousness, 
acquistion of wealth, fulfilment of noble desires and emancipation 
through the perfomence of this Japa (Repetition of The Sacred 
Namcs)-Meditation and Communion with Thee and other noble 
deeds. We dedicate all these to Thee with devotion and humility- 
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imitative nature. Each can be run back obviousty to wordsworth, Shelléy l 
Keats. Tennyson, Arnold and Emerson. Despite the fact that they were 


influenced by both British and American models, they evolved styles and 
attitudes which gave rise to a more nationalist literature, 


The Confederation writers continued the themes of the pre- 
confederation literature and endevoured to investigate the experience 
the early settlers had. These experiences of the early settlers gave a 
consciousness of exile and isolation, a sense of inchoate identity, and 
ambivalent feelings about nature that seemed hostile and indifferent. Sir 
G.D. Roberts, who is often regarded as the father of Canadian poetry, 
elaborated his favourite themes of Canadian landscape and of the past 
in his poems. His poems "Tantramar Revisited", "The Winter Fields" etc. are 
worth mentioning in this regard. D.C.Scott, another Confederation poet, 
had a good knowledge of Indian tribes and the northern landscape which 
is discernible in his poems. As a whoie they experimented a wide range of 
style and subject matter. In fact, they adaped successfully an interna- 
tional language to their indigenous environment. Their poetry was not 
merely an imitation of British and American Romanticism; it consisted of a 
particular landscape and society. 

The third phase of Candadian literature which bears literary 
modernism in Canada is the modernist period. In order to locate the 
beginnings of a modernist sensibility, we have to go back to G.D. Roberts. 
Indeed, some of the chief concerns of modernism like the alienation of 
the individual and the loss of a teleological vision were part of the 
Canadian literature almost right form the beginning. However, Canadian 
Writer's made conscious efforts to associate themselves with modernist 
sensibility only after the coming of writers like E.J. Pratt, A.J.M. Smith, 
FR. Scott and W.W.E. Ross. They, concluding that art is international, 
accommodated the developing modern movements in England and the 
United States “to the desire to find subjects and technique that were 
genuinely Canadian.” They found answer in the fusion of a disntictively 
Canadian landscape and imparted modernist technique. E.J.Pratt's 
Newfoundland Verse and Titanic, A.J.M. Smith's "Lonely Land', W.W.Ross's 
Laconics are some of the representative poems of mosenist period. Later 
these poets were followed by A.M. Klein, Leo Kennedy and P.K. Page and 
in the forties by second generation poets like Irving Layton, James Reaney, 
Jay Macpherson, Margaret Avision and others. Besides the poets, the 


fiction writers such as Morley Callagham. Sinclair Ross and Ethel Wilson 
- ^ r- x 


Eo 
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also emerged in this period and contributed to the establishment of 
literary modernism. In fact, they all rejected the tradition of Canadian 
literature and found new models in imagism and symbolism, the literar 
movements of the nineteenth and early twentieth century. Besides these 
movements, the metaphysical poetry of the seventeenth century also 
influenced the modernist poets. The poet of the second generation 
particularly James Reaney and Jay Macpherson wrote mythopoeic poetry 
and used classical myth as a suitable framework to depict the contem 


porary life. In Canada, as else where, this new vision produced divergent 
responses. One group of writers (Montreal Group and later James Reaney 
and Jay Macpherson) sought the real world internally, through investiga- 
tion of psyche, especially the unconscious and of the worlds that the 
mind can construct, such as literature and myth. The second group of 
writers (Raymond Knister, W.W.E. Ross and DorotIny Liveslay), reacting 
against the Mentreal Group, looked for reality instead in the local and 
immediate world of physical experience. 


The fourth phase of Canadian literature is the Postmodernist period 


. Which began in the sixties and seventies. In the thirties and forties when 
‘ modernism emerged, Montreal became the centre of activity and now in 


the sixties and seventies when modernism was follwed by Postmodernism, 
the centre of activity was Vancouver. Now there was a shift away 
from the sophisticated cosmopolitanism favoured by modernists towards 


indigenous myth. The leading poets of this period were George Bowering, 
Frank Davey, Robert Kroetsch, Daphne Marlatt, P.K. Page, b.p. Nichol and 


ence must be treated directly, without complicated reinforcement of myth 
or religion. Another influcence which is. discernible is that of concrete 
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Message 


It gives me immense pleasure to acknowledge that the 
Department of English like other departments of the Gurukula Kangri 
Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar is projecting its image on the national and 


international academic scenario by performing various academic 
activities. . 


I am happy that Dr. Shrawan K Sharma, Reader in English is 
bringing out the December issue of the vedic path, as a special issue on 
Canadian studies in English. In fact, such intercourse is an absolute need 
of the day as to strengthen the cultural ties of the two countries. 


Dr. Dharam Pal 
Vice-Chancellor 

Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, 
Hardwar 


s 
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Immigration and Canada: 
The Regional Effects 


As the contemporary mind is inundated with information by global ! 
communication systems, journalists in Canada give flight to the platitudes of 
the hour- or their fifteen minutes of glory, as American artist Andy Warhol 
would have had it. Irv this view, Canada has always been a nation of immi- 
grants and will continue to be in the foreseeable future. 


World comparisons rather than historical experience fuel this heady 
optimism. Canada currently accepts more immigrants relative to its 
population than other nation. Only the much larger United States receives 
larger number of new arrivals annually than Canada. Germany and Israel once 
ranked near the top, even though they accepted principally ethnic German 
and Jewish immigrants, but immigration into Israel has subsided and 
Germany closed the door on immigrants by adopting one of the most restric- 
tive immigration policies in Europe in 1993. Similarly, Austria made political 
asylum more difficult to obtain in 1992. 


In contrast, Canada has opened its doors to a half million refugees 
since World War II, more than half of them between 1975 and 1990. During 
the 1980s, 11/4 million people immigrated: into Canada. Under revised 
targets that currently stand at a quarter million immigrants a year, some 
700,000 People came into the country in the four years from 1989 to 1993. 
One in six Canadians is today foreign born, while in the United States it is 
one in twenty. SER 


Easy generalizations about Canadian receptivity to immigration are 
"lewed Sceptically by historians. Current rates pale in comparison to the 
Periods from : 


e 
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— 1664-73 that established the primary basis for the francophone 
population of the country, 

— the post-American revolutionary war migration of 
created colonies of New Brunswick in the east a 
province of Ontario, 


Loyalists that 
nd the future 


— 1815 to 1857 that brought mostly British and Irish immigrants, 


— 1897-1914 that added greatly to the latter mix but also included 
much larger numbers of Americans and southern and eastern 
Europeans- by 1914, 22% of Canadians were foreign born, but 
there was much greater ethnic racial uniformity than today. 


We know as well that historically the reaction to end the adjustment 


_ by immigrants has been conditioned not only by their country of origin and 


their numbers? but also in relation.to patterns of settlement relative to the 
population already resident there. Just as the principal impact of immigra- 


tion in the pást has been experienced originally, so it is today. 


The Larger Setting Within Canada 
Before Proceeding to the regional effects of immigration on recent 
experience in Canada, a few propositions are in order. The first is the differ- 


ist within Quebec in contrast to the 


ing sense of national identities that ex 
rest of Canada. 
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majority in Quebec continues to hold to the idea that immigration must, of 
necessity, reinforce this distinctive North American, francophone culture par- 
ticularly in Montreal which is the primary. receptacle of immigrants. 


The rest of Canada is originally fragmented through historical 
differences that include the effects of past immigration and economic causes. 
Eastern Canada experienced economic decline in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century much like New England. The region attracted relatively few 
immigrants after 1857. While only 42% of Canadians were ethnically British 
(or Irish) by 1986, 7576 of people in Atlantic Canada were- 33% more. These 
figures hide the fact that some 40% of New Brunswickers are francophones, 
called Acadians, and that New Brunswick is the only one of ten Canadian 
provinces that is officially bilingual. While Newfoundland remains the most 
resolutely British in origin, largely because of its troubled economy (9296 of 
Newfoundlanders belong to the British or Irish ethni¢. category), there are 
also interesting pockets of various nationalities such'as Lebanese Canadi- 


‘ans in the country's much smaller than many Canadian cities, elected a 


member of this minority, Joe Ghiz, as premier. 

The attractiveness of free land at the turn of the twentieth century 
lured British, American and European immigrants to such an extent that the 
three prairie provinces of Manitoba , Saskatchewan, and Alberta became 
more ethnically diverse than Ontario. Yet due to-the contrast between its 


' agricultural economy and growing industrialization’in Ontario and Montreal, 


8 separate regional identity grew up. This psychological border was.framed 
through conflicts over tariffs, railway rates, grain marketing, and the heavier 
American influence felt on the politics of the region. But this multiculturalism 


bore a Strong European streak and has become unilingually English in language. 


Lastly there is British Columbia where the origins of its population 
and the barrier provided by the Rocky Mountains also produced a distinctive 


` Outlook that was very pro- British and ‘highly racist. Like Australia and New 


Zealand, British Columbia faced the Pacific! Japanese settled on the coast 
and Chinese were imported to assist in building the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the longest railroad in the world in the 1880s. British Colombians 
Teacted negatively to the Asians in their midst. Repeatedly they passed 
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anti-Asian laws that the governments of Macdonald and Laurier regularly dis. 
allowed. Such was the pitch of these feelings that a ship load of Poor Sikhs 
on the Kamagata Maru in 1914 who were refused landing after two months in 
Vancouver's harbour. The crescendo of B.C.'anti-orientalism was reacheg 
during world when Japanese and Japanese Canadians were not only Physi- 
cally removed from the west coast as they were not only in the U.S., but 
Canada went one step further and sold their properties and possession at fire 
sale prices. A formal government apology and compensation were given by 
the Canadian government in the 1980s. 


Apart from this psychological borders- or limited regional 
identities - a second proposition is that Canada's abandonment of a Whites’ 
only policy is recent, dating only from changes in legislation during the 1960s. 
While the White Australia policy has become notorious historically, Canada 

had engaged in a policy that was no less racist except in allowing the move- 
ment of African Americans across the border at various times in its history. 


This particular policy suggests a third proposition that the national 
identity in the rest of Canada is weak. The border with the U.S. is long and 
open for frequent exchanges between the people of the two nations. 
American entertainment- the second largest export of the United States in 
dollar terms - passes hard on Canada, particularly through films and televi- 
sions. For Canadians, the border is more psychological and social than it is 
physical. Historically the chief achievement of Canada had been to keep the 
northern half of North America out of U.S. hands in order to achieve life that 
resembles the American but does not duplicate it. The Canadian standard of 
living is lower, though on some scales that are not based purely on economic 
criteria, it is actually higher. Canadians Cling to their personal security. Guns 

' are more closely regulated arid the rate of violent crimes is six times lower in 
Canada than in the*U.S. The tradition of individual rights is weaker, although 
it has grown apace since the 1982 Charter of Rights and Freedoms. More 
comprehensive social and medical programs are seen in Canada visibly in 
lower levels of begging on the streets. Still, the psychological identification 
of Canadians outside Quebec is with a life that is essentially American 
without any of the drawbacks in the United States. Canadians excel at 
ballet, the most apolitical of the arts. 
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Regional Effects of immigration 

What has set, apart the immigration that Canada has experienced 
since 1967 when a point system ended discrimination, is the number of 
non-Europeans who have arrived. Asia and the Pacific region are currently 
the principal areas of origin for the largest number of immigrants. The point 
system takes into account such things as education, Skills, language, 
occupational demand and relatives. Immigration Officials attempt to place 
particularly refugees in specific locations through enticements that include 
government services to assist their transition to Canadian life. Of course, 
once people are settled, their movements are free. 


Immigrants are admitted in one of three categories: social- family 
reunification; (largely political) - refugees, although recent cases have allowed 
discrimination against women as grounds for consideration as refugees; and 
economic - those needed to offset the effects of a low reproduction rate among 
the Canadian population. More recently the latter category has recognized a 
sub-division of entrepreneur. These are people with personal worth of $1/4M 
who are willing to invest another $1/4M in the economy over three years. This 
has been implemented most fully in regard to Hong Kong where the Cana- 
dian High Commission staff has been augmented to assist the flow of Hong 
Kong business people afraid of China's takeover in 1997. 


The source of endless debate, immigration targets were revised by 
the Conservative government of Brain Mulroney upwards to 220,000 for 1991 
and 1/4M a year, or nearly 1% of the Canadian population, in the following 
year. While this was considered. vital to offsetting domestic demographic 
trends. the targets were’ established before the current depression hit the 
economies of the developed world. This is one reason, as we shall see, that 
one new political party has been outspoken in demanding a downward revi- 
Sion of immigration levels. 


1. Quebec 

Immigration into Quebec has primarily meant immigration into 
Montreal, a cosmopolitan city protrayed vividly in the novels of Canadian 
Jewish writer Mordecai Richler. The growth of the English language 
Worldwide, however, has spelled difficulties for a province that was coming 
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increasingly to define itself in terms of the French language and Culture, 
Indeed, the contemporary language debate in Quebec stemmed from the 
Montreal suburb of St. Leonard where Italian immigrants wanted to have their 
children educated in English rather than French language Catholic Schools. 
Contemporaneously, demographers at the Universite de Montreal forecast 
that Montreal would be a majority English speaking by the years 2000. 


In 1978 the Quebec provincial government reached an accord with 
the federal government known as the Cullen- Couture Agreement. This gave 
the provincial government a much larger say in all aspects of immigration 
within its jurisdiction. In effect, the agreement increased the number of 
francophones coming into Quebec. As of 1986 the largest non-francophones 
Quebec elements in the population were (in order) : Italy, France, the U.S., 
the U.K., Haiti, Greece, Poland and Germany (only 8, 420 from India). Ninety 
percent of immigrants by 1987 headed for Montreal, but it should be noted 
that Quebec's retention rate for immigrants is not strong. Some thirty 

percent of immigrants to Quebec between 1971 and 1981 left. 


The increasingly diversified population of Montreal is producing 
the effect of divorcing the city from the rest of the province much as industri- 
alization had in the late nineteenth century. It has raised apprehensions 
seen in the late 1980s im the TV program ‘A Disparaitre'? This program with 
its racist overtones that associated being quebecois with long roots in the 
Quebec soil suggested a difficult adjustment to multiculturalism. The out- 
break of anti-semitism, largely through desecrations of Jewish synagogues 
and cemeteries, is frightening, but seemingly confined to a very small number 
of young people attracted to neo-Nazism. Coloured francophones from such 
countries as Haiti of Algeria nevertheless often find that integration is not 
easy, although Haitians also tend to come from lower socio-economic 
levels. Nevertheless, difficulties in adjustments can be seen in a recent Mon- 

treal court case when where a Moslem child sodomizer was accorded a lighter 
Sentence because he had left the girl's virginity intact. Similarly, the Mon- 
treal police, who traditonally have had links to New York City, have reacted 
to crime in the city's Black community with an inordinate number of shoot- 
ings, although that has been restrained in the last year and a half. Recent 
interview of policing students showed the degree to which racial stereotypes 
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continue to govern this area of Quebec life. 


The same cannot be said for Quebec's independence party, the Parti . 
quebecois. Despite its nationalisms, the Parti quebecois has been careful to 


extend an arm to new immigrants. If Quebec becomes independent, these 
policies are likely to continue. 


2. Toronto and Vancouver 


Effects of immigration demographically are similar outside Quebec. 
Most immigrants in the rest of Canada are heading for Vancouver and 
Toronto. In 1992, 59% of immigrants settled in Ontario,most in its provincial 
capital. 


Chinese immigration, especially from Hong Kong, has been felt most 
heavily in Vancouver, although Toronto now has three areas of Chinese set- 
tlement, one very posh in the north end of the city. House Prices in Vancou- 
ver have increased as a result and neighbourhood conflict have sometimes 
arisen over cultural conflicts concerning such things as styles of homes. 


Yet, the studies show that the non-White populations of Vancouver, 
Toronto, and Montreal are unlikely to grow inordinately given the assumption 
of an .8% annual growth projection in immigration. 


The Chief demographic effects of immigration serve therefore to dif- 
ferentiate the major urban centres from their surrounding hinterlands. An 
additional effect that may have political repercussions is to increase 
Ontario's importance in the federation, and to a lesser extent that of British 

| Columbia and Alberta, at the expense of the provinces. This wòrries some 
| Quebecois. : 


| Liberal and social democratic governments in Ontario and British 
Columbia have been pushing affirmative action programs to integrate women 
and visible minorities into the work force. The study of job offers in Toronto to 
Blacks and Whites in 1984 and 1984 showed a dramatic increase in the 
number of offers made to Blacks : up from 9/27 to 20/18. There is also more 
evidence to suggest that Canadians are trying to avoid some of the pitfalls 
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they see in American life. One comparative study of Canadian and Us. 
immigrants! concludes that the ratio of wage rates of male immigrant 
workers to native born is higher in Canada than in the U.S., although this 
was partly attributable to Canadian immigrant workers being better educate 
than their American counterparts. This also suggests that Canada has more 
fully forged its immigration policies with economics in mind, while the United 
States has thought more directly about foreign policy implications. 


Still , the police and the prison system have tended to lag behing, 
Despite.attempts to make Toronto’s police force more ethnically diversified, 
the number of Black people shot by the Toronto police had reached dispro- 
portionate numbers by the early 1990s, although it was still only around 8 in 
total. As well, recent reports have indicated that in some Ontario Prisons, 
prisoners have been segregated according to race or national backgrounds. 


3. Intellectual Effects 
Immigration has occurred without inteliectual effects, particularly in 
the three highest areas of settlement. Here some of the effects are hard to 
disassociate from trends in the United States, particularly as African Cana- 
dians follow events in south of the border closely and to identify with African 
American struggles. Secondly, these intellectual trends are tied to the ef- 
fects of deconstructionism-on thought, especially in literary and philosophi- 
Cal circles. Thirdly, they are also frequently to tied corresponding questions 
concerning women and specific minorities such as gays and lesbians. Stud- 
iesin the U.S. show that a higher proportion of women than men are sympa- 
thetic to fair treatment of minorities. This question then is also related to the 
new roles that women have found in North American life. 


These controversies have erupted into heated debates over authorial 
voice. Who should speak of minorities, who should speak for them? who 
should publish writings in these areas? 


Such questions have racked various intellectual communities. In 
Toronto this leads to a Spilt between women of colour and White women that 
disrupted the Toronto Women’s Press publishing house. They have also dis- 
rupted the Writers Union of Canada that eventually attempted to defuse the 
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issue by agreeing that writers can compose anything as long as it is done 
with sensitivity. 


Yet the question of the representation of minorities has even had a 


corrosive effect on institutions such as Nellies that provides refuge to abused 


women in Toronto. 


The effects on universities may be seen from the provincial viewpoint 
and in REFERENCES to my own institution, the University of Guelph. The 
provincial education ministry has issued guidelines intended to constrain 
sexual and gender harassment. Universities must submit their policies and 
procedures to the provincial ministry for evaluation. 


At Guelph we have set upon both a sexual and gender harassment 
committee with semi judicial powers and a race commission. The Race 
Relations-Committee, with strong representation from Students, has prepared 
a detailed report intended to alter the nature of the university in a number of 
ways. While the preface to that report denounced what it perceived as 
endemic White Canadian racism, based almost exclusively on American 
examples and American research credence was given to the possibility of 
minority racism. In contrast, some recommendations were clearly more 
thoughtful. Canadian university curricula have concentrated excessively on 
the West to the exclusion to other parts of the world. They need to be changed 
to reflect the new global environment. Professors will just have to work harder 
to provide a broader intellectual REFERENCES. 


However, in both areas of sexual or gender harassment and race 

relations the thorniest issues have surrounded what is said in the classroom. 

Both have stressed that instructors should not create what is called a “negative 

| environment” which can be interpreted as not saying that are controversial in 

| regard to women of minorities. The primary difficulty with this approach is 

that it will not only stifle academic freedom, but it implies that the instruc- 

lors can know when they are saying something that any particular student or 
Iroup of students may interpret as creating a negative environment. 


As a result, faculty have been careful to challenge university policies 
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that might hamper academic freedom or, essentially, freedom of thou 
Trent University outside Toronto over 80% of faculty have signed a 
objecting to the ministry's policy guidenlines on sexual and gender 
ment. 


ght. At 
petiton 
harass. 


4. Political Effects 
In the political arenas the regional effects of immigraion can be Seen 
most clearly in the rapid rise of the Reforms Party in the Canadian West, In 
the 1993 federal election, the Reform Party emerged from obscurity to 
capturing the third largest number of seats in the House of Commons, 
coming very close to the Bloc quebecois that formed the official Oppoisition. 
The Reform Party only took one seat of the east Maintoba border. 


The Canadian west has often formed protest movements and Splinter 
parties. This has derived from the region's unique sense of itself, sometimes 
theinfluence of similar developments in the American west, and also through 
a collective sense of grievance of what is conceived of as the east: an 
amorphous concept usually understood to include all southern Ontario and 
Quebec. 


Essentially a conservative party, draws Reform on earlier Western 
traditions seen in the Progressives’ revolt of the 1920s and the advent of 
Social Credit in the 1930s. It is not by coincidence that the Reform leader, 
Preston Manning, is the son of Alberta's second Social Credit leader. 


Refórm stands for populist electrol policies such as recall of 
Members of Parliament and increased use of referenda to decide major 
public issues. They criticize the current parliamentary system as being i99 
prone to what is termed “majoritianism” (really tyranny by the party capturing 
the plurality of votes) that gives Ontario and Quebec too much power in the 
Confederation. They also stand for lower taxes and a radical reduction in 
government debt. 


Atthe same time the Reform Party reflects a region where immigra- 
tion has less effect. Their memibers stem from a lower middle class anc 
middle class backgrounds with an outlook frequently. (While Premier of 
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Alberta, Preston Manning's father used to host a national radio show called 
«The Back to the Bible Hour.”) Reformers are therefore, despite their chosen 
title, akin to Reagan Republicans in the United States. The Reform Party 
nas called for a lowering of immigration targets. Some of its members have 
engaged in nativistic anti-immigration comments, but Preston Manning has 
consciously attempted not to let this sentiment degenrate into immigrant 
bashing. 


Conclusion 

Immigration has thus been experienced most intensively at the 
regional level in Canada. In Quebec, as in the rest of Canada, the effect of ' 
immigratin has served to differentiate citiés and rural areas, notably in 
Ontario and British Columbia. While some public institutions such as police 
and penal systems have been slow to adjust, affirmative action programs in 
various parts of the country have had an effect on providing greater 
integration of new arrivals into Canadian society that had been seen in 
previous eras. 


Struggles over representation of minorities have been witnessed in 
several areas, while some of the intellectual problems that flow from this 
question continue to be debated within universities, particulary in Ontario, 
Quebec, and British Columbia. 


Despite the strains that I have attempted to discuss, there have 
been notable achivements, especially when comparisons with the United 
States have been drawn. The differences that have occurred may be best 
represented by two Sikhs. When one requested to wear a turban rather than 
traditonal headgear in the Royal Canadian Munted Poilce during the last 
decade, there was a furious uproar. In contrast, when Sikh Gurbax Malhi 
was elected to the House of Commons in 1993 and rose to make his frist 
Speech, the turban was immaterial. People listened to what he had to say, 
Words by Sri Guru Gobind Singh Ji, the 10th guru of the Sikhs "All persons 
are the same, though they appear different- the bright, the dark, the ugly, 
and the beautiful.” hose 


Such sentiments appeal to the ideal, but of course we know that they 
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Margaret Atwood and Anita Desai: 
Search of Alternatives 


In Margaret Atwood’s novel The Edible Woman and Anita Desai's 
novels Cry, the Peacock, Voices in the City, and Where Shall We Go This 
Summer ? attempts have been made by some women characters to ‘liberate’ 
themselves from and to find alternatives to the institution of marriage. A study 
of the careers of these women characters can enable one to arrive at the 
attitudes of these two women novelists towards the institution of marriage 
and the women’s liberation movement. 


In Atwood's novel The Edible Woman it is Ainsley who chooses to 
seek an alternative to the institution of marriage when she resolves to 
become a mother without encumbering herself with a husband and rejects 
the way of the women who choose to marry, when the asserts that "women 
do not] give more thought to the characteristics they pass to their children 
[as, if they did] they wouldn't rush blindly into things.' She has in her mind a 
woman's role as a mother rather than one as a wife. She adds : "We know 
the human race is degenerating and it's all because people pass on their 
weak genes without thinking about it, and medical science means they aren't 
naturally selected out the way they used to be”2. This observation of hers 
makes it evident that she recognizes man's role in the reproductive activity, 
no doubt, but she regards him as a passive agent and assigns the role of the 
active agent to the woman, as that must be the reason why she is holding 
Women responsible for the degeneration of human race. Her opinion seems 
to have its roots in the Darwinian principle of Natural Selection and also in 
the biological theory of genes. 


Her conditioning by her study of science has been such that ethical 
Considerations do not figure in her thoughts at all and she does not find 
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anything wrong in becoming a mother without getting married. Sh 
feel any pricks of conscience when in a mood of defiance she tell 
lady ^. Td like you to know that I'm going to have a child too,..."3. ind 
society where one is permitted to have children only within Conjugal walls 
she has the boldness not only to say this but also to do this. All this signi. 
fies that she considers a husband a superfluity and has resolved to 


e does not 
S her lang. 


bring up 
her child entirely in accordance with her wishes and likes it to have before it 
only its mother. This is also evidenced by the fact that she Says: “No, I'm 


not going to get married. That’s what’s wrong with most children, they have 
too many parents. You can't say the sort of household Clara and Joe are 
running in an ideal situation for a child. Think of how confused their mother- 
‘image and their father-image will be; they're riddled with complexes already, 
Andit's mostly because of the father."^ This is her opinion about Joe who is a 
husband of a very cooperative nature and with whom Clara is very happy. 


Ainsley also employs her flirtation with child psychology to justify 
her stand as she asserts that a child should have before it only the mother- 
image and not a father-image as according to her the father-image causes a 
damage to the mother-image.* Thé mistake that she commits is that she 
mistakes an opinion to be a gospel truth and does not tell herself that 
Psychologists, have been expressing opinions about human behaviour on he 
basis of limited knowledge of facts with the result that many of such opinions 
are neglected by the psychologists of the next generation. For instance, 
there was a time when Freud’s theory of sex was accepted almost 


universally, but when Adler and Jung came out with their findings Freud’s 
assertions stood challenged. i 


But soon there comes a Stage when Ainsley tries to persuade Leonard, 


whose child she is carrying in her womb, to marry her for the proper upbring- 
ing of the child and tells him: “ 


...the point is of course I'm going to have the 
baby; 


but it should have the best circumstances, and it’s your responsibility 
to provide it with a father, A father-image”® and she seeks the help of even 
Marian to persuade Leonard to agree to marry her when she says to her : 
"You've got to make him listen to reason! "7 


How keen she becomes tò get a husband becomes clear when We 
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come to the scene in which Leonard is trying to run away from her, even 
physically, and Ainsley is “pulling at his sleeve"® in an attempt to persuade 
him to marry her. This keenness of hers is indicated further by the fact that 
when she is jilted by Leonard she attempts to get somebody else and at last 
succeeds in making Fischer smythe marry her. If she had been true to her 
earlier conviction she should not have done this. But since now she is as- 
keen to have a husband as formerly she was adamant on not having one itis 
evident that now her views on marriage have changed and this change must 
have been brought about by some addition to her knowledge of child 
psychology. Margaret Atwood's making Ainsley realize the need of a 
father-image for a child's proper upbringing signifies her Suggesting that there 
is no alternative to the institution of marriage so far as the family’s function 
of properly bringing children is concerned. 


Margaret Atwood’s approach is different from that of Tennyson : in 
Tennyson's poem The Princes the institution of marriage is vindicated on the 
ground that when the emotion of love is aroused ina girl’s heart, she cannot 
escape surrendering herself to the man with whom she falls in love’; but 
Margaret Atwood vindicates the institution of marriage on utilitarian grounds 
as in her novel, as has been pointed out, Ainsley chooses to marry because 
she considers it essential for a child to have the father-image before it for its 
proper upbringing. In other words, Margaret Atwood justifies the institution 
of marriage on a rational ground, rather than on an emotional one. 


Moreover, Margaret Atwood considers the reasons why women tend 

to regard the institution of marriage to be inconvenient. She does it through 

Joe when he says : “... I think it's harder for any woman who's been to 

university. She gets the idea she has a mind, her professors pay attention to 

| What she has to say, they treat her like a thinking human being; when she 

| gets married, her core gets invaded...”"°. What he says here is tantamount to 

Saying that the views of a woman are not paid adequate need to by her 

husband with the result that a woman who has developed the capacity to 

think feels that her individuality is being suppressed on account of her having 
become a wife. 


In Anita Desai's novels we meet women protagonists who are not 
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happy with their husbands and in them one can study the wa 
married woman can try to ‘liberate’ herself. Some of the cho 
woman leading an unhappy married life are three : she may kill 
she may kill herself, and she may part company with him. 
protagonists of Anita Desai choose these ways in her novel 
the Peacock., Voices in the city, and Where Shall We Go Th 


YS in Which a 
ices before a 
the husbang: 
Three Women 
S, namely Cry, 
is Summer ? 


The protagonist of Cry, the Peacock ! has heaps of complaints against 

her husband the two of which are that he has very little time to Spare for her 
and her emotional needs and that he fails to appreciate her feelings. Her | 
killing him by pushing him down the roof signifies her making an attempt to | 
move out of the conjugal bonds. The narrator’s report towards the end of 
novel that this girl is insane signifies that the novelist regards her approach 
as anything but sane. In other words, the novelist seems to Suggest that the 
approach that makes a woman ‘liberate’ herself from the bonds of marriage 
by killing her husband is not sane. 


The protagonist of the novel Voices in the City finds the behaviour of 
her mother-in-law and the other members of her family disgusting as she has 
not yet become a mother and the members of the family talk of getting her 
operated upon in order to detect and remove defects in her ovary. The girl's 
committing suicide in disgust signifies that she regards the institution of 
marriage as unbearable and that she resolves to move out of it. But since in 

| 
| 
| 


order to move out of marriage she has to commit suicide, it is quite obvious 
that her quest for an alternative to marriage has failed. In other words, here 


too we have the suggestion that a quest for the alternative to the institution 
of marriage is früitless. 


So far as Sita, the protagonist of Anita Desai's novel Where Shall We 
Go This Summer ?, is concerned, she takes steps much less drastic than 
those taken by the protagonists of Cry, the Peacock, and Voices in the City: 
She goes out of the conjugal walls for a brief respite which restores normally 
lo her. There are three distinct periods in her married life : during the first 
period she begins to harbour a dislike for conjugal walls and resolves o 
move away from her husband; during the second period she stays on he 
island and regains peace of mind; and during the third period she js back 
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home to lead a normal life with her husband, Her going to the island 
symbolizes her making a quest for an alternative to marriage and her 
ith her husband symbolizes her admitting that 


she has failed lo find any alternative. In other words here too Anita Desai 
seems to be suggesting that there 


resolving to go back to live w 


iS no alternative to marriage. 
Thus both these women novelists have arrived ai the saine 
conclusion viz. there is no alternative to the institution of marriage. However, 
there are differences between their treatments : Margaret Atwood presents 
the views of a girl who moves from an anti-marriage stance to a pro-marriage 
one, but Anita Desai studies the problems of married women and finds how 
their quests for alternatives to marriage prove futile. 


However, since in the novels of both these novelists some women 
characters are unhappy with the conjugal walls as in Margaret Atwood's novel 
Ainsley remains anti-marriage for some time, and in those of Anita Desai 
they try to move out of conjugal bonds, obviously both the novelists are of 
the view that there is something wrong somewhere inside the conjugal walls 
and the female partner knows where the shoe pinches. 
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She stoop'd; and out of langour leapt a cry, 
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"And I believed that in the living world" 

"My spirit closed with Ida's at the lips;" 

Till back I fell, and from mine arms she rose 
Glowing all over noble shame; and all 

her falser self slipt from her like a robe 

And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 


From Barren deeps to conquer all with love. 


The poems of Tennyson, ed. Thomas herbert Warren (London : Oxford Univrsity 
Press, 1922), p. 346. ` 


10 Margaret Atwood, The Edible Woman, p. 235. 
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The Other/ed Voices : 
Of India and Canada 


In spite of the presence of many cultures in Canada, Canadian 
culture and literature had, until quite recently, been traditionally defined and 
| described in terms of and with REFERENCES to the dominating White Euro- 
pean culture in general and the English and the French in particular. Since 
the 1970s, however, the other/ed cultures and literatures of Canada have 
begun to challenge received hegemonies in cultural practices and to ques- 
tion their othering in the dominant Canadian discourse. The literary land- 
scape of Canada has, therefore, been significantly altered by traditionally 
othered voices who have taken to writing themselves into existence. Thus, 
whereas earlier Canadian literature, by and large, meant Margaret Atwood, 
Rudy Wiebe and Margaret Laurence, itis, now, also M.G. Vassanji, Tomson 
Highway, Rohinton Mistry and a host of a growing number of non-White writ- 
ers. These writers and their writings have necessited a more. pluralistic 
conceptulizing of Canadian culture and literature and have opéned up a world 
of fascinating multiplicity that was traditionally ignored and/or included in 
the White-centred critical and conceptual frameworks. 


The emergence of the other/ed voices.in the post- 1960s years is not 

! a Canada-specific phenomeon. The decade of the 1960s, in a profound sense, 
| marked the beginning of anti-colonial and protestual voices across the globe. 
. Fabricated and socially constructed notions of centre and margin began to 

| be questioned and rendered. questionablé as awareness regarding the 
essential fictiveness and fictitiouosness of these constructs became evident 
and apparent. Blacks, Women, Gays, Hippies, Coloured Colonies—margins 
all- took to aggressing on received centre of power and dominion. In India, 
too, one such anti-colonial voice that has emerged in recent times is that of 
the Dalits — literally meaning the ‘downtrodden’ - in Gujarati literature. The 
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Dalit Movement was primarily heralded in by and for those designated as ‘untou. 
chables' (whom Gandhiji euphemistically renamed as ‘Harijans’ - Children of God) 
but subsequently included under its banner other subjugated and/or pressed 
people as well. Although such a Movement was started much earlier in the 
neighbouring state of Maharashtra by Babasaheb Ambedkar, it Was only in 
the 1980s that it emerged in Gujarat. Nonetheless, the Movement has made 
its presence felt through the Dalit writings that assert their Significant 
_ difference their significance as also their difference- in the Same way that 
. the Native Indian writing does in Canada for the similarly othered Canadian 
people, the Native Indians. Though belonging to two very different worlds, the 
Gujarati Dalit and the Canadian Native Indian writings exist nevertheless in a 
shared space of otheredness and exclusion in their respective cultural 
situations. In their endeavours to challenge received hegemonies and con- 
test their marginalization and inferiorization, they enable us to acquire insights 
regarding different modes of self-assertion and self-definition. In this attempt, 
therefore, it is proposed to examine these two othered voices of India and 
Canada towards recovering some understanding of what they seek to tell 
about themselves and about the others for whom they are the other. 


j: 


| 

| About five hundred years ago, the aboriginal people of North America 
| were ‘discovered’ by Columbus and his men though, in fact, unbeknown to 
1 the White Europeans, they had been there for thousands of years. By the 
| end of the nineteenth century, however, the original masters of North America 
| had been decimated, subjugated and safely put away in the ‘reserves’. The 


| history of the Native peoples of Canada is a painful story of colonization, 
j oppression and repression of a whole people and a destruction of a whole 
| way of life. The Natives of Canada, at the end of it all, were left dispossessed 


not only of their land but all that was theirs : their religion, their culture, their 
language - everything that was their proud inheritance. Enacting the | 
prototypical role of the colonizer, the colonizing White regime endeavoured, 
through education, conversion and blatantly racist measures, to deculture 
the Native Indians and destroy the inherited Native culture. The option 
offered was : assimilate or perish. To assimilate was to be like the Whites 
(but not quite) and thus to loose the Native heritage; not to assimilate meant 
death by dying out through want, poverty and suffering. Either way the Indian 
was doomed. Not surprisingly, therefore, till as recently as the 19305, it was 
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believed that the Indian was a vanishing Species and people actually flocked 
to have the last glimpses of the disappearing Indian. Contrary to such 
apocalyptic visions and assumptions, however, the Indian has not only. 
survived but, in an irony of fate, the Indian population has registered a higher 
percentage of increase than that of the White since the beginning of the 
present century. Moreover, since the American Indian Movement of the 1960s, 
the Native people have become increasingly more conscious of the need not 
only to survive but to survive with dignity, As a result, they have become 
politically more active in re/asserting their rights as, not the other, but the 
First Nations people of Canada and the Native writers, recognizing the 
inexorable link between the act of writing and the fact of being, have taken to 
writing their Native culture into existence. These writings seek to map out the 
Native people's recognizable space in the Canadian cultural mosaic and offer 
re-visions of their other/ed world that had either been ignored or misrepresented 
in the dominant Canadian discourse. 


The Dalit voice, like the Native Indian, is also that of the oppressed 
Other. However, whereas the Native Indians were subjugated and colonized 
by the racially different invading White culture, the Dalits- more particularly 
those whom Gandhiji called harijans- were reduced to being the despised 
Other by their own countrymen in their own land. Their history of subjection 
and suffering is much longer than that of the Native Indians and also more 
painful. Religion, tradition and socio-cultural institutions endorsed and 
encouraged their othering and oppression and for milleniums they remained 
condemned to be born and to die as to other in the casteist Indian society. 
Although Gandhiji, in his own way, attempted to battle inherited casteist 
perceptions and prejudices, his success was nominal- even minimal. 
Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar, himself a member of the so-called Low Caste 
community, however, took it upon himself to take on the mantle of the 
Messiah of the so-called Untouchable people and initiated the Dalit 
Movement in Maharashtra. In Gujarat, however, Dalit group consciousness 
emerged only in the wake of the anti-reservation agitation in the 1980s as a 
reactionary and counteracting phenomenon. Initially, Dalit Gujarati writings 
appeared in journals and magazines brought out specifically for Dalit 
Productions. In the years since, however, Dalit: Movement in Gujarat has 
*ome a long way from the ad hocism of earlier years and has become a 
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recognizable literary phenomenon. 


In both the Native Indian and Gujarati Dalit writings, 

condition of their respective communities is of primary concern. In the Case 
of the Native peoples of Canada, the prolonged colonization and othering has 
resulted in a demoralization and dissipation of the people. Alcoholism is a 
wide-spread malaise, suicides are quite frequent, poverty is a Very real fact 
of their lives and a general feeling of haplessness and helplessness only 
worsens their plight. What makes it even more deplorable is that their voice 
remained silent— because silenced—for centuries. What the Native writers 
must need is to create first an awareness regarding the Native situation by 
writing their unheard stories to highlight the facts of their Cultural 
predicament and to give their versions of themselves as they are to counter 
the sub-versions obtaining in the dominant non-Native Canadian discourse. 
The latter objective is even more important as the Native people have been 
grossly mis-represented in the imperialistic and colonial discourse and no 
attempt has been made to either understand the Native culture or to value it 
as a rich culture in its own right. The Native Indian has been inferiorized 
through the colonial stereotyping of the Indian as a noble savage or a blood 
thirsty injun and considered primitive and worthless: That the Native people 
have suffered dispossession and degradation on account of the White 
colonial rule has never been of any great concern to the colonizing race. The 
Native writers hence address themselves in particular to the task of 
presenting tne authentic account of their people both for the benefit of their 
own people as well as the others. Not surprisingly therefore in the works 
such as Maria Campbell's Halfbreed, Beatrice Culleton's In Search of April 
Raintree and Jeannette Armstrong's Slash;.to mention a few Native works, 
an honest account of the Native culture:and Native situation become a 
primary concern. 


the Social 


For the Dalit writers, too, the selfsame concern is likewise of great 
significance. For, the Dalits have, even during the Gandhian era, not been 
the central subjects in Gujarati literature and have occupied a marginal place 
in life as well as letters. ‘That they too are human as the others or that they 
too are important as a group or'even individually has never been considered 4 
possibility in any serious way. Today, therefore, if the Dalit Gujarati writers 
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show an excessive zeal to write about themselves in a way which sometimes 
takes on the form of political rhetoric, it is hardly surprising. It is similarly 
not unnatural if some of the Dalit writers show a lack of sophistication in 
their writings, for they have never had an advantage of writing in a long 
standing tradition to know what constitutes good writing. Moreover, 
questioning a tradition which has excluded them historically, Dalit writers, in 
fact, not only care to write within the received tradition but wish to actually 
evolve another tradition altogether. As a Dalit poet says : 


Who will draw the graph of our pain, our woes, our suffering ? 
To do just that 


We are committed, friends, to our Dalit consciousness. 


Search for self-hood is yet another concern shared by both the Dalits 
and the Native Indians. Both the communities have, on account of the processes 
of colonial subjection, internalized a sense of the inferiority of their culture and 
the relative superiority of the colonizing people. What is most essential for the 
writers of both the communities is therefore to regain self-pride and adequate 
self-perception. The Native Indians attempt to achieve this objective by re-em- 
phasizing the value of their inherited culture through dis-covering their rich cul- 
tural inheritance. The Dalits, however, do not have a rich past to fall back on. 
Consequently, the Dalit writers’ task in this regard is more difficult and challeng- 
ing than that of the Native writers. However, the Dalit writers attempt to recover 
Self-pride for their people and an adequate sense of the self by showing their 
world as also significant and especially by writing about their world and thereby 
asserting its validity as a significant subject of writing. By thus telling their sto- 
ries, they seek to acquire a distinctive reality for themselves and their people. 
They must, they know, tell and re-tell their untold stories to re-assert their human 
identity that they have been denied historically in the dominant discourse. So too 
Must the Native Indian writers for quite the same reason. 


In the remaining section of the essay, it is proposed to examine briefly 
two novels, Dalpat Chauhan's Malak (1991) and Ruby Slipperjack’s Honour 
the Sun (1987), the former by a Dalit Gujarati writer and the latter by a Native 
Indian writer, to dis-cover how some of the concerns referred to above are 
Worked out in fictional terms by these writers. 
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| Malak is a moving tale of a community of vankars- weavers 
| considered low-caste and untouchables in their Caste-infested World, who 
; are compelled to migrate from the land of their forebears in mass to escape 
| the wrath of the so-cailed upper-caste Hindus of their village. As the writer 

says in his preface to the novel, his story has no individual as a protagonist: 


it is exodus which is his protagonist. The novel begins with the Sudden 

! necessity of migrating and the subsequent narration tells us the why of this 

compelling need. In itself the novel recounts the age-old story of exploitation 

and oppression of those branded as untouchables in the casteist Indian 

society. But, it is not merely or quite simply a tale of the wrong doings of the 

supposedly upper-caste people against the so-called lower-caste group. It 

is, rather the story of the Dalits who are presented as also human and not 

merely as a nameless or beingless caste or community—dehumanized, in 

effect- as they have been historically in the dominant discourse. The Jewish 

Exodus and the Muslim Hijarat are well-known stories; this novel makes us 

aware of an exodus that has not been the subject of or within the dominant 

discourses. We are familiar with the journey motif in innumerable literary 

' productions wherein the journey is in terms of self-discovery or self- 

| realization or some such metaphoric or symbolic design. Chauhan focalizes 

/ another kind of journey that the vankars have to undertake. Tt is not for 

| self-knowledge or self-actualization or any such mega-motive; it is but an 

[ ordinary journey to find a place that will accept them as also human. And 

f this search for a more acknowledgement of their essential humanity makes 

i this journey not only, more poignant but more significant than those other 

journeys with symbolic implications. The subjugated and downtrodden vankars' 

Search is not for the Holy Grail or the Promised Land; they seek merely a 
place- malak- where they can live as more humans. 


The immediate cause of the enforced exodus is the possible 
repercussions on account of the illicit relationship between Bhago, one of 
the vankars, and Santok, the young wife of Gadabha- an upper caste's 
| impotent son Hatho. Chauhan here presents a situation generally not 
encountered in the received stories. In the received stores, it is the 
upper-castes men who seduce- or even rape- the women of lower-castes: 
In the Bhago-Santok affair, the tables are turned. What we have is a lower” 
caste male having sexual relations with an upper-caste woman. What is more, 
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itis Santok who initiates the adulterous relationship. And it is in this inver- 
sion of received stories that Chauhan tells a tale that is traditionally not told. 
It is another version- an Other's version of inherited tales. And there are 
other stories too that we have not heard before. Take the story of Gokal's 
revenge on Mansang for making passes at his wife Hemi. Gokal, an untouch- 
able, could not possibly openly oppose Mansang, an upper-caste. What he 
does therefore is to quietly burn up 400 monds of Mansang's crop of bajri. 
And no one could even imagine that such a deed could possibly be done by 
any of the meek and subjugated untouchables—4ahd they do not either. 
Chauhan, in Gokal’s story of a quiet revenge, shows that the marginalized 
Other too has his self-respect and self-pride like anyone else and that a 
vankar is capable of as much heroism as anyone else from any other com- 
munity. That the downtrodden Dalits do not very often revolt or rebel is not 
because they are cowards or lack the courage but because, more often than 
not, they are economically dependent on the upper-castes and also because 
the upper-castes are in positions of power. The extent of the power-ful-ness 
of the upper-caste is brought out in no uncertain terms in the incident involv- 
ing Bhagat. Bhagat is mercilessly beaten and heavily fined for trying to get a 
darshan of Lord Shiva who he thought was his God as much as theirs. But 
he realizes that even God is a private property of the upper-castes. In giving 
up his rosary towards the end of the novel, Bhagat implicitly contextualizes 
the Dalits’ rebellion against and rejection of the religion that is itself respon- 
Sible for the us-them colonial divide between the upper-castes and the lower- 
castes. 


Dalpat Chauhan presents the authentic social situation without in . 
8ny way attempting to be sentimental or melodramatic. But he is not inter- 
ested in merely deputing the atrocities of the upper-castes in regard to the 
lower-castes. What he wishes to do is to present the facts of this oppressive 
Situation as a document for posterity to remember as a sad chapter of hu- 
Man history. As he says in his Preface : 


Be that tomorrow casteism and untouchability is obliterated and anew, beautiful 
Social order comes into beings; but should it not be remembered that there lies 
between these two worlds a bloody and an ugly page of inhuman treatment ? That 


is why I write?. 
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At the end of the novel, the community of vankars have surreptitiously 
left the village to find: another. malak where they would be accepted like other 
humans. For, in the casteist world they inhabit, they are considered anything 
but humans. AS Gokal, speaking for the author, says : "We ...we Biel: 
people, are we? We insist that we-are also human like everyone else, but 
who wants to listen to us?° But the novel does not end on a pessimistic tes 
Gokal and his people are still hopeful of finding that malak, that place, where 
people will listen to them and believe them. The novel thus ends with hopeful 
beginning of that search. 


- Ruby Slipperjack's novel Honour the Sun, like Chauhan's work, 

presents the simple world of the Native people in an unmelodramatic and 
unsentimental manner. In the manner of a traditional Native story-teller, she 
‘tells an Indian story that reiterates Native values and beliefs and thereby 
preserves and perpetuates the Native inheritance. The novel comprises the 
diary entries of the female narrator-protagonist Owl covering the period from 
when shé is about eleven to when she is about eighteen. The time REFER- 
ENCES is always in terms of the natural cycle of the four seasons locating 
the novel thus within the specificity of the Native worldview wherein time'is 
holistic and cyclic rather than being linear and fragmented. The novel re- 
counts the story of an ordinary Native family..There is poverty, want and 
suffering but there is nonetheless happiness in being together and sharing 
everything with each other. By showing the strong sense of the community 
which enables the fictional characters to endure all discomforts cheerfully, 
Slipperjack subtly highlights the virtue of living in a community which is a 
traditional Native value. By showing, at a micro-level, the advantage of com- 
munity living, Slipperjack wants her people to see an aspect of their inher- 
ited culture that they may have forgotten or mistakenly foresaken on account 
of the processes of the colonial rule. For the Native people who may have 
internalized the white notion of individualism, Slipperjack's tale is an eye- 
opener and a message to shun the White ways and re-adopt the Native ways: 
For, try as they might, the Natives can only be like Whites but not quite. But 
they can- and must-be what they are : Native people. Like a traditional 
native tale, Slipperjacks narrative is intentionally didactic. 


The apparently seréne lives of the fictional characters is not without 
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the undercurrents of insecurity and instability indicating metaphorically, 
thereby the vulnerability and helplessness of the Native people. And there is 
no one to help them, not even the police who are supposed to be the 
guardians of ordinary citizens. Owl's family therefore, lives in constant dread 
of the town's drunks who often attempt to break into their house with 
intentions that the writer does not Specify but which obviously appear 
sinister and. malicious and though Slipperjack does not actually say so, 

these threatening presences are unmistakably the colour White. For, the 

town bully, the only one of the threatening presences who is named, is called 

John Bull and the name is an index enough to the colour of the man. 

However, by showing Owl's brother resisting and standing upto the town bully, 

Slipperjack implicitly emphasizes the need to enact even such gestural 

defiances in order to not only survive but survive with dignity. 


The gradual distintegration of the close-knit.family of Owl metaphori- 
cally contextualizes the analogous situation of the once ‘proud Natives of 
Canada. The story told in the first person speaks of and for the whole people. 
If at the beginning we see a world of pure and simple joy, itis all gone at the 
end of the novel. The old way of life that Owl had known as a child is no more 
by the time she becomes a young woman and in its place there is death, 
dissipation and disintegration. This is not only true about Owl’s world merely; 
it is true also of the Native world as well. But the novel does not therefore 
posit a pessimistic vision. It simply describes the facts about the Native 
culture in metaphoric terms. The cyclic time frame within which the novel is 
situated symbolically signifies the always present possibility of a new 
beginning end-lessly. The novel offers hopes and a hoped for vision of a 
better tomorrow and underlines the need to work towards it. As Owl says at 
the end of the novel : 


The sun will keep coming up till the end of time but the people it shines on are here, 

then gone. Is that what Mom meant ? What was it she used to say ? Jie the 

Sun, child, just as it comes over the horizon, Honour the Sun, that it may bless you ` 

come another day....* i | 

Like Chauhan in Malak, Slipperjack, in Honour the Sun, tells an 
Unheroic tale of her people. She tells of her people to both describe the 
Native situation and also to suggest implicitly that the Native people too are 
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significant subjects for literary productions. Both Chauhan and Slipperjack 
by their writings, éndeavour to enable their communities to repossess m 
pride and-adequate sense of themselves not as the other that they have been 
reduced to being in the dominant discourses of their respective cultures, but 
as people, as distinctive communities. As in Chauhan's novel, in Slipperjack's 
novel too there is a beginning of the search for a better tomorrow at the 
end- to seek out a Malak that will mark a new and a better beginning. In 
both these novels, there is no attempt to present a pessimistic or a senti- 
mental picture of the community. In both, the writers do not attempt to either 
wallow in self-pity or to engage in any vengeful attack on the colonizing cultures. 
The endeavour, rather, is to inculcate self-pride in their respective communities 
by showing the essential strength of the community and its significance and 
distinctiveness as a community. The social condition of the othered people isa 
primary concern for both the writers. However, more than merely depicting the 
pain of being the other, the writers present uplifting tales of their people, tales 
that have been historically absẹnt ìn the dominant: discourses of their different 
worlds. And'it is in doing so thatthese writers - and others like them- enlarge 

the literary horizons of their respective worlds. 

“eigen REFERENCES 

: ‘Freely rendered from a poem in Gujrati by Sahil Parmar. 

?Dalpat Chauhan,, Malak (Ahmedabad zRangdwar Prakashan, Surendranagar: Uttam 


Sahitya Prakashan, 994), (Citations from this work are free translation of the original in 
Gujarati) p. VIII. ; : 
?lbid., p.173. 


4 TOF end 
Ruby Slipperjack, Honour the Sun (Winnipeg : Pemmican Publications, 1987), p.211. 
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One Woman Against The World :. 
Morag Gunn In Margaret Laurence's Diviners 


| Reviewing the work of Margaret Laurence from 1960, when she 
| X published her first novel to the end of her days, one tends to agree with W.J. 
Keith, in whose view "Laurence occupies a crucial transitional position in 
Canadian literature.’ Other novelists have written epics about the Indian and 


Metis rebellions of the nineteenth century, but Laurence and Alice Munro - 


| reconstruct the. more recent past of their own childhood and early youth. 
Margaret Laurence discovered her urge to write while she was outside Canada. 
Travels with her engineer husband, Jack Laurence, took her to several 
| under-developed African countries, such as somaliland and the Gold Coast 
| (before it was renamed as Ghana). Her first two books, a novel called This 
Side Jordan (1960) and a collection of short stories entitled The Tomorrow 
Tamer (1963), are both set in the Gold Coast. The African experience gave 
her a feeling that human societies were built round tribal instincts. She 
observed and studied the working of these instincts in family, class, enthic 
group and nation. 


In the five Manawak a works of fiction- The Stone Angel (1964), 
A Jest of God (1966), The Fire-Dwellers (1969), A Bird in the House (1970) a 
collection of short stories, and The Diviners - Margaret Laurence explores 
| her sense of human tribalism. The entire series examines the pre-occupation 
of her heroines with their ancestral past. It is significant that all the five 
Women - Hagar shipley, Rachel Cameron, Stacey MacAindra, Vanessa 
Macleod and Morag Gunn- are of scottish origin. They belong to Manawaka, 
Which is actually a fictional transformation of Neepawa in Manitoba, noie 
Laurence was born, in 1926, as Margaret Wekyss. Besides expressing a 
Peculiarly Canadian sensibility, she generally presents women's ALLEE 
The basic problem of every individual, man or woman, in the modern world is 
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one: of survival. This is the major concern of Laurence in the Manawaka 
novels: What she is vitally interested in projecting is the feminine Point of 
-view of life in the mid-twentieth century. In the process, she displays the 
proad spectrum of the Canadian, experience of that time. This Paper is an 


‘attempt at analysing the struggle and achievement of a representative 


Laurence heroine, Morag Gunn of the Diviners. 

The Diviners is the fifth and last of the Manawaka Series. It is a 
sensitively written account of a helpless, orphan girl from infancy- through 
childhood, adolescence and youth- to independent womanhood. While 
narrating the story of the development of Morag Gunn, Margaret Laurence 
also records the process of her rise from a hesitant and shy short story 
writer to a successful and famous novelist. Every reader of the Diviners is 
bound to ask himself (or herself), which story is the more significant, whether 
of the woman seeking independence, or of the writer desiring self- 
expression. The two careers, like the two ambitions, run parallel to each 

other. Laurence employs the double-narrative technique of two time spans in 

developing her theme. The novel is divided into five sections - 'River of Now 

and Then’, ‘The Nuisance Grounds’, ‘Halls of Sion’, ‘Rites of Passage’, and 
‘The Diviners’. There are nine chapters in all, each beginning with a short 
account of the present, where Morag is already an established novelist, 
going through the trails of raising a teenaged daughter, Pique (short for 
Piquette), and writing her books at the same time. But the main, powerful 
and fascinating story of the struggles of an independent woman and her ur- 
gent need for love is told through extended flashbacks, which Laurence calls 
Memorybank Movie. Other devices of shorter pieces, Snapshot and Innerfilm, 
are also used to supplement the flashbacks, wherever necessary. 


After losing both her parents, victims of infantile paralysis, Morag 
Gunn is brought up by a childless couple of Manawaka = Christie Logan and 
his wife Prin (short for Princess). Christie is the town scavenger, who 
collects and carries rubbish to the dumping ground, known as the Nuisance 
Grounds. This creates problems for Morag, when she goes to school, where 
the other children taunt her with the profession of her foster-father. Inwardly, 
she suffers much but bravely does not let on. Early in life she learns the 
wisdom of not arguing with adults. This is the way for her to survive. When 4 
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| kindly neighbour explains to the five years old or 
live with the Logans, “Morag says nothing. She 
when you are a kid. You can only wait not 


| Le 


phan that she has to go and 
has learned you can’t argue 
to be a kid any more."? 


Another lesson that she learns early is “never let 
scared”.° Growing up at Manawaka is for Morag a tough 
| feels alienated from the town Society, as the only way to survive is by putting 
i distance between herself and a world that does not seem to want her. During 
| these years of crisis what sustains Morag is her individual fighting spirit and 
| the father’s love she gets from Christie. He fires her young impressionable 
| imagination with tales of her Scottish ancestor, Piper Gunn, who came pip- 
ing all the way from Southerland, over the Atlantic, across the prairies, putting 
heart.into his people, till he brought them to the farmlands on the banks of 
the Red River. However, to seek social and economic freedom, Morag 
resolves to leave Manawaka. The idea of putting a great distance between 
herself and the shabby town attracts her like a beacon shining from afar. 
“Now she knows one thing for sure. Nothing = Nothing is going to endanger 
| her chances of getting out of Manawaka. And on her own terms, not the 
| town's." But when the time finally comes for Morag to depart from Manawaka 
| oseek higher education at Winnipeg, her feeling of jubilation is mixed with 
that of guilt at being so eager to run away from the place of her birth. 


them know you are 
ening process. She 


As already pointed out, it is a moot point whether the leading 
concern of Margaret Laurence in The Diviners is to write the success story 
of a novelist coming, like herself, from'the backwoods’of Canada, or to dem- 
onstrate the strength and fortitude of a woman, who learns to live and love 
exactly the way she wants, and who is prepared to take on the whole world 
for the sake of her independence. Apparently, the growth of the woman 
overshadows the other development, which is subservient to the main issue. 

| Laurence depicts phases in the growth of the woman- child, girl, young 
Woman, wife and middle-aged mother. The child Morag grows into a young 
girl, whose need for love is both physical as well as emotional. Jules Tonnerre, 
Metis or French-Indian half-breed school fellow of Morag adds to her 
experience by initiating her in the mystery of sex. 


Many years later, Jules turns up again in Morag's life, when she is 
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trying hard to make a success of her marriage with Brooke Shelton, a 
university professor at Toronto. The husband refuses to let her become 4 
mother. While the woman in Morag clamours for fulfilment by having a child 
of her own, the self-centred Brooke keeps postponing the event for one 
reason or another. On an impulse, Morag leaves home to find temporary Shelter 
with Jules. She conceives after reunion with her former lover, who is Of too 
individualistic a spirit to be tied down to marriage and family, but he does not 
mind if the woman wants a child from him. It is highly ironic that the two men 
with whom Morag gets passionately involved follow their own dreams, 
without really caring for her feelings. This, in fact, moves her feminine 
sensibility to work for independence and attainment, away from the world of 
men. Laurence suggests that woman’s dependence on man is not so much 
an emotional, as a biological necessity, which becomes a cause of unneces- 
sary mental torture for the heroine of The Diviners. Brooke does not bring 
credit to himself by refusing to comply with the wishes of his wife, who is just 
a plaything to him, without an independent entity. He is too much involved in 
furthering his own professional status to care for Morag’s intense craving for 
motherhood. Her femininity feels outraged. She breaks up the marriage in 
order to exercise her freedom to have a child. Conceiving out of wedlock 
does not bother her in the least. Morag is bold and defiant in her disregard of 
social toboos. What matters, in the end, is that she gets what she wants. 
Divorced from Brooke, she gives birth to a daughter, who she names after 
Piquette, the dead sister of Jules Tonnerre. 


Christie and his tales of Piper Gunn give Morag an abiding interest in 
her ancestral past. Struggling to establish herself as a writer, she journeys 
to London, where she finds work as a book-seller's assistant. She meets à 
Scottish painter named McRaith, and they become friends. He offers to take 
Morag and Pique to Sutherland, the region in Scotland to which the Gunns 
originally belonged. For Morag it is a kind of pilgrimage to discover her 
ancestral roots. They first-go to McRaith’s home at Crombruach, a small 
fishing village. But when he wants to drive her to Sutherland, Morag 
Unexpectedly turns down his offer. Obviously, her thinking is changed after 
reaching Scotland. She tells McRaith, 


‘I don't know that I can explain. It has to do with Christie. The myths are my 
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reality... I don't need ta go there because I know now what it was I had to learn 


here... I always thought it was the land of my ancestors, but is not :’ What is 
then? ‘Christie's real country. where I was born.’ 


Soon after this episode, Morag rushes back to Canada to visit Christie 
on his death-bed at Manawaka. Later she buys a farm-house at Maconnell's 
- anding, on the bank of a river. For the first time in her lifé, she writes her 
novels in tranquillity of mind and natural surroundings. At the end of her 
struggle and wanderings, she feels at home with her neighbours, the river 
and the changing seasons. The passage of time is marked by the 
movements of the migratory hirds, the swallows and Canadian geese. Like 
them, Pique too has a life of her own. She keeps going off on her jaunts in 
different directions. Morag worries about her daughter, but dares not to 
interfere directly in her life. The mother has lived an independent life, and 
naturally hesitates to try shaping the destiny of the daughter. 

The final image of The Diviners is of Morag living her solitary life at 
Maconnell's Landing, devoting herself wholeheartedly to writing, the 
dominant passion of her life. The REFERENCES to a nineteenth century 
work, The Canadian Settler's Guide (1855), indicates her interest in history 
as well as feeling for women writers. She reflects appreciatively on the achieve- 
ment of her predecessor : “Catherine Parr Traill, mid- 1800s, botanist, draw- 
ing and naming wild flowers, writing a guide for settlers with one hand, whilst 
rearing a brace of young and working like a galley slave with the other."* 


Morag feels so much involved with C.P. Traill that sheis frequently in 
the habit of carrying on imaginary conversations with that worldly wise woman. 
This serves her instead of the feminine companionship which she misses in 
her lonely existence, especially when Pique is away from home. 


Royland, a neighbour who makes his living by divining wells for the 
farmers in the surrounding country, suddenly loses his miraculous gift. Morag 
retains her own skill of creative writing. But she is not quite sure how 
effective her novels are, how useful to the readers. Margaret Laurence 
comments : “At the least Royland knew he had been a true diviner . There 
Were the wells, proof positive...Morag's magic tricks were of a different order. 
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She would never know whether they actually worked or not, or to What 


extent.” 


Still, Morag Gunn has a sense of achievement at having SUrmounted 
all odds and becomes one of the literary diviners of the world. Eventually, 
she fag 1 established her identity as a woman by succeeding in her chosen 
field against s stiff opposition. 


1w.J. Keith, Canadian Literature in English (New York: Longman, 1985), p. 160 
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From Survival to Self- Actualisation : 
| The Native Voice and Creative Intention in 
Maria Campbell's Halfbreed 


The title of the bọok itself posed the problem. Here we meet a native 
Canadian woman writer, poignantly aware of her painful predicament. The 
book presents a daring account of a strong-willed woman who fought for her 
people and never surrendered. In one of the book reviews of Halfbreed the 
| following words occurring enable us to uncover the force of will by which the 
author has to live and seek fulfilment through creative expression : 


| The cover is haunting - a strong, dark face castin shadows. The title, 
| Halfbreed, is proud an arrogant acceptance of the epithet by which her peo- 
ple are called. The text is spirited - a resolute testimony to Maria Campbell’ S 
faith in her race and herself. 


Halfbreed presents, boldly and honestly, vivid descriptions of 
Campbell's poverty stricken years when she began to ponder over the insidi- 
ous cancer of racism, sexism, alcoholism, prostitution and many other forms 
of social abuse in Canadian society- a society which determines itself to be 
patriarchal, White and Eurocentric. A testy feminist undercurrent runs through 
out the narrative which tells us of the native men and women, ruthlessly 
discriminated against and unbearably hurt. The emotions range from anger 
| and irony, passing pessimism, grave and grim reflections to affirmation and 
hope, 


Initially conceived as a history of the Metis ydenöina a mixed cul- 
tural heritage of the Native and French Canadian) struggle, the book finally 
got shaped into an autobiography. Campbell preferred this format deliber- 
ately for the purpose of introspection and self-fashioning, as perhaps she 
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viewed the creation of autobiographical character essentially an act of cul- 
tural identification and a means of shaping views with a sense of authority 
4 and authenticity. We all know that biography is “not only a special king of | 
| literature but also an instrument of knowledge" in which "the spirit brooding | 
| over the recollected material is the truest and most real element"? Here we 


| 
| 


see the act of recollection becoming simultaneously an act of creation and 
an.act of self-evaluation. 


ys. 


Halfbreed is then a book of memories. These memories, all relating 
of the people and places Campbell knew intimately, are presented and nar- 
| rated dramatically in autobiography and history, providing perspectives for 
various processes of self education which would eventually prepare the au- 
thor for a crucial creative role in order to.reintegrate herself into her own 
community and cultural heritage. Making her intention clear in the very be- 
ginning of the book, she says : “I write this for all of you, to tell you about the 

joys and sorrows, the oppressing poverty, the frustrations and the dreams." 


Campbell had lived with pain and failure for a long time before her | 
anger and courage led her to examine her life and present her personal iden- | 
| tity into the language of her own culture, subjecting at the same time her | 

private self to public evaluation. And she wanted the value of her voice to be 
recognized by the reading public at large which consisted of both the Natives 
and Euro-Canadians. Native women writers want to share their stories with a 
wider world. They have been called as “culture brokers, wishing to inform the 
White world through accurate accounts of Indian ways."* Though Halfbreed 
‘Was written, by the author's own admission, out of “frustration and a lot of 
anger," she felt the necessity of having a deeper sense of community. of 
feeling and experience with her audience. Moreover, one of Maria's close 
friends asked her to “make it a happy book”. Therefore, trying to overcome 
her anger, the enemy within, she wrote: 


| 
| 
f 
| 


I am not bitter. I have passed that stage. I only to say: This is what it was like; 
this is what is still like. I know that poverty is not ours alone. Your people have it 
too, but in those earlier days you at least had dreams, you had a tomorrow, My 


parents and I never shared any aspirations for a future: 
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In these words we hear the true native voice, seeking spiritual affinity 
with all in her struggle for human fights, The readers are invited to participate 
in the narrative as if in an act of understanding of what has been done to the 
Halfbreeds, and who are responsible, and what is meaning of struggle for 
survival, and what are the effects of the loss of the values of head and heart. 
While writing her story, Campbell is intensely aware of her Inner needs, the 
need to establish communion with her community. She expressed her belief 
that writing provides an opportunity for introspection and intimacy that leads 
to greater understanding. Expressing her views in an interview, she said: 


Well, I tried being the militant speaker and the activist. But once when I was 
speaking to a fairly large group of people and really putting.my soul into what I 
was trying to tell them, I found as I was watching people, something happened to 
me. I was entertaining them...That's writing was the best way to reach people, 


because writing is a really personal thing between me and the reader." 


Writers who are interested in self-discovery or self-portrayal must 
adopt some consistent, overriding view of themselves and their past. They 
must, first of all, identify the “I” which unites all the past experiences in the 
larger quest for cultural identity. Maria Campbell knows her people well. And 
she also knows that she is one of them, inextricably, bound up with their 
destiny. They are “halfbreeds” or “half people,” (awp-pee-tow-koosons), ironi- 
cally suggesting their “half status.” They are caught “between two worlds.” 
Historically, the term, “halfbreed” is used to refer to any kind of racial mix- 
ture. But to the non-native people, the person who is “caught between two 
worlds” is "illegitimate to both,” being *halfblood."? In economic terms, they 
Were known as "Road Allowance People," people who became squatters on 
their land and were eventually run off by the new owners and they were forced 
literally to live on the sides of roads. Campbell writes how her people came 


to be as they are: 


So began a miserable life of poverty which held no hopes for the future. That 
generation of my people was completely beaten. Their fathers had failed during the Rebel- 
lion to make a dream come true; they failed as farmers; now there was nothing left. Their 
Way of life was a part of Canada's past and they had nothing to offer. They felt shame, and 
with shame the loss of pride and the strength to live each day. I hurt inside when I think of 
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Pets ópie You sometimes see that generation today : the crippled, bent old- -grand 


1 fathers and grandmothers on town and city skid rows; you find them in the bush Waiting to 
4 
| die: or baby-sitting grandchildren while the parents are drunk. And there are Some who 


even after a hundred years continue to struggle for equality and full of frustrations and 


| 
| heart-break.? 


i Maria feels hurt because in her childhood she saw glimpses of a 

| proud and: happy people. She heard their laughter, saw them dance and felt 

| their love. But she can't find it now. By using all the negative connotations of 

the words like "halfbreed" or “half people", she tries to interpret the Crisis of 

) survival. She , in fact, attempts to translate her life in this kind of language 
and create for herself symbolic identity. These words focus our attention on 
compassion which the writer is willing to share with any one who might need 
it. That is the way to guarantee life to the self and its continuity. 


In Halfbreed growing up is presented within a large socio-political 

frame work. The realignment of the self is not limited merely to the immedi- 
ate family and interpersonal relationships but to the pressing social and po- 
litical issues, specially against the back drop of racial tension. A host of 
characters emanate from the author's childhood traumas and memories who 
contribute to the growth of her political views. But the most important is 
Maria’s great grandmother whom she called “Cheechum.” Cheechum is the 
most political and oppositional character in this book. She told the young 
girl stories of the nascent self. Cheechum taught her all she knew about 
living and created Capacity for self-scrutiny and inward perceptions. Maria 
describes the effects of her Cheechum’s teachings: 


Cheechum and I spent the whole day talking. I told her how desperately I wanted 
to finish school and take everyone away; how I longed for something different 
for us; how I didn't want to be like our women who had nothing but kids, biack 
eyes and never enough of anything; that I didn’t want my brothers to be like the 
men around us, who just lived each day with nothing to look forward to except the 
weekend drunks. She didn’t say very much, only smiled and said, “Now I know 
that you belong to me. Don't let anyone tell you that anything is impossible, be- 
cause if you, then it will all come true. Go out there and find what you want and 


take it, but always remember who you are and why you want it”. 
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i And Maria knows fully well who she is and what she wants. She isa 
canadian Halfbreed and one day she would become the fire of the time. Here 
Cheechum never accepted defeat, nor sought’shelter in the mysterious en- 
closures of religion. She would not like to become a Christian, saying firmly 
that “if there was such a thing. as hell, then she had lived there, nothing after 
death could be worse”."' She, therefore, turned to“ 


n i the little people" for inspi- 
ration and spiritual contemplation. Her philosophy was much practical, sooth- 


! ing and exciting. She taught Maria to see beauty in all things around her. 
Inside each thing a spirit lived that was vital and one should not worry about 
the devil or where God lived. Heaven and hell were only.man made and here 
on earth.'? 


| Recalling her school days, Maria tells us how once she felt terribly 
hurt.and ashamed when the White kids teased her, calling her one of the 
"Road Allowance People" who ate gophers instead of cakes, apples and or- 
anges which the White children enjoyed. For this Maria began to hate even 
her own parents, calling them “no good Halfbreeds" as they couldn't give her 
nice clothes and. good food. This incident infuriated Cheechum so much that 
she beat the girl,and warned her never to fight her parents again for such 
| things. She reminded her that “the White man saw that (hate) was a more 
| powerful” weapon with which to beat the Halfbreeds. Already they are making 
! iton you. They try to make you hate your people".? In these words Maria 
found her "First lesson." 


Maria's grandmother, thus emerges as the most pervasive force be- 
hind the narrative. Her presence in the text appears as a “calling,” prompting 
intensified self-awareness in the narrator. She has been suggested that 
| Campbell's text “weaves itself about the warp of Cheechum’s words, a com- 

munal text and one designed to create community." In this context it is 
| interesting to note that most of the native women's narratives are Forges 
| ered by the grandmother" who is a "wise story-teller and enable of life and 
Creativity."!4 


The problems of identity and selfhood can be viewed in Halfbreed 
more clearly in the context of racism and sexism, the two social paradigms 
of the native existence. In the dominant White Canadian society colour is a 
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major marker as opposed to ethno-cultural diversity: Corou conveys many 
pejorative connotations. Being White in colour implies being attractive, both | 
physically and culturally, intelligent, virtuous, pespectaple and, above: all, 
worthy of love. Being non-White, on the other hand, B Seen as a negative 
sign, a symbol of ugliness, sordidness, irrational behaviour, violent Sexuality 
and sc on. This aspect of "self-identification by race is an important piece of | 
cohtextual knowledge for understanding the work of the non-White writers" in | 


Canada.” 


3 Since White colour is the criterion for survival, success and happi- 
€| — ness,anative Canadian woman finds herself helplessly handicapped in many 
1 ways, We see in Halfbreed how colour consciousness constantly results in 

b a breakdown of traditional values such as self-respect, dignity and pride in 
one’s own race and community. The title, Ha/fbreed itself is colour-coded. 
Remembering her childhood days, Maria tells us how her imagination was | 
stirred by the beauty of Cleopatra. When her brothers and sisters organized 

| a Shakespearian play, she wanted to be Cleopatra, but her brother jamie 
| said : “Maria, you're too black and your hair is like a nigger’s.” Many of her 
| White neighbours saw them preforming the play and laughed, saying, "Cae- | 
! sar, Rome, and Cleopatra among Halfbreeds”'®. So, Maria can't play Cleo- | 
| patra because she has dark skin. It is not surprising that the native children | 
| would like to associate beauty with the physical characteristics of the Eng- 
lish. Judged by the Whiteman's standard of life, behaviour and beauty, they 
see their own colour and physiognomy as humiliating. To be respectful or 
worthy. of love, one has to be beautiful and to be beautiful one has to be 
White in colour. The writer realized later how such codes of social and psy- 
chological praxis as laid down by the White culture were forcibly thrust upon 

the non-Whites, resulting in the loss of self-worth and cultural identity. 


The White Canadian culture also implies the non-Whites or the native 
being mentally inferior. Campbell draws our attention to the cultural symbol 
systems which constantly colonize the native mind, demonstrating that only 
"White is right." When in a mixed school for Whites and halfbreeds, parents 
bring their children for registration, Alex Vandal, the village joker tells Maria’s 
father that he is going “to act as retarded because the Whites thought we 
were anyway...” When the teacher asks for the first name of Vandal's son; he 
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| — replies, "Boy." And then looking dumbly around he yells at his wife in French 
| and Gree: 9n He name iS Paul.” The teacher asks again : “Does Paul know 
ABC? “No”. "Don't you believe in Jesus?" “I don't know. I never saw the god." 
piela the natlvesdookeg straight trying not to laugh, the Whites started 
tittering.'" 

Then again, halfbreeds are presented as fools in a movie about their 
northern Rebellion: 


The movie was a comedy and it'was awful : the Halfbreeds were made to look like 


such fools that it left you wondering how they ever organized a rebellion. Gabriel 
Dumont looked filthy and gross. In one scene his Suspenders broke and his pants 
fell down, and he went galloping, away on a scabby horse in his long red under- 
wear. Louis Riel was portrayed as a real lunatic who believed he was god, and 
his followers were real "three stoóges". 18 


The author describes the movie form her own perspective as a native 
viewer. The portrayal is deeply ironic and the irony is obviously based on 
racial difference and disparagement revealing. “a reactive response to the 
dominant, White society."!? Campbell strongly feels that being a native Ca- 
nadian woman writer (non-White and non-European) her thinking and writing 
must become oppositional to the main stream, the dominant White Canadian 
culture. That is the sense of commitment with which Halfbreed has been 
written. 


The quest for a feminist self-definition in her writing, therefore, 
motivated as exploration of the native woman's legitimate history and a true 
account of her tragic past, including her'struggle for. equality. The main pur- 
pose of the native women's legitimate for equality. The main purpose of the 
native women's literature in Canada has been to project women at the centre 
of their own historical experience, making them dynamic interpreters of their 
9wn lives. Maria Campbell offers Halfbreed as a model for other native women, 
as a justification for her own life story being presented to the world. 


Campbell exhibits in Halfbreed extreme sensitivity to the inequality 
of social roles and the cruel discrimination arising out of colour differences. 
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Anative woman faces the reality of double discrimination, both of the race 
and sex. Many native women writers use racism and sexism as equally loadeg | 
propositions to present the plight of women as both are motivated by Similar 
economic, social and psychological forces. A native woman has to Carry on | 
additional burden, that is of her sex. She suffers more because she is non- | 
White as well as a woman. The author of Halfbreed is as outspoken about 
her oppression as a woman as she is critical of prejudices equally from Whites 
and Indians. She.recalls how "she arrived, a daughter, much to Dad's disap- | 
pointment".? As she grew older, her father always seemed drunk and her 
mother always pregnant. She remembers how she hated the White men, 
laughing and drinking, and sometimes dragging a woman away. And her own | 
men instead of fighting the Whites, beat their wives. 


H Maria was only twelve when her mother died. She was forced to quit 
school at the age of fifteen and got married in a desperate bid to save her | 
brothers and sisters form orphanage. Soon her husband began to drink, lost | 
his job, beat her often and by the time she was sixteen, gave her baby. When | 
her husband finally deserted her, she lost both money and self-respect. To | 
support hereself and her child, she was pulled into the underworld of White 
urban:society. She fell into prostitution and from there into pills and alcohol- 

: ism and heroin smuggling, thus destroying both her body and mind. Every- 

i thing went into pieces inside. She tried to commit suicide. However, gradu- 

ally she began to recover from tremendous strength of will, planned to start 

again and got fully determined to fight and subvert the hegemony of men who 
deprived women of the completion of themselves. 


In an attempt to save her from utter loss of self, she began to under- 
Stand the pain and horrid experience of other native women who endured so 
much ugliness. She saw many mother watching helplessly their own chil- 
dren, missing the warmth of the family “blanket.” She saw girls dying from an | 
overdose of drugs; their plight on the city streets filled her with blinding ha- | 
tred for the drunken Indian men. It is hard to explain, she said, *HowI hated 
our men and yet I'loved them”! It became a life-long “struggle for Campbell 
to come to grips with her complex feelings of anger not only towards the 
-injustice Indian and Metis people have experienced but also towards her 
own shame and confusion of being one of them.”22 
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When she joined Alcoholics Anonymous, she met other Metis and 
got involved in the Native movement. At this time, she began to look at her- 
self as critically as she looked at them because she realized that it was the 
same thing that “drove me, drove them to what they were.” She discovered in 


- her Cheechum's world not in “search of fortune, but rather that I go out and 


discover for myself the need for leadership and change. If our way of life were 
to improve, I would have to find;other people like myself and together try to 
find an alternative". With this idea of alternative, Maria comes back from 


; the death of the spirit to regain dignity and meaning in her life and faith in her 


people. Expressing her optimism in the Native movement, she believes that 
very soon “people will set aside their differences and come together as one, 

‘may be not because we love one another but because we need each other to 
survive"7^. The final paragraph of the book reveals how the writer finally reaches 
the'deeper levels of spiritual awakening ‘and healing faith. 


..The year of searching loneliness and pain are over for me. Cheechum said, 
“you'll find yourself, and you'll find brothers and sisters." I have brothers and 


Sisters, all over the country. I no longer need my blanket to survive.?5 


This is the way the self finds meaning in sisterhood, in ane struggle 
for the values which unite us all. 
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| ET Social Concerns in 
| Miriam Waddington's Poetry 


Miriam waddington, a jew, was not only a social worker but a Professor 
of Social Work. Therefore, her social concerns find projection in almost 
| everyone of her twelve collections: of poems. Yet her second collection 
| 'Second silence' is more important from the point of view of this theme. 


The poetry of Miriam Waddington is marked by a grave concern for 
the well being of people and she is disturbed to find that there exist many 
undesirable phenomena the chief of which are wide disparities between the 
rich and the poor, fascist war monogering, and hatred prevailing against the 
jews. Nay she goes to the extent of rejecting much what modern science 
technology and social Science have given to the world. One of the social 
| problems that draws Miriam Waddington's attention is the poverty of a 
section of society living in slums. She wants to study the problems as a 
sociologist. The fact comes to light when one reads the following lines from 
"Folk ways" : 


To slums in odd corners of cities 
Hidden behind smoke stacks 


Waiting for me to discover their sorrows 


(Come today, lady from welfare, come today) 
I would go straight as the crow flies 
Arrowing over the dawn and its leafy mud-lands 


Over the brick-yards, over the scooped ravines, 


The most direct route. 


Travelling on crowded street cars.! 


Waddington here compares herself to a crow Which is not out of place 
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because a crow helps to keep an guutonienyetean EY looking at and con. 
suming all rubbish. So does the parsona: who is a ME Worker, want to do 
away with all social impurities. Her saying geretiat I would go Straight as a 
crow flies” signifies that'she'is not only impatient to help them but meas 
business with these people. 


` Poverty stricken people figure in her poem “Charity” as “She faces 
bleached/And learning as the line of houses”? she reminds one of Charles 
Dickens who liked to write about the poverty-stricken people of living in the 
rich Britain of the prosperous Victorian Era when the British owned almost 


we read her poem "Journey to the Clinic" in which she describes sailors and 
is happy to find them to be equals. She writes : “All sailors rally ! There is no 


~ out, no under or above."* Here the aim of the poet is to awaken the con- 


. science of the beneficiaries of the sacrifices of the poor. She suggests that 
_ people are enjoying privileges because some others are making sacrifices 
for them. In the poem "The Bread We Eat" she writes : 


The wine we drink is bitter 


f = A Compounded of the blood 


Of not one christ but many 
Who gain no holihood 

From death in dullest khaki 
On some cratered beach, 

Or those who in the ghettoes 


Threw life into the breach.^ 


The way the poet describes a situation here and uses such expressions as 
‘the blood of Christ’ for wine and ‘Christs’ for the poor evidences the fact that 
she is very sympathetic towards the poor and very angry with the persons 
enjoying privileges. 


The seventh section of the poem "Journey to the Clinic" is very impor 
tant because it becomes almost a prayer of the down-trodden and the poor t0 
relieve them of their misèries in Various forms : 
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the whole globe. Waddington is disturbed by the disparity between the rich. 
and the poor and likes people to enjoy equality. The fact comes to light when 
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| Oh pray they'll meet 


| Good fairy true-heart whose Sweet skill can ring 
| These walls with health like some gold glowing rope. 
| And may her wand transform 
The evil of disease, 
And to all stricken bones 
Bring bandages of light. 
Beseech her clever touch 
(And more, her loving brain) 
Against your clouded dreams 
i Of injury and wreck. 
| * And will we, from the rain, 
The soot, the hundred year old strains, 
From tired travelling, 
Find sleep unhaunted 
‘And get the strength to build 
Palaces whose walls 
Stay white against the rain 


Marbled and mild ?5 


Here Waddington does not suggest any radical social change to bring about 
improvement in the pathetic conditions of the down-trodden nor does she 
suggest any definite measure to help them realize their dreams. All she 
does like ‘any‘conformist social Werke is to pray to get them strength to 
realize their dreams. 


Perhaps because the Jews were subjected to cruelties of various kinds 
in the fascist Germany, fascism is a terror to Waddington and she feels that 
even the happiness of next generation is being threatened by it. She gives 
expression to her fear in her poem “Girls” when she writes : 


O my girls, as you rush to me with your swift hullos 

| I see over your shoulders the ears like a fascist army 
Advancing against your love, burning your maiden villages, 
I see your still minorities, destroyed in lethal chambers 


Your defenceless dreams shot backward into pit, 
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And I see : 
The levelling down of all your innocent worlds. 


It would not be irrelevant to point out that since she herself is a jew here she 
is'giving expression to the fears of the whole of her race rather than to her 
personal feelings. It may be added that in her short stories, too, Waddington 
ghts the alienation of the Jewish characters. ‘Mixed Marriage’ is a case 


in point. Here, David says, "it is rotten to be jewish"." 


Waddington draws attention also to the phenomenon of people's har. 
bouring hatred for a person not for what he or she is but for his country of 
origin, his religion and the like. She does it in the poem “Fortunes” when she 


says : 


| went out into the autumn night 

To cry my anger to the stone blind fields 
Just as I was, untraditional North American 
Jewish, Russian, and rootless in all four, 
Religious, unaffiliated, and held 


In a larger then life seize of hate. ê 


She is happy to note that she lives in a city where immigrants from various 
nations are living together in unity though at the same time maintaining the 
separate national identities. She gives expression to her happiness at this 
unity in diversity in her poem “Summer in the Street” when she writes : 


Beene my eyes joyfully accepted their new focus, saw 
Faces of sirangers, each the flag of his own nation 
Sail past me. Like allied ships 

We read the signal of rescue and recognition 

And the coast of our only comfort 


Rising maze of streets and dead end lanes.? 


But in her poem “New Year's Concert" she hints at the racial roits that took 
place just before the new year eve. She writes : 
, The past year brought 
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| So much forsaking of loving 
| For hating; 
How bitter it is now in the streets 


Among crowds with no dreams.,.1° 


She does not hope for a better tomorrow and a better understanding among 
various groups in the near future while the people all over the world do not 
| notice the hatred prevailing between ethnic subsections of Society : 


Each man mimes and is heedless 
| That history's evil magician has caught him, 
While all over the world the audience, 


Bewitched, applauds."! | 


This theme continues in her other poem "The Bread We Eat" also, which has 
been placed just the next : 


Make festival of madness 
In those deserted streets 
Where death began a project 


Which only death completes. '? 


Waddington also expresses her disturbance at the fact that the so- 
called Canadians are based on the killing of the faith and killing of the abo- 
riginals or the Canadian Indians. The Indians who live in close harmony with 
nature, worship every object of it as they perceive it to be their Kinsmen/folk 
but most of the immigrants in Canada who believe that they are scientific in 
their approach, consider nature only a commodity and therefore a thing to be 


| exploited. Therefore Miriam Waddington says : 


There is no faith in sea-shells 
No fair flower in wheat, 
This bitterness, destruction 


Is the bread we eat.'? 


War mongering is another disturbing feature in the world according to 
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the poet. In the first other "Poems About War" she describes war mongers 
as "The-hüman eagles sharpening/The nervous apetites for bloog” 14 The 
M aclof waron the psyche of children has-been described in the secong 
poem of “Poems About War”. The children also realize that the real cause of 
the war is politics but the impact created by such happenings is horrible to 
the extent that they do not find any good even among the people giving 


solace : 


Such mixed up stories from these happenings 
Which changed school principal and soldier 
To evil sorcerers, and made mothers 


Into stepmothers, remote and strict. 15 


This war creates an impact on the social life and pattern of these children 
also. While before the war they indulged in happy activities like fishing now 
they had to lie stil and died hungry lying in darkness. Naturally, the concern 
of a mother in such a condition comes to the fore : 


„how am I to know 
That these are not my children 
Scrambled and atomless, sent 


To make my grief specific ? 16 


In ‘St. Antoine Street’ Waddington seems to be concious about the 
fact that population is increasing of two races in an uneven proportion : "When 
the street is like a forest/Of white tree and Negro underbrush/Full of furious 
growing.”'” They add to the problem of Canada: 


These shimmering Crazy trees 

Just half way alive, just gentle. 
Being trees : 
Become a mathematic and disclose 
Philosophy, argue with hunger 


Haggardness, and perspiring hours 


| ! in the field 
Even though we have all praise for Canada's advancement in the fle 
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| of science and technology, theipoehisinot happy with what modern science 


has done to man. Particularly she does not like the ways of the doctors and 
the way they treat little children with their vaccination 


| and innoculation pro- 
| grammes. In the poem "Journey to the Clinic" 


she laments : 


| Oh little children, fishes in the net 
Of doctors, dentists and thin instruments 
You are the captives here. 
| Locked inside a sleep 
Of counted minutes, you will wake 
| To morning filled with fluttering cries 
Missing a tooth or curiously 
Gazing at bandaged arm or thigh. 


(Is this the place, the station of your dream)? !? 


| Her attitude towards modern science and technology. reminds one of the 
| attitude of Stephen Leacock who in his autobiography: rejects scientific 
| advancement on the ground that it has not told man for what purpose he can 
| use science and that it is purposeless activity. Just as Stephen Leacock 
| wants man to have the light of the spirit rather than artificial light, Miriam 
Waddington says : : 


Oh pray they'll meet 
Good fairy true-heart whose sweet skill can ring - 
| These walls with health like some.gold glowing rope. 


And may her wand transform 


The evil of disease, 
And to all stricken bones 


Bring bandages of light. 2° 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Besides, she has more sympathies for the poor women Who have to 
look after-the affairs in the families while men simply remain drunk and 


therefore unconcerned with the problems : 
Down, down to the faces bleached 


And as the line of houses : : rR yes 


To where the street pursues a 
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The fathers as they search 
Darkness flaring with the high 

Brief alcoholic joy, the mothers wait 
And in the half-lit rooms 

Their lands are exposed and eager. ?' | 


In the same poem she urges upon a visitor fo give some charity to such a 
family because a coin in charity may send ripples of happiness and joy to 
the family : 


Enter and like a swimmer plunge 
Still deeper into darkness, | 
Breathe their damp despair, and mouth 

The bitterness of begging, spits it like a coin 
For luck, a treat you found it once. 


May be this gleam 


Will travel through the ocean's high blind miles 


To strike a younger eye, a greener hope, 


And fields of meditation find. ?? 1 | 


Her poem "Trip from the City" highlights that it is only the poor who have to | 
_ . suffer the burnt of the changing climate : 


Closed them and billowed them, 

Far, far from the terrible confusion 

Of wounding tracks and remorseless level 
Of the yards, the land of poor, 

All all unlighted trains.23 


Pre Waddington finds fault with the ways people are running welfare 
Institutions like the alms - houses. She is not happy with the state of affairs 
in alms-houses especially for two reasons, first, she finds government 
regulations too interfering and, secondly, she finds that the inmates of the 
alms-houses are idle, dissolute and undeserving. These feelings of hers find 
expression in her poem "Sorrow" when she writes : 
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Sorrow is the strict alms-house where 


Comfort is doled by government regulation 


Excluded are those idle desolute and undeserving 


Who throw themselves upon the public bounty,... 24 
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Amin Z. Rizvi 


The Concept of an Ageing Mother 
in Camus and Munro 


The present study aims at unravelling the polemic subject of an 
ageing mother on the one hand and on the other the young children who 
yearn for freedom in.a society which is poverty’stricken, suffering ridden ang 
torn with humiliations - a society in which humanity becomes a stigma and 
life a punitive debt. The study includes Camus's Outsider (1942) and Munro's 
Peace of Utrecht (1968) set on a venture to invest an unwritten but benignly 
pervading sequal of the relationship and attitude towards an ageing and an 


ailing mother. 


"The emerging concept of such a mother as it appears from the 
pervading sequal is bi-fidly conceived. In The Outsider it is “awareness and 
experience" oriented whereas in The Peace of Utrecht it is "thorny experi- 
ence and repulsive but forced realisation that follows". In the former the mother 
and the son are spiritually bonded. *The son is vaguely aware that the silent 
upsurge of feeling in him is love for his mother. And this must be because 
after all she is his mother." In the later it is a kind of physical revolt against 
the kafkesque claustrophobic limitations on aspirations. A life which needed 
to be "picked up" was looming with threats in the presence of an ageing and 
a sick mother and therefore the daughters denied to her not only pity but the 
tears and cries which unceasingly gushed from the old woman, were stopped 
by paradoxes of love cunningly designed and “unfailing in cold solicitude; We 
took away from her (mother) our anger and impatience and disgust and all | 
emotions away from our dealings with her as you might take away meat from | 
a prisoner to weaken him till he died.”? 


Camus affirmed, “I shall always feel my nobility when I'm with my 
mother. I feel Tam ofa noble race, one that envies nothing.” Thus when he 
began to compose The Outsider in 1937 he so firmly said, “If hope in fei 
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reborn then God is powerless against human interests. 
| though for Munro the most powerful Subject of her writing is her mother, yet 
for her, her mother becomes a profuse Sense of.guilt, tension and confusion. 
The mother brings 'shame' to the young girl who grows up ina Society which 
demands a compliance with its usage and a decorum for its norms. After 
having written The Peace of Utrecht Munro said, "Itwas probably for me the 
most important story- the first Story that tore me apart." 


™ Unlike’ Camus, 


Before getting engaged to the discussion of the: concept it will be 
worthwhile to give a small outline of the two stories, 


The Outsider : Merusault is a poor Algerian clerk who works in a 
| shipping firm. His mother dies in a Home for old people. He applies 
for short leave to attend her funeral. Merusault had to keep his mother 
in a home because he could not support her with his meagre income. 
Moreover he knew, "... Mother was háppy there. At home with him all 
her time was spent watching him in silence. At the Home she had 
friends she shared her interests with."* The warden of the Home also 
tells him, “... you are a young man, a different generation. She must 
have been bored with you." At the funeral Merusault does not display 
any emotional loss. Instead, he gives a heart rendering poetic de- 
scription of the old people. He,says,“what struck me most about their 
faces was that I could not see their eyes but only faint glimmer among 
a nest of wrinkles." And of Perez, his mother's friend, he says, “... 
| great tears of frustration and anguish were streaming down his cheeks. 
But because of all the wrinkles they did not run-off. They first spread 
out and then ran together again forming a watery glaze covered his 
battered old face.”® Another is the cathartic description of the fear of 
death that the old people have, "some of the old people were sucking 
at the inside of their mouth and letting out peculiar clicking noises 
unaware. They were absorbed in their thoughts may be about the 
dead body lying in front of them."'? After the funeral Merusault returns 
home. One day he is caught and jailed for having killed an Arab qoeRde REA 
The shooting becomes an unfortunate incident. He is condemned to die. 
Nobody knows not even Merusault whether this condemnation is for hav- 


ing killed an Arab or not having wept on his mother’s funeral. 
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The Peace of Utrecht : Helen visits her sister Maddy in her home. 

town Jubilee after ten years of her mother's death. The dingy 

red bricked architecture and black wooded verandhas with 
i windows bring a sunken feeling to the heart of the young girl, Grisly 
memories of her relationship with her mother come roaring back to | 
her. She discloses her gruesome behaviour in maltreating her own 
mother. “We took away from her our anger, impatience and disgust, 
took all emotions away from our dealings with her as you might take i 
away meat from a prisoner to weaken him till he died” She then 
explores and reveals the truth and reality about her mother's palsy 
| and then gives judgement on that. In this way she vainly tries to 
remodel her past and gives it a meaning. 


Sreying | 
gaping 


Mother became one of the town’s possessions and oddities, its brief legend. 
This she did in spite of our attempts of keeping her away from the said notoriety; 
not for her sake but ours who suffered humiliations at the sight of her illness... 


we should have let the town have her. It'd have treated her better.12 


Helen also reflects upon her emotional depletion and indulging in maltreating 
her mother. It is for this reason that she allows herself to hear the cry for help, 
"who is there", of her dead mother as she enters the bedroom. This in fact is her 
own guilt haunting her and she confesses, "I felt the beginning of a secret guilty 
estrangement."? Even her sister Maddy who keeps an indifferent countenance is | 
broken. She painfully breaks out at the end of the story, "why can't Helen? Why 
can't I ?" '* Both sisters fail to recast a guilt-free past. The two Aunts — Annie 


and Lou live an apparently "self -cantrolled" life but they too surely are not at | 
peace. | 


j The Outsider opens with the lines, “Mother died today or may be 
yesterday. I don’t know, I-had a telegram from the home MOTHER PASSED | 
AWAY FUNERAL TOMORROW but it does not mean anything . It could have 
been today, "'5 Instantly the reader is struck with a sense of listlessness 
insensitivity and indifference on behalf of the narrator. /n The Peace of Utrecht 
Helen returns to her hometown Jubilee after ten years of her mother’s death. 
Like The outsider the opening of this story is not casual. Instead, it revelas 
à sense of inverted fear: Helen knows that the deep cleft in her relationship 
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with her sister and the silence emitting from it so disturbing that if the 
pretentious welcoming rituals do not get over soon, they would have to look 
straight through the desert between them for, “we are not merely indifferent; 
we reject each other at heart. And as for the past we make So much of 


sharing we don't share at all... each of us thinking privately that the other 
has turned alien, and forfeited her claim.” 


Camus says of Merusault “He is driven by a profound passion for 
truth, a truth born of living and feeling, without which no triumph over the self 
or over the world will ever be possible."'? On the other hand both Helen and 
Maddy escape from this truth. Maddy does not want to remember how her 
mother looked like whereas Helen Sometimes feel she can but weirdly, 
‘hesistatingly, cowardly, tender nostalgia trying to get back to a gentle truth.”"8 
Merusault like a child reflects upon his past and misses his mother for 
everything she said, “Now I know why mama: said one gets used to 
everything, "!? 


The Peace of Utrecht is Munro's first intimate experience with self. It 
turned out bizarre for her and she wrote. “When stories take over the way 
that one did with me then I say that writing was some thing else altogether 
that I had experienced. That it was less in my control'and moré.inescapable 
than I had thought."? Camus wrote the’ great artist is first and foremost a 
| man who has lived greatly. To him, living implies thinKing about life that living 
is in fact precisely the subtle relationship. between experience and our 
awareness,"?! x^ 

Merusault sitting ín his death cell felt, "now I understand why at the 
end of her life mother had taken a fiance and why she had pretended to star 
again. There at home where life faded away. there too the evenings were a 
kind of melancholy truce so close to death mother must have liberated and 
ready to live her life again."??. On the contrary when Helen enters her bare, 
impoverish home she recapitulates her past and the memories of the ghoul- 
ish treatment that she and Moddy meated out to their mother come reverber- 
ating to her, "She [mother] demanded our love, without shame or sense as a 
child will. And how could we have loved her... for it would have changed noth- 
ing.” Besides she was forced to stay in.the hospital where she knew she 
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would die. She was paranoid., "... everything kind of closed in around her 
and she went down so fast.” The mother cried and wept and requested Sita | 
- Annie, “...ask Maddy to take me home. I don't want to die."?: But Maddy | 
remained indifferent to her pleads. And Helen experienced a physical terror 
and “,..a longing not to be told anything about the mothr."?5. At one stage the 
mother made a desperate attempt to escape from the hospital. She was | 
] caught and the door at the side was nailed across with a board so that she 
7 would not be able to run away again in other words liberate. Aunt Annie askd 
Helen, "Don't you ever think a person wants to die just because it seems to 
everybody else they have got no reason to go on living..."?6. 


In The Outsider mother and son relationship is fear free, complacent 
and understanding based. That vague “upsurge of feeling for the mother" is 
indeed love. And that is the reason why they are able to live in harmony with 
the situations they have been placed in and the various experiences they go | 
through. In The Peace of Utrecht the serenity of gloom, which predominates | 
the story, emerges from the estrangement of the characters from the self, 
from one another, from the town in which they live and the situation in which 
they are placed. *...we are not merely indifferent but reject each other and | 
^ as for the past ....we do not really share at all, each one of us keeping it | 
jealously to herself thinking privately that the other had turned alien.”2” Even 
the mother has no communication with the daughter. She had to request 
Aunt Annie “...ask Maddy to take me home." Maddy tells Melen, “I play it 
out now...I don't keep trying to make her human any more."?? Even the town 
Jubliee like the characters restricts sanctions on liberation. The rhythm of 
life in Jubliee is primitively seasonal. “Deaths occur in the winter; marriages 
are celebrated in the summer..."?! There is a kind of prohibition on freedom 
and healthy growth of life. This claustrauphobic limitation and makes each à 
negative rebel in his own way. Both Aunt Lou and Aunt Annie who used to be | 
so closed to each other begin to drift apart, *show division like their great i 
nieces". The continuity of jubliee like, “the broken pavements in the street | 
and the falling plaster from the walls” shows sings of disintegration. And | 
unlike The Outsider there is no truce and there is no compromise. 


If in The Outsider the mother makes the son's life meaningful and 
death comfortable and willingly acceptable in The Peace of Utrecht the 
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mother makes the life of the two daughters a punitive debt. If one cannot give 
| life, one does not have any right to hasten to take it away. Every person lives 


his own life in his own way. Tronically the peace lies not in The Peace of 
Utrecht but it lies in The Outsider. 
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UP : J. P. Savita 


Supermarkets on Wilderness ; 
A Note on Imagery in Canadian Nature-Poetry 


Canada (derived from the Spanish words ‘aca’ and ‘nada’ meaning 
nothing here) still spells wilderness. About ninety percent of her land has ‘no 
| permanent population. Much of Northern Canada is wilderness, forest or frozen 
| Arctic wasteland. The urban centres where most Canadians live and which most 
| visitors see are located within 400 kms of the border of the United States. The 
| three metropolitan cities - Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver, which account for 
thirty percent of the total population of the country, occupy less than one hun- 
dredth of one percent of its territory. More.than half the manufacturing output is 
concentrated in Ontario alone. These highly urbanised and technologically ori- 
| ented centres are as it were inconsequential Specks on the body of a giant 
snowy whale called Canada. Canadians even when they are city apartment dwellers 
| Can not drive away from their consciousness the haunting spectre ofa wilder- 
ness which is ever close at hand. “It is an almost monochrome snow-scape" 
says the poet Tom Marshal in his poem "Politics" and adds : 


| Against it I have 

| 

| the brown and gold richness 
of a room-a large room 


| with three large windows 


| but then 

| a SNOW 
flickers like cinema in all of them 
Hypnotic snow, Eradicating time 


and banishing history from consciousness. 


"How shall we live with such blanknes" asks the poet and that no doubt is 
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the No. 1 Canadian question. Unlike its British and Indian counterparts the 
Canadian landscape is not a “domesticated” one. This “unseizable virginity» of 
Canadian landscape, this unrealized intimidating aspect of nature Produces in 
Canadian poetry what Northrop Frye calls “a tone of deep despair”? ang "a sense 
of meditative shock”? or what Margaret Atwood calls “an intolerable anxiety "« i 
Naturally communities here divided by long distances developed what Northrop 
Frye happily termed “garrison mentality” i.e. the compulsion to cling to the Shreds 
of an inappropriate culture as defences against the encroachments of what is 
seen to be a hostile environment. For Canadians their urban centres are 
proverbial castles whereinto they shut themselves and feel secure against the 
hostile and non human forces surrounding them. No triumph, no victory but sheer 


survival is the ideal here. 
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A recent anthology of critical essays on Canadian literature bears the 
title “Ambivalence”. Ambivalence in Psychology, opine the learned editors 
(Drs. O.P. Juneja & Chandra Mohan) “signifies a state of mind entertaining 
antithetical values and feelings causing stress, irresolution and inertia.” Such 
ambivalence is clearly visible in the city-cum-wilderness ethos informing 
Canadian poetry. Rosemary Sullivan in her essay “The Forest and'the Trees" 
rightly says : “There is an ongoing dialogue with wilderness in Canadian 
literature reflecting an obsessive, repetitive effort to relive and reframe the 
moment of original encounter with nature,” the idea of place which has become 
arecurring metaphor in all Canadian literature. As for example in Margaret Atwood's 
celebrated novel Surfacing, the narrator becomes a place that speaks : "I am not 
an animal or a tree, I am the thing in which the trees and animals move and grow, 
I am a place."$ 


Daffodils grow in Canada but Canadian poets seldom betray the 
Wordsworthian way of looking at them. There is a clear difference in their 
respective intimacy with nature. Says Gustafson “There are no Aphrodites in 
Canadian poetry the sea foam is too cold—there are no places for year long 
thought in a green shade." Spurgeon in her famous 'Shakespeare Association 
Lecture’ (1980) says that there is “recurrent symbolic imagery” in each Shake- | 
Spearean tragedy and that recurrent images play a part in "raising, developing, 
Sustaining and repeating emotion.” This can be said of much of Canadian poetry 


; z : } ts 
too. The Canadian poetis a city-dweller whom the surrounding wilderness haun 
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non-stop. In his poetry both wilderness and super-market syndroms are 

consciously or unconsciously dovetailed. The very imagery seems more often 

than not, to embrace both. Even when he is dealing with ordinary objects of 

nature, the urban technological 'engrams of his consiousness obtrude and assert 

themselves emphatically if impressively also. Cicadas are those small strained 

| motors concealed in the propped pines by the dying rivers. (Earle Birney : A walk 

in Kyoto). Butterflies are seen fluttering “with tiny. wrist - watches on their wings” 

(Irving Lyaton : The Flexible Mack). In his poem “the Spider” Rosenblat seeing 

“the spider scramping/on eight allegro feet”, Says: “Mealtime is any time - there’s/ 

No refrigerator in that sky.” In yet another poem interestingly entitled “Motor 

Nature's Proletarians” “Bees are truck drivers of the sky/who burrow into dinners 

of flowers to be fed there in and .overhauled.” The queen bee in this poem | 

| becomes “the boss bee and each blossom becomes a delicious body house for 
diesel dancers in the atmosphere”. 


' 


| 
| 
| 
5 


Now this dovetailing should be confused neither with the "disordia con- 
cord" of Donne and his tribe nor with the ‘literary carpentry’ of the Eliotian Waste- 
land. It is not mere trapeze or jugglery but what Gustafson happily terms as 

| "Kinetic sensitivity to social environment.” In Canadian poetry the elemental 
often gets mixed with modern gadgetry and super market culture. Michael 
Ondaatze, in his poem, "The Diverse Causes" holds: 


Three clouds and a tree 
Reflect themselves on a toaster, 


The kitchen window hangs sacred, 


We are in a cell of civilized magic 
Stravinsky roars at breakfast, 


Shattered by winter hunters, ; 4 1 i | 
| 
Our milk is powdered. | 


Wordsworth in his famous poem “Tintern Abbey” talks of the three stages 
of his love for Nature. In the initial stage he approached Nature "More like a man 
flying from something he dreads than one who sought the thing he loved". The 
Something he dreaded were the hustle and bustle of city life. In Canadian poetry, 


it is the other way out. For all his occasional encounter with the inscrutable 
“A Walk 


wilderness, overwhelmed and awe-stricken, frightened, Birney holds in 
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in Kayoto," Canada beats his retreat to the anaesthetized urban environ through 
Lilliput gardens, framed and untouchable as water colours. Or as Dennis Lee 
says in his lengthy poem "Civil Elegies" : 


- 


And I must learn to live it all again, depart again 

* the storm-rocked crossing, the nervous descent, the barren wintry land, 
and-clearing a life in the place where I belong, 
re-entry to bare familiar streets, first sight of ¢6ffee mugs, 
roconaissance of trees, of jobs done well or badiy 
flashes of working day people abusing their pawer 

abusing their.lives, hung up, sold out and >  ; 
by the steady brunt of the conventional breakdown, 

* „finding a place among the ones who live, 

on earth somehow, sustained in fits and starts 


by the deep ache and presence and sometime the joy of what is. 


"Tobea poetis to express what humans feel" says the poet Alden Nowlan. if so, 
Canadian nature poetry certainly has a very authentic ring. 
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A. N. Dwivedi 


Cultural Interaction : 
Some Indian Authors In Canada 


As the title itself unfolds, the present attempt is a study of some 
Indian authors like Balachandra Rajan and. Saros Cowasjee among the 
novelists and Tilottama Rajan and Uma Parmeswaran among the poets living 
presently in Canada, perhaps permanently. This attempt precludes the 
critical corpus of these selected authors. Who does not know that B. Rajan 
is an established critic on Milton and Yeats and Eliot, that Saros Cowasjee 
and Uma Permeswaran are well-known Indian-English scholars, and that 
Tilottama Rajan is the ‘Precocious’! child of a reputed author ? Taken 
together, these authors serve as a strong:chain in the cultural interaction of 
India and Canada, the two loving partners in the Commonwealth. 


As stated above, B. Rajan is a reputed literary figure who has 
produced two novels entitled The Dark Dancer (1985) and Too Long in the 
West (1961). In these novels, Rajan is acutely conscious of “the presence of 
two cultures” of the East and the West. As Rajan himself states : 


... the presence of two cultures in one’s mind forms a wider and therefore saner 
basis on which to originate the quest for identity, and ... the discordance between 
these two cultures can be creative as well as merely confusing. Perhaps one can 
go further and suggest that the man with mixed allegiances is contemporary 


Everyman ....? 


Through this statement, Rajan has clarified his own position 
obliquely- that he is a “contemporary Everyman” of “mixed allegiances”. It is 
| nothing surprising to one who is fully acquainted with his background - that he 
| . Was born and bred in India, educated in Cambridge, and taught with distinction 
| aS Professor of English in at least three countries- England, India and 
Canada- and wrote a number of standard books, and finally settled down at 
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| 


tact between the East and the West, as a brief summary of them Will Clearly | 


Toronto in Canada. His two novels are remarkable studies in Cross-cultural con 


demonstrate. 


The Dark Dancer throws up a series of swift changes and Challenges jn 
the life of V.S. Krishnan, a Cambridge-trained personality. After completing his 
higher education in Cambridge, Krishnan returns to India to be Caged in an 
arranged marriage with Kamala, an M.A. in Sanskrit and a sober girl by nature, 
He joins the Government Secretariat in New Delhi, and meets incidentally his olg | 
girl-friend, Cynthia Brainbird, in a club and dances with her. Meanwhile, Kamala 
has to go to the South to see her ailing mother, promising to return in a fortnight, | 
On her return, she discovers Krishna's deep attachment to Cynthia, and her 
husband admits it. One day, Kamala slips away to Shanthipur without telling 
anyone, but Vijayaraghavan (Krishnan's friend) locates her. Krishnan, who has 
` by now severed his relationship with Cynthia, visits Shanthipur to find Kamala in 

atent witman adopted child - an orphaned son while doing her duty as'a nurse in | 
alocal hospital under a compassionate Medical Officer. Kamala is presently an | 
altered person, with a mission in life. In the wake of Indian independence, riots 
break out everywhere, even in the small town of Shanthipur, resulting in horrors of | 
mass-killing, looting, arson and rape. The wisdom of the Medical Officer, Kamala 

_ and Krishnan brings the wide-spread cholera under control. Kamala is, however, 
_ attacked by two drunkards with a sharp-edged knife and a lethal /athi in one of 
her evening walks, and she dies within no time. Krishnan is also badly injured in | 
trying to safeguard his wife. The drunkards are immediately lynched to death by 
the irate mob. After ten days, Krishnan comes out of the trauma of assault and | 
leaves for Benaras to immerse his wife's ashes into the Holy Ganges there. He | 
also performs all the rites ordained by the Shastras under the supervision of | 
Kruger and his parents and father-in-law (Shankaran). His mother talks of his re- 
marriage, but he coldly snubs her saying, "I'll stay single... God knows Ive 
made enough mistaken"? Krishnan is now totally transformed, living as he does | 
with Kamala's memories—and Kamala had died a gallant's death in rescuing a | 
Moslem gir] from the clutches of the two brats - and deriving consolations fO 
the Bhagavad-Gita. This personal transformation of Krishnan is confirmed by his 
rejection of Cynthia on her re-appearance after the death of Kamala. Krishnan 
advises her : “Go home and settle for ninety-eight percent".* The cultural ambiva- 


lence is clearly witnessed here in the form of Kamala and Cynthia. 
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If The Dark Dancer is “an intense story of the self-division and matura- 
tion of an individual and of a nation, of the cyclic phenomenon of fratricidal 
war and its message transmitted in the blood-consciousness of a people," 
Too Long in the West is "a hilarious comedy, a spoof of the. absurdities in 
Indian and American social.codes, of arranged marriage, and of the foibles 
and eccentricities of individuals”.® Nalini, the heroine, is the only, daughter of 
Sambasivan and Laksmi, who has been to columbia in America for, her, higher 
studies and who returns to India, to the hazards of.her father's village called 
Mudalur, after her long stay in the west. Her father has. already advertised. her 
prospective marriage in newspapers, to which the correct yet miserable. 
Satyamurthi, the phenomenologist Kalyansundaram, the handsome, and pros- 
perous Kubera, the stiff and stubborn Vishwakarman, and American chummy 
Earnest Hamilton Jones, have favourably responded. They are all comforted 
at Hailview, the residence of Sambasivan. Later, the village barber Raman,.a 
barbarous and blood-thirsty fellow, arrives there and incites the whole-hamlet 
against the Sambasivan family. He is particularly against the intimacy. of 
Nalini with Earnest Jones. The villagers approach Sambasiyan.and threaten 
him to send off his daughter in marriage by.the next morning or, to face. the 
dire consequences. As aresult, a sort of swayambara (self-selection ofthe 
groom) is arranged, and to the amazement of all Nalini selects Raman.as her 
life-partner, pursuing the policy - "If You. can't lick'em.goin'em;. s. This might 
be a wise tactical move on the part of Nalini to appease.a turbulent man, but 
aesthetically this is the least satisfying. Subsequently, the bully Raman takes 
to the task of a nose-and-ear piercer of ladies. Nalini was forewarned by Kalyani 
in the train about the kind of situation she was to face in Indian society : You 
won't fit in... you'll always be an exile and an alien, a self-created foreigner 
refugee from yourself. You can't belong. You'll live in, two worlds. and fall 
between two stools." The novel under review unfurls cultural interaction be- 
tween the East and the West through the heroine Nalini, and.the anonymous 
writer for the Times Literary Supplement judiciously observes, that this novel 
is a story about the class of Indian and American Cultures... gas oe 

į vaiu PSR RRR ey 

Another Indian novelist of light weight is Saros Cowasiee,.a.Professor.of 
English at the University of Ragina in Canada, who has written a novel usd 
Goodbye to Elsa (1974), besides his critical studies on the major fief of 
Dr. Mulk Raj Anand. Goodbye to Elsa is largely a love tale, recounting the 
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adventures of its one-eyed protagonist called Tristan Elliott, an Anglo-Indian by 
birth and a British by education. After his sad experiences in Delhi, fatherless as 
he was though his careful mother was still alive, he joined the Indian Army as 
an officer on the recommendations of Col. Ross and resigned out of his own 
accord. He made love to beautiful Nellie for a while and left for Dublin, then | 
for Leeds and London, on her departure to Bombay when she met a train | 
accident and lost her legs. He did complete his Ph.D. on Henry II in History from 
the University of Leeds, but not before undergoing the harrowing experiences of 
love and sex with such diverse women as Jane, Lydia, deceptive Heather 
Malleson, and Elsa Harbour (whom he ultimately married and by whom he 
had a one-year old son). But he did not like Elsa for her heavy weight (of 180 
pounds), and tried to contact some other women like Julie (who refused to 
oblige him) and Lily (a whore, with whom he could not get on). On the recom- 
mendations of his Supervisor, Dr. Adams, he was given a suitable teaching 
job at Erigon in Canada, and Elsa persuaded him to buy the old house of 
Prof. Peabody. Soon he developed a burning eyesore in his left eye, which 
could not be saved. Two weeks afterwards, he left his house, his wife and 
son behind , and went straight to the Army & Navy store to purchase a .22 
rifle and a thousand cartridges, with the intention of killing himself in the 
North at the Mountain View in Corwind. Meanwhile, Tristan got hungry and 
walked down a long distance to reach a store of groceries, where he made 
some purchases but could not get a few items of daily use. So, he left his 
address with the grocer, who.sent one of his daughters called Marie to him 
With the required supply. An intense affair sprang up between them, and they | 
decided to get married soon. For her sake, he gave up the idea of slaying | 
himself and started leading a life of-renewéd:zeal. She also had to shift to 
Vancouver for a book-keeping job, with the promise that she would invite him 
as soon as she found a spacious room for the two. But Marie met her boy-friend 
Joe there and changed her mind of marrying Tristan. She informed him accord- 
. ingly in aletter. Now, Tristan gréw revengeful, went out to the grocer, brought 
back Marie’s sister, Marion, who is equally young and charming, and shot 
her dead when she attempted to escape, and got ready to kill himself then | 
and there after ringing up his wife and bidding her "goodbye". To a great | 
, extent, it is an autobiographical novel, especially when Cowasjee speaks 
&bout the academic life and learning in universities and colleges and when 
he remarks that "A professor is a very busy person”. He also crates 4 
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character called Cowasjee after himself (p. 90). Though the novel is primarily 


concerned with women and wine in the life of Tristan, the protagonist, the scene 
keeps shifting swiftly from Canada to India and to England and back to Canada 
in a cinematic fashion. The novelist has offered us vignettes of life in these vari- 

, ous countries as well as of the persons and placeg;in Canadian cities like Erigon, 

| Corwind, Vancouver, and Toronto. He occasionally throws light on the ways of 
behaviour and conduct of Canadians in the coutse of his novel, such as when 
Dr. Adams remarks : “It is a fairly civilised place; You will find all the amenities of 
life there..."*° and when Tristan observes thus : “Besides, the Canadians are so 
neutral, they are neither sane nor insane, good nor bad. They generally take the 
colour from their surroundings”"! Cowasjee also betrays his consciousness of the 
independent ‘nationality’ and ‘identity’ of Canada vis-a-vis the U.S.A., and shrewdly 
comments : "We have to be on the guard all the time against the Americanisation 
of Canada. It is a matter of preserving our Canadian identity”? 


Tilottama Rajan studied at the Ontario University, Canada, where her 
illustrious father lectured, and published a poetical collection under the caption 
Myth in a Metal Mirror in 1967, when she was barely sixtéen. This collection 
contains 36 poems in all, and is divided into three sections- the first section 
having 21 poems, the second 5 icons, and thé third 14 poems. Of the three, the 
third one is more experimental in art-and technique and yet more erratic in 
expression than the first two. These sections are preceded by an illuminating 
four-page Introduction where Tilottama makes some sensible statements about 
Subjectivity and Typography. Here she states that a poet "does not express an 
objective reality through symbols" but "creates with the symbols a subjective 
reality which is cold and clinical or dark and unpredictable as the case may be."3 
Tilottama remarks further that all existence is “an optical translation", and each 
individual object is thus "Progressively subjectivised", and that modern art "can 
provide a poet with something lacking in poetry at present; a sense of the poem 
as “an original source; a primal energy!" The young poetess ends her Introduc- 
tion by pointing out that a poet should create “a definite sense of individuality”, 
which usually comes from “a persistent image or metaphor, from the use of shock 
tactics (as in e.e. cumuning's case) or from the introduction of OEAINGNIES 
Suggested by such popular industries as the film industry or advertising.” In 
Miss Rajan's poetry, the reader comes across such insistent images as the dark 
sun, the mirror, the camera, and the human eye (i.e., the mind). One of the most 


| 
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significant poems in her collection is "Lies" (in Section I), which offers us x 
e 
following extracts: | 


Ln 


The eye is in the room 

Breaking and twisting objects i 
Into legendary shapes. '* 

and 

Shield of steel turning 
Through a myth. 
The artificial sun lies in the sky. 
Shield of steel burning 


through a myth. '? 


The age- -old myths are looked upon as the twisted reflections in a modern 
steel or metal mirror. Miss Rajan's poetical volume shows unmistakable traces 

of T.S. Eliot and B. Rajan'e (who had also written a long poem, Damayanti, in his 

younger days). There are at least two pieces on the making of ‘Poem’ in it. 


Another minor Indian poetess is Uma Parmeswaran, who is a Profes- 

sor of English at the University of Winnipeg in Canada. Her poetical volume, 

: Cyclic Hope Cyclic Pain, appeared in 1973 from the writers Workshop (like 

Tilottama’s). Consisting of barely nine poems and a dance-drama entitled 

“Meera” it has poems without captions; only numbers are given. The poems | 

are emotionally surcharged, as she largely dwells on the intimate | 

experiences of a mother. Right from the day of conception to the day of the 

child's birth, the mother experiences ‘cyclic hope and cyclic pain’. The | 

opening poem subtly depicts the meeting of lovers in a ‘dark chamber’, and | 
the second one reveals the ‘ urgency’ of purpose, especially in the lines : 


The sun came fiery white, 
Afraid. I received him 
with a prism. 17 


All the pains and sorrows of the mother disappear with the birth of a lovely 
Sen who gives out his first cry of 'Ma'. This can be easily inferred from the 
following passage : 
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And I said 
| This will pass 
| And one day I will know 
The joys of ripened motherhood, 


| The joy of being mother of man. 18 


At the close of the poem, the same son having grown up approaches the 
mother for her blessings while leaving her for better prospects and academic 
distinctions. With a heavy heart, the mother blesses him arid informs him of 
her last wish - that he should set fire to her ‘funeral pyre’. So far as “Meera” 
is concerned, it was produced and directed. by Rubena Sinha for the Hindu 
Society of Manitoba on April 2, 1972. Running into nine pages, “Meera” 
consists of five short scenes, all related to the life of the central character in 
it. Meera is married to Prince Bhoja, who expires prematurely. His brother 
succeeds him, but hates Meera from the core of his heart, as she is 
frantically devoted to Lord Kirshna- and is a “handmaid of Lord Krishna now 
and forever”’® At the close of the dance-drama, Meera assumes the role of 
Radha, and Krishna joins her leaving behind the gopis in an ecstatical dance 
of creation. This dance-drama is nearly of the size of a One-Act play, and is 
undoubtedly packed with passion, pulse and power. 


To conclude, the four Indian authors studied here sufficiently show the 
cultural contract and interaction between India and Canada. They emerge as the 
| potent messengers of Indian thought and culture to a distant land of the West. 
Fortunately, India and Canada are bound together by more than one bond. Both 
the nations are freedom-loving; both haye had a past of colonial experience; and 
both are now busy in building themselves as the two sovereign democratic repub- 
lics, with immense possibilities of cultural and educational expansion. They have 
learnt enough by now to tread on the path of equality and fraternity, and they 
| have no dangers of coercion or intimidation in their bilateral and international 
relationships. A cultural:ineraction between them will ensure greater understand- 
ing and closeness between them. And though Dr. Desmond Pacey laments that 
Canada "has not yet produced a single writer of the very first rank”°, and that "our 
literature is not yet one of the world's great literatures, and may never be...”2" we 
the Indians assure that we shall always promote the cause of Canada on an 
equal footing and on sound lines. 
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Shrawan K. Sharma 


The Use of Landscape In 
Modern Canadian Poetry 


In the first quarter of the present century, after the confirmation of Canada's 
status as a separate nation state, a new sense of national consciousness was 
reinforced. This spirit was a kind of desire for a truly Canadian art and literature 
which would confirm the Canadian identity. The Canadian Bookman in 1919, The 
Canadian Froum in 1920 and the Canadian Author's Association in 1921 gave a 
genuine expression to this desire as their aim was “to trace and value these 
development of art and letters which are distinctively Canadian.” In a limited 
sense, the same expression was applicable to the modern poetry which was to 
be written. The artists and poets made conscious efforts lest the poetry in Canada 
should be an echo of poetry in England and America, lest it should be merely a 
development of the parent trunk. Rather it should be unique and original in itself. 
For that matter, the artists like Franklin, Carmichael, Lawren Harris, A.Y. Jackson, 
Frank Arthur Lismer, J.E.H. MacDonald and Varley who made the Group of Seven 
and the poets like E.J. Pratt, F.R. Scott, A.J.M. Smith and W.W.E. Ross, 
concluding that art is international, accommodated the developing modern 
movements in England and the United States “to the desire to find subjects and 
technique that were genuinely Canadian"'. They found answer in the fusion of a 
distinctively Canadian landscape and imparted modernist technique. 


E.J. Pratt was one of the first moderns to be recognized by the audience. 
He, being influenced by the Group of Seven as he had met them frequently at 
Toronto Arts and Letters Club, gave voice to Canadian landscape. He knew 
MacDonald, Lismer, Jackson, Harris and Johnston. By 1922, he had met Fredrick 
Varley at the Club and the two became close friends. Pratt's attempt of giving 
voice to Canadian landscape was also influenced by Carl Sandsbürg's Chicago 
poems, which made imagism return to Canada. This influence is clearly discern- 
ible in Pratt's Newfoundland verse in which he gave a new, bold, vigorous and 
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direct vision of Canada. Although he had described a Newfoundland landscape ir 
earlier poetry, it was not until after his association with the Group in 1924 that he 
began to stress a specifically “northern” nature. Most of the pieces in the 
collection would be not unfairly represented by the following stanza: 


With grey upon the sea, 
And driftwood on the reef, 
With wonder in the tree, 
And death within the leaf. ? 


Pratt synthesizes the human and natural world together. The partnership 
of man with elements - sea, wind and land - creates the vitality of the Island, 
a vitality born of struggle which sometimes ends with the harvest of the Sea 
and sometimes with the harvest of death. Pratt's "Newfoundland" depicts 


these features : 


Here the winds flew, 

And here they die, 

Not with that wild, exotic rage 

That vainly sweeps untrodden shores, 
But with familiar breath, 

Holding a partnership with life, 
Resonant with the hopes of spring 
Pungent with the airs of harvest 
They die with the largo of dusk 
Their hands are full to the overflow 
In their right is the breath of life, 


In their left are the waters of death. ? 


In fact, it was Pratt's intention that his major work would describe ine 
landscape of North Pole. This can be seen in the following lines of “Iceberg 
section of his most important book, The Titanic. 


Calved from a glacier near Godhaven coast, 
It left for the sea—a host 


Of white flotillas gathering in its wake 


...No smoke 
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Of steamships nor the hoist of main sails broke 
| The polar wastes- no sounds except the grind 
Of ice, the cry of curlews and the lore 
Of winds from mesas of eternal snow 
| Pressure and glacial time had stratified 
| The berg to the consistency of flint, 
And kept inviolate, through clash of tide 
And gale facade and columns with their hint 
Of inward altars and of steepled bells 
Ringing the passage of the parallels 
Another month and nothing but the brute 
And palaeolithic outline of a face 
Frantic the translantic Shipping route 


A sloping spur that tapered to a law. 4 


To some extent, it is an account of northern vision, given in the twenties, 
which holds general conception of a land without man, eternal, mysterious ` 
and complete in itself. Sandra Djwa underlines this conception in some of 
the poems of Earle Birney, F.R. Scolt, A.J.M. Smith, W.W.E. Ross and 
Margaret Atwood. F.R. Scott's "Iceberg" is one of the best examples which 
delineate the northern vision : 


Dropped from its sloping womb 
| a huge cliff of blue 
it roars its birth into an ocean 
| of slow death 
returning 
its giant pride 
to deep water 
recycling silently 


its self-destructive art.5 


At this time when this view of a strong, rugged nature, that gomand: 
equally strong inhabitants, was being developed, F.R. Scott and A.J.M. Smith 
were already a party to this prevailing artistic programme- Scott himself said 
in an interview in 1975 that he was introduced to the new art by 1925. He had 
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an encounter with the Group of Seven which he, in turn, discussed with A. 
Smith. Besides this artistic encounter, Scott had also tasted The New Poetry 
(1917), an influential modernist anthology through which imagism was to 
return to Canada. Thus he, having been exposed to the main Stream 
responded variously to the land. In his poem, "New Paths" (1926), he setsforth 
his artistic vision of land. A leading Canadian critic Sandra Djwa focusses 
this aspect by quoting this poem. 


J.M. 


Child of the North 

Yearn no more after old playthings, 

Temples and towers and gates 

Memory haunted through fares and rich palaces 

And all the burdensome inheritance, the binding legacies 
Of the Old World and the East. 


Here is a new soil and a sharp sun 

Turn from the past 

Walk with me among these indigent firs, 

Climb these rough crags 

And let winds that have swept lone cityless plains, 
Gathering no sad tales of post endeavour, 


Tell you of fresh beauty and full growth.6 


Here the poet offers the landscape of modern Canadian poetry. He describes 
the land as an image, “a new soil and sharp sun” which evokes the northern 
light. He sees the land virgin, fresh and free. On his return from Europe in 
1922-23, he found Canadian culture superficial which had nothing except | 
the vast open stretches of the Pre-Cambrian shield. In an interview with Elspeth 
Chisholm in 1963, he expressed this view explicity : 


In those days- don't forget, this was in ihe 1910, 1920- you could go fif- | 
teen to twenty miles north of Quebec City and there would be absolutely nothing 
between you and the North Pole. ..... The importance of this open Laurentian 
Country was its enormons unoccupied antiquity, a profound sense of prehuman. 
Which made you very small, very small indeed, almost an invader. It seems to me 
this has been a common psychological experience of great many Canadians right 
across the country, this sense of the northern fact and our relationship to t7 
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To F.R. Scott, like many artists, this "Laurentian Country", “which was open, 
empty and vast, had a kind of eternal language in its mountains and rivers 
and lakes"? The enormous age of its land served the purpose of historical 


past. Thus the land presented itself as an open page or clean canvas for him. 
In "Laurentian Shield", he holds : 


Hidden in wonder and snow, or sudden with summer, 
This land states at the sun in a huge silence 
Endlessly repeating something we cannot hear. 
Inarticulate, arctic, 


Not written on by history, empty as paper.? t | 


Scott expresses a feeling for the Canadian landscape in all its harshness 
and coldness. He says: 

This waiting is wanting 

It will choose its language 

When it has chosen its technic, 

A tongue to shape the vowels of its productivity 

Now there pre-words, 

Cabin syllables, 

Nouns of settlement 

Slowly forming with steel syntax, 


The long sentence of its exploitation. '? 


Here the use of the "pre-words", referred to the evolutionary origin, “nouns of 
settlement” referred to the early human settlement, “stee/ syntax" referred 
to the Trans Canadian railway, and the "sentence", referred both to language 
and the exploitation of land by hunters and miners, enable to explain the 
enormous resonance of the northern image to the Canadians of the Twenties, 
| and for that matter for many artist upto the late sixties. 


In fact, "Laurenlian Shield" is the culmination of scott's landscape poetry 
| of the twenties. His landscape poetry can also be represented by "Old song" 
which juxtaposes the ephemerality of human life and vegeta 
and fretting leaves" in contrast with the eternal processes 
voices by the river : 


tion "far voices 
given resonant 
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but in deep | 


Laurentian river 

an elemental song 

for ever 

a quite calling 

of no mind 

out of long aeons 

when dust was blind ; i 


and ice hid sound'’. 


Here Scott summarizes the evolutionary vision in which the land is associated 
with eternal timeless process; man in contrast, like the leaves, is seen as 
transitory : a pause or interval in the continuing process of nature. The poem, 
as a whole, is not merely a description of nature; its centra! feature is "force" 
that somehow lives beneath physical reality. It is noteworthy that the force 
which is suggested in the poem, is not identified until the last image : 

Only a moving 

with no note 

granite lips 


a stone throat. !2 


The poem, in all, bears a number of images like ‘fretting leaves’, ‘hill-side’, 
‘Laurentian river’, ‘granite lips’ and ‘stone-throat’. If we analyse these images, 
we can classify them as the images referring to nature and the images refer- | 
ring to human nature. The nature images ‘include’ ‘leaves’, ‘Hillside’, and 
‘Laurentian river’ and the human nature images possess ‘fretting’, ‘mind’, 
lips" and ‘throat’. Through this artistic movement, Scott presents a totally 
humanized image of the Laurentian landscape. Scott's another important 
landscape poem is “Tree in Ice”. This poem, as its title suggests, is evoca- 
tive of a bleak winter landscape described in the following way : 


these gaunt Prongs and points of trees 
pierce the zero air with flame ' 
every finger of black ice 


Sfealing the sun's drawn fire 


to make a burning of a barren bush 
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underneath 
from 
E still 
flakes branch 
of and 
light arm 
fleck- fall 
ing fall 
the 
dark 
white 
snow 


this cruelty is a formal loveliness 
on a tree's torn limbs 


this glittering pain.'? 


Here ‘gaunt’, ‘barren’, ‘dark white snow’ suggest the blackness or the cruelty 
of the landscape which. is “a formal loveliness” to Scott. He. humanizes the 
black natural world by using ‘finger’, ‘arm’, ‘limbs’ and ‘pain’. For the Canadians, 
this treatment of land became the source of the artistic inspiration, national 
identity, cultural past, and the hope for future development. 


A J.M. Smith, following the same breadth of this imaginative. cluster, in 
which land was treated as a source, wrote "The Lonely .Land" which is 
deservedly the best known poem as it offers an unforgettable account of the 
Northern Canadian landscape. The poet discovers the alien and inhospitable 
nature of Canadian landscape through the visual images of cedar,. firs and 
pine trees interwoven with the ‘wild duck calls' that stagger and fall in 
passionate tones. The violent and broken images beautifully describe the 
rugged landscape in the following way: 


This is a beauty 
of dissonance 

this resonance 
of stony strand, 


this smoky cry 
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curled over a black pine 


like a broken 

and wind-battered branch 
when the wind 

bends the tops of the pines 

and curdles the sky { 


from the north. ^ 


In this poem, the metonymic portions link up to produce the image of C 
as “The Lonely Land”, with anada 


‘the beauty 
of strength 
broken by strength 


and still strong. '° 


Thus Smith finds in “The Lonely Land” the ‘strength’ that Lee and other 
commentators had identified in the work of Group of Seven. This account can 
be puti in the following way : à 


For although Smith had not seen the Group's 1925 Montreal Exhibition, he does 
recall reproductions of their work and he was reading the forum during this 
period. In the April 1925 issue, for example, we find a reproduction of Varley's “A 
XR Swept Shore". In March of the following year, A Y Jackson discovers in the 
new art a "harsher climate... we have a pine tree bending under a boistrous wind, 
with a stretch of grey broken water beyond" and the repeated motif "of pines 
silhouetted against sky and water”, In a review of July 1924, the British art critic, 
Rupert Lee comments on “Jack Pine” “September Gale” “Solemn Land and Stromy 
Weather Near Georgian Bay”. e z 


AN dem affirms that “The lonely Land" is a poetic response to a 
er i of Seven landscape. Smith deals with such Canadian 
MW aea ny 9r His poems through imagist technique. His poem "The 
a 9 various images such as ‘stones’ ‘cold black earth’, ‘roots’, 
wisp of Straw’, ‘crushed leaves’ delineates a vision of natural landscape : 


| 
| 
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Stones 

still wet with cold black earth; 

roots, whips of roots 

and wisps of straw 
| green soaked crushed leaves 
mudsoiled where hoof has touched them, 
twisted grass 
and hairs of herbs 
that lip the ledge of the stream's edge : 
these 
then foamfroth, waterweed, t 
and windblown bits of straw 
that rise, subside, float wide, 


come round again, subside, 


a little changed 
and stranger, nearer 
nothing 


these." 


Like Pratt, Scott and A.J.M. Smith, W.W.E. Ross also responded to 
the Canadian-landscape. His new poetry was an expression of northern 
vision. He advocates the sharp, clean delineation of the subject choosing the 
images painting like which draw the attention of the readers. He beautifully 
versifies a landscape in "Rocky Bay" of Laconics : 


The iron rocks 

stop sharp down 
into the gleaming 

of northern water, 
and there is a shining 
to northern water 
reflecting the sky 


on a keen cool morning. '® 


p, clean delineation of subject demanded 


Ross's Laconics has the shar nds 
s imagism in which one S attention is 


by the imagists : an almost imageles 
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focussed directly upon the object, images which in composition become S 
painting. His poem "The Creek" is one of the representative poems Which 
paint the Canadian landscape with words : 


The creek, shining, | 
out of the deep woods 
comes with its rippling of 


water over pebbly bottom. 


Moving between 

banks crowded with raspberry 
bushes, the ripe red 

berries in their short season 

to deeper slowly 

among tall pines, athletes in 
the wind, then the swampy 


ground low-lying and damp 


where sunlight strikes 
glints on the gliding surface 
of the clear cold 


creek winding towards the shroe 


of the lake, blue, 

not far through reeds and rushes, 
where with a plunge, ) | 
a small water fall, 


it disappears 


among the waves 
hastening from far to meet 
the stronger the stream issuing | 


from depths of green unknown. 1° 


For him, the significance of the northern image is apparent in the “North”, the 
first section of Laconics where he wishes to underline Canada’s identity bY 
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drawing a line of demarcation between Canada and Europe. He versifies it 
showing “Something of / what quality may mark us off / from older Europe".?? 
He, chronicling some of the factors - personal experience, knowledge of the 
group and the new nationalism- writes about this vision how it entered into 
his poetry: ^ ` : 


Any ‘north’ poems are I think based on two summers surveying in New 


Ontario when I was a student. I was a chairman. The first summer we leift the 
C.P.R. mainline at Kapuskasing, northwest of Sudbury, travelling by canoe. This 
was 1912, and I have noted with some interest that it was the year before, in 
1911, that Thomson made what was apparently his first canoe trip, with william 
Broadhead, (before he went to Al gonquin Park), leaving the railway: at the same 
point. Kapusaksing. He seems to have made:his first serious sketches on that 


strip. The second summer we were north of Lake Superior, near Port Arthur. 


My own ‘Canadian’ feeling was most intense in the twenties, before ‘the 


declaration of Westminster. Practically at the firstsection of. that book ‘LAGCONICS' 
was written one night in April, 1928, after an evening's discussion of Canadian 


nationalism with friends of ours?!, 


| 
| 


Thus the modernist poetry is mainly concerned with the landscape and 
the natural life with which they were familiar, which were both Canadian. Their | 
| attitude in this direction was to reflect the world of immediate experience, 
| wherever they were. 
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Non-Verbal Communication in 
Brian Moore’s Emperor of Ice-cream 


Non-verbal communication is a very potent way of communicating i in 
all species, not excepting human beings. Even in human beings it accounts 
for about seventy percent of communication, for the most part is either taken 
for granted or processed unconsciously or simply ignored. The importance of 
non-verbal communication can be understood by the fact that we depend on 
non-verbal communication if there is contradiction between verbal aspect and 
non-verbal aspect of communication. There is much debate among 
psychologists as to what constitutes communication. Generally speaking, 
communication presupposes some type of conscious effort on the part of 
sender and reciprocal conscious effort on the part of receiver. Non- i 
verbal communication does not always fulfil this condition. Non-verbal | 
communication is a very complex phenomenon and it readily defines any | 
attempt to define it. Non-verbal communication can take place without any | 
conscious effort on the part of sender. Sometimes no amount of conscious 


effort on the part of sender can ensure exact transmission of less communi- 
cation. I have used non-verbal communication comprehensively. Communi- 
cation for the present study can be said to have taken place when either of 
| the two or both the activities of sending and receiving have been performed. 
| Any action, gesture or signal in right context can perform the function of 
non-verbal communication. 


The Emperor of Ice-cream is the story of a boy who is fighting a grim 
| battle against failure and non-acceptance and is tortured by his own sexual- 
ity. In order to provide himself some kind of self-acceptance, he joins Air 
Raid Precaution unit, which sprang into existence because of likely German 
Air Raid on Belfast in second world war. From this point onwards begins the 
new proklem for Gavin, that is, his A.R.P. battle dress. "It is impossible to 
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wear clothes without transmitting social signals.”' Gavin’s rumpled A. R.P. 

uniform transmits various negative non-verbal communications. To his sister 
Kathy it communicates light hearted funniness. She compares ` Uniformed 
Gavin to Charlie Chaplin. To the Aunt of Gavin, It transmits a sense of treach- 
ery committed by Gavin. Aunt Liz’s husband was killed by British Soldiers. 
For her A.R.P. uniform of Gavin transmits the message of private shame. For 
her mother, his uniform is public shame. She advises Gavin to come home in 
civilian dress and not in A.R.P. uniform. Her mother does not want that 
neighbours should see him in A.R.P. uniform. This uniform non-verbally 
communicates his failure in life which he has been trying to hide. Gavin 
himself hates this uniform because he knows that it communicates his lowly 
status of stretcher bearer. Gavin begins to avoid his girl friend Sally Shannon 
because of his uniform. He does not want to be a pathetic sight before Sally 
in his battle dress. He falls out with Sally for the first time because he has to 
come in A.R.P. uniform to meet Sally. Very conscious of the fact that his 
uniform is transmitting his lowly status, he wears raincoat even inside the 
restaurant where he comes to meet Sally. On another occasion, Gavin puts 
ona rented dinner jacket deliberately and consciously trying to communi- 
cate his high economic status. The dinner jacket effectively disguises his 
true status of ‘a lowly stretcher bearer.'? f 


It was war time and all types of uniforms were in fashion. At a 
restaurant, Gavin sees an R.N.R. lieutenant in uniform, patronising two young 
girls. The uniform of a commissioned officer in war time unmistakeably 
communicates authority and high status. The uniform of the lieutenant 
communicates so much authority to Gavin that he thinks of saluting the 
officer though Gavin is only a civilian because A.R.P. was an outfit of First 
Aid Programme. 


Gavin becomes very conscious of the inferiorty that his battle dress 
communicates when he meets Sally and Tony Clooney an M.D. student who 
wears a pinstripe. The pinstripe suit of Toby Clooney communicates his high 
social status. He nearly lost Sally to Tony Clooney. He rightly attributes his 
loss of Sally to the pinstripe suit of Clooney. 


" 3 erbal 
All the major characters are very conscious of the non V 
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communication of their dresses and uniforms. One of the old school friend of 
Gavin, Mr. Fitzpatrick decides to Join R.A.F. because R.A.F. uniform would 
provide him with a very powerful means of communication. In R.A.F. uniform, 
Fitzpatrick would be a desirable object of women's love. He verbally admits: 
"This uniform is going to liberate me. Nobody will notice my acne or my bad 
teeth, because I'll be pilot officer Fitzpatrick, an officer and a gent. The 
uniform works miracles."? 


Freddy another R.A.P. recruit is also conscious of his clothes and 
the message these clothes communicate. Freddy takes off his ill-fitting 
jacket before lifting the stretcher. Freddy had vast experience of what 
miracles the non-verbal signals do which the good clothes transmit. “He was 
vain about his appearance, his clothes were his armor. How many times 
when he had not a shilling in his pocket had he landed a job, got of with good 
looking girls, or managed a few points on tick, simply because his clothes 
were good."^ 


On the visit of royalty Dr. Mc Lanahan puts on Surgeon's coat over ( 
his brown tweed suit. The dress of the doctor non-verbally communicates his 
unwillingness to do more than is required of him as duty. ; 


The characters use movement to communicate various messages 
non-verbally in The Emperor of Ice-cream. Gavin spoils his date with Sally 
by being rude to her for no fault of hers. Sally, at the end of the meeting, 
stands up and leaves the room in a great hurry. The rapid movement of Sally 
communicates her displeasure at the behaviour of Gavin. In another inci- 
dent, Gavin rushes out of the company of Tony Clooney and Sally because 
he is ashamed of his battle dress. Soon after Gavin becomes conscious of 
his miscommunication of his abrupt movement. He thinks that his abrupt 
withdrawal might be misconstrued by Sally as his attempt to avoid her. He 
rushes back to where Sally stands in order to wash away any misunder- 
standing and to communicate to Sally that he wishes to be near her 
rather than avoid her. Sally, being a religious catholic girl, has a very strong 
sense of right and wrong. Normally, she does not allow any liberty to Gavin 
other than kissing. Gavin finds it exasperating that she does not allow him 
| the liberty of full blown sex. On one occasion, Gavin decides to communi- 
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cate his displeasure as soon as Sally eases out of his arm. “Good Night" he 
said, “ turning away abruptly to show her his disappointment".5 on another 
occasion, Sally runs down the corridor away from Gavin to kneeling When a 


priest prayed to God. 


Post Officer Craig comes to see off Inspector Harkness at the door 
ostensibly as a courtesy. But the non-verbal aspect of this movenient is not 
lost on Harkness. He sees it as a pre-emptive move of Craig to desist his 
subordinates who want to complain against him. However, Inspector Harkness 
also understands the real meaning of this non-verbal communication. 


The communicative aspect of silence, not saying anything, is fully 
exploited by Brian Moore in The Emperor of Ice-cream. Non-communication 
is in itself a mode of communication. Usually, It communicates something 
negative. Gavin does not agrees with his father’s stand on the moves of 
Hitler. His father, presumably, agree with what Hitler says because whatever 
Hitler says is anti-British. In order to communicate his disapproval of his 
father’s: stand, Gavin becomes silent on this topic. Likewise Gavin’s father 
fs becomes silent when Gavin fails London Matric. His father goes into a three 
| X month sulk, “a sulk”, Gavin realises, “more daunting than dozen angry 
t lectures". A three months silence thus communicated more than twelve 
fi vociferous lectures. On one occasion, frustrated Gavin spoils his date with 
| Sally at Campbells. Here Sally drinks her coffee in silence communicating 
= her displeasure at Gavins. behaviour. Gavin refuses to communicate 
f with Sally telephonically for seven weeks. This long silence of Gavin 
communicates to Sally how slightingly he values her: This realisation 
infuriates her so much that she decides not to make up with Gavin even if he 
tries. 


‘Human eye is one of the most expressive medium in non-verbal 
communication. IIn The Emperor of Ice-cream Frank Price, an A.R.P. 
recruit, is an expert of gaze behaviour. Frank Price knows, intuitively, how to 
communicate the misleading message by his eyes. He keeps his eyes fixed 
on Post Officer Craig whenever Craig delivers a lecture. “Price knows it did 
not matter if you listened, as long as you kept your eyes fixed on the 
speaker”.’ Thus he manages to ingratiate himself with Craig. Eye contact as 
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well as avoidance of eye contact communicates a lot. Dr. Mac Lanahan, the 
hospital superintendent urges Craig to volunteer after a long spell of Nazi 
bombing. Craig refuses hesitatingly.. The doctor has to ask of others to 
volunteer. At this point, the doctor led the volunteers out "pointedly 
ignoring Craig."? This refusal of the doctor to see Craig communicated 
doctor's disapproval of Craig's non-cooperation. At one point, Gavin refuses 
to kneel at the time of prayer. Sally stares her disapproval at Gavin. The 
message is not lost on Gavin. Soon after the first Air Raid on Belfast by 
Nazis, Sally puts her arm on Gavin's shoulder to communicate her 
approval for his work at the hospital. This gesture of Sally is interpreted by a 
nun as an intimate gesture. The nun-disapproves of it through her stare. Sally 
gets the message and removes her hand from Gavin's shoulder. Likewise 


Gavin also tries to communicate with his eyes. Frustrated Gavin becomes ' 


hostile towards an R.N.R. lieutenant whose uniform communicates authority. 
Here Gavin "deliberately stared at the lieutenant, daring him to God knows 
what."? 


The characters of The Emperor of Ice-cream depend heavily on 
non-verbal means of communication in transmitting message regarding 
their sexuality. They avoid verbalising their sexual needs. One of the 
ladies in A.R.P., Mrs. Renee Clapper wears very tight brassiere which 
foregrounds her breasts and its intended non-verbal communication to the 
men at A.R.P. post. When Craig sees her for the first time, he eyes her *as 
though he would eat her."? Not only Craig, but even docile Frank Price 
also receives the non-verbal sexual signals because of her peroxide 
blonde hair and tight brassiere. She bends over Frank Price to put a 
tourniquet on his leg for demonstration. “The woman was bent on Frank 
Price, her breast within an inch of his face. Frank could smell her scent. O 
Lord something was happening. His man beginning to stand”."' Aggressive 
sexual non-verbal communication by Mrs.. Renee Clapper is not lost on other 
A.R.P. ladies either. At one stage A.R.P. ladies want to complain against 


Craig for showing favouritism towards one Maggie Kerr. At the discussion 
ees in Maggie Kerr whom no body 


nother A.R.P. lady Miss Albee thinks 
has tried best to hog all 
Miss Albee thought 


Mrs. Clapper wonders what Craig s 
would give a second look. At this point a 
that Mrs. Clapper, by her short skirt and tight bra, 
male attention. "You did your best to make sure of that, 
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g Mrs. Clapper's short skirt and tight bra..."'? 


'evein 


The hank panky that ladies suspect between Craig and Maggie 
really exists. The intimacy between the two is communicated by the fact 
that Maggie allows Craig all liberties in the privacy of the closed room. Craig, 
on one occasion eases “the smock back on her shoulder so that her breasts 
came out.” He communicates his appreciation of her naked beauty by 
caressing her nipples and kissing her breasts. He goes out of the room to 
attend to other duties. When he returrts he finds that “her blouse was still 
undone.” This is very clear non-verbal communication to Craig that she is 
sexually available to him voluntarily. 


Likewise Gavin and Sally transmit sexual signals non-verbally. On 
her date with Gavin, Sally deliberately puts on short skirt, and flesh coloured 
stockings. On the way to their destination, Gavin keeps staring at her rounded 
knees in their flesh coloured stockings. Desmond Morris in his book 
Manwatching writes that exposed or exposable parts of female body 
mimic those parts that are not exposed. "Mimics do not have to be precise to 
operate successfully." He argues that uplifted female breast, rounded 
shoulder and knees can mimic female buttocks in non-verbal sexual 
signals. In the incident in the novel, the important fact is the flesh coloured 
Stockings that Sally wears to transmit, non-verbally, her sexual desirability. 
When Sally climbs the narrow path, Gavin stares at *her moving buttocks in 
y the green skirt..."'* On this sunny day Gavin carries a raincoat by which he 
[ wants to communicate to Sally that he is looking forward to full blown sex 
with her. He thinks he saw a smile on her face. This smile is the acknowl- 
| edgement and approval of the transmitted message. Sally begins to 
| transmit sexual signals non-verbally by rolling over, lying back and 
| shutting her eyes. Gavin interprets these non-verbal communication rightly. 
He kisses her and she responds. She allows him to feel her breasts. "There 
| was no resistence.” She does not stop him till he reaches for her 

waistband. Till now she has been communicating by moving her hands up and 
down his spine, "under his jacket." 


iu s ; ; int 
Gavin is very susceptible to non-verbal sexual signals. At one po 


i i a 1 i hin S 
his sister Kathy puts her legs on the sofa armrest, “exposing white thing 
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and peach coloured knickers."'? before Gavin. Gavin has to fight a battle with 
his conscience. On another occasion she comes before Gavin in her 
flimsiest gown. Again Gavin got the message and had trouble. 


Non verbal sexual signals are not always an end in themselves. 
Soldier, who is an old man of seventy plus but tires to pass for a young man 
by dyeing his hair, communicates sexual message to Mrs. Cullen, an A.R.P. 
lady recruit. The non-verbal sexual aggressiveness of soldier towards Mrs. 
Cullen is meant primarily for the young boys of A.R.P. Since he wants to 
pass for a young man, he thinks that his non-verbal sexual advance would 
effectively convince others of his young age. He feels Mrs. Cullen between 
the legs. “He took good care a couple of the lads saw him do it."? However, 
soldier fails to convince others. ^ ` 


There is no end to the ways a non-verbal message can be transmit- 
ted. One A.R.P. lady Lambart smokes his cigarettes only half and throws the 
rest on live coals. His habit of not smoking cigarette to the wet dottle 
communicates his high social status as compared to other A.R.P. lads. This | 
Lambart later on rises unexpectedly high and becomes a Post Officer like i 
Craig. 


Desmond Morris, Manwatching : A Field Guide to Human behaviour, (London : 


Harper Collins pub, Hammer Smith, 1978), p. 213. 


?Brian Moore, The Emperor of Ice-cream, (Toronto : The Canadian Pub., Mc. Clelland 
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L.D. Gautam 
Turmoil of Identity in Vasanji's Fiction 


In course of her lecture, delivered in the Bhubaneshwar Congress'93, 
on the identity crisis of the Punjabi immigrants settled in Canada, Prof. Iqbal 
Kaur said that the conflict between the two superpowers, that is the spread 
of Western Culture and the stability of Racial Culture, has completely rav- 
aged the Punjabi identity. Mentioning poets settled in Canada like Ravindra 
Rani and others she said that the “Computer Culture” has become so 
dominant in Canada that it has ruined the spontaneity and warmth of human 
relationships. The settlers do not have any land of their own and they feel 
absolutely lost. A sense of detachment and disillusionment has seeped into 
them and their relationship with their roots has begun getting frustrated. 
Overtime, machine and computers have injected into them a sense of frus- 
tration and helplessness, as found in T.S. Eliot's The Wasteland. They con- 
sider it nearly impossible now to come back to India, but at the same time, 
their own value, while being there, would not be more than those of the 
goods auctioned in the open bazar. They are unhappy due to the snapping of 
the family ties. The space of their existence is constricted. They are like the 
falling star. Constant exile has become their destiny. When they are left 
alone after the day long toil is over, they become emotional thinking about 
their past, present and the approaching future. A tone starts festering again, 
“All my life I was a parcel moving in the bus.” 


While keeping in mind these counclusions made by Prof. Iqbal Kaur 
certain pertinent questions come up : 


- Granted that the situation is unfavourable, but is'nt there any mid- 


dle path without really encountering them? i 
- Isit possible to guard the identity of a racial society by treating 


those situations as values or destiny ? 


| 
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- _Isit possible to find out a solution in the right with those emotion 
laden tearful eyes at the end of the day's compromise ang 
surrender ? 

- And, is the racial identity the ultimate thing ? 


These are some of the questions which, I think, may be answered best 
not by myself, but by another immigrant Indian from Canada. To this Gurukula 
Kangri University, Seminar an Indian immigrant creative artist has come. His 
name is M.G. Vasanji. Even he is of the opinion that certain ruptures are now 
evident in Indian faith, relationship and tradition in course of so many gen- 
erations staying in Canada. However, they are not able to dissociate them- 
selves from the country of their origin, as in the children’s Story broadcasted 
and published by B.B.C. where the past memories have compleltely enmeshed 
themselves into their consciousness. The reality of exile is with them. They 
fell cut off from the Canadian main stream. Caught between the mones and 
countermones of the global superpowers, their existence has become like 
the "Waiter's tip’. They also feel that an unwilling connexion with the cold- 
d ness of ice has been established instead of the warmth provided by the mem- 
d bers. They have been distanced from the fragnance of the soil; train has 
become an alien and the aeroplane has become their companion. 


.. But these are for Vasanji only immediate conditions while in immigration 
and not the whole, reality. While transforming these situations into a reality, 
as the Punjabi immigrant often does, he does not get romanticized, and then 
| frustrated. Instead, he shrugs off the petty and minor self-interests which 
diminish his own identity and his country's status. Bold acceptance of a 
| challenging struggle during an immediate crisis is Vasanji's hallmark. His 
conception of an identity crisis and the ensuing struggle requires great 
| dimension. Like the Punjabi immigrants who search for thier identity in the 
| romantic flavour of Punjab, or like Rohintan Mistry who is not able to tran- 
Scend the Parsee moorings, Vasanji succeeds, while keeping clear of the 
identity pangs of kathiawar or Gujarat, in bringing the Indian identity out of 
its conservative movers to its pragmatic pathway against a wider backdrop: 
He says," We share with these people the moment of moving on, of leaving 
this place where we have roots, knowing that things will never be the same. 


z E eae ; itv | in 
(Uhuru Street; Hap) Thus, Vasanji’s war to maintain his own identity iS being 
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fought on two different fronts. One is the front within; the other being those 

counter forces which are trying to mar its healthy growth. Vasanji holds that 

first we shall have to take proper care of the front within, like Yasmin of the 

short story "Breaking Loose", and then only we shall be able to fight the 
| battle without. This battle cannot be fought successfuly if one remains indif- 
ferent towards the war going on inside. Vasanji's words can be so lethal 
because of their internal strength and this can be felt only by some-one who 
has experienced the pain of having cracked feet. 


Confront for realistic world...Confront against the Anglo-American powers who . 
are biased against the immigrants and the third world, and exploit the Blackholes 
putting aside the Blackholes of their own. New. things are changing. We, the 
immigrants, are here and will not go. So, we will fight for our identity. Fearless 


creation has emerged which makes man positive: 


The words of the late poet and neo-lyricist Ramesh Ranjak in this, context 
are very apt: 


‘Dar ke age ag jalao 
Kaddawa shabdon ko lao 
Phir dekho apni jamin ka 
Kitna Bara jigar lagta hai 
Tumko nahak dar lagta hai! 
(Light a fire against fear 


Bring the potent words around 
| Then see how large.is the heart 
| of your own land É ERG 


. Your are scared for no reason.) . 


m Kathiawar. Long back they went 
dto Tanzania. Vasanji was born and 
hen India became independent..On 


M.G. Vasanji's forefathers were fro 

to Kenya from there. From Kenya they shifte 

brought up there. He was eleven years old w 

the whole, his days in Tanzania were alright. Living in Tanzania was amasi 

like living in India. He discloses this in one of the personal interviews," Asian 

in Tanzania have a sense of belonging to the land and feel more at home... 
| None feels threatend because he is different. Unfortunately, around 1970, he 
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was displaced from there also. This has been suggested in one of his short 
stories “The Refugee”. Rumour was strong that young men were being 
reoriented for the fight against the Ugandan dictator, Idi Ameen : that his 
fighter planes would bombard Dar-Es-Salaam anytime. A woman belonging 
to Asian origin was found dead on the sea-coast. Another, a widow, had been 
brutally murdered in her own flat by the tyrants. Caught between this 
political turmoil and an insecure future his family members applied thrice for 
settling in Canada and on all occasion, the applications were rejected. The 
reason was his father : ".... his father simply did'nt have the heart to pack up 
his life and move to a cold climate." The dilemma was whether to shift or not 
to a cold atmosphere leaving the warmth of personal relationships. But 
finally displacement did take place. And that too in Canada. But why did this 
happen at all ? “The Refugee” tries to answer all this. One should read this 
story in order to learn how a reasonably adjusted individual bears, or is forced 
to bear the hellish pain in the process of migration. While reading “The Refu- 
gee” one is immediately transported to stories like “Malbe Ka Malik” (Mohan 
Rakesh) and " Joba Tek Singh" (Sadat Hassan Manto). 


When a self-dependent but sensitive individual displaced from a 
familiar milieu, tries to settle down upon a new ground, he is left with some 
non-erasable marks from his past, innumerable fresh wounds caused during 
the journey and a cautious search, while staying in the present, for future. 
Expressing a bitter hatred for the Canadians, calling them ‘hostile’ towards 
the Asians and escaping from Canada, as found in Bharti Mookherji's "The 
Darkness", he does not accept the theory that it is not only difficult to write 
but also to live here. Instead, with a full consciousness of the birth of new 
possibilities amidst opposition and deprivation, he gets down, with a deep 
understanding of the present predicament, to a responsible creative writing. 
In this sense, Vasanji is an artist of insight. When asked during an interview 
whether he can be compared with the Indian immigrant writer V.S. Naipaul, 
he replied, “I would'nt compare myself to him. His upbringing was colonial... I 
write from the inside, he writes from the outside as an interpreter of the third 
world to the west. | do not see myself as that... | belong to the third world and 
can relate to it, he can only look at it from outside." This signals the presence of 
a deep insight of relationships in his writings. It is this trust and commitment that 


has made Vasanji, among the Indian settlers, an author of formidable stature: 
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Though Vasanji has not written much, whatever little has been written 
by him stands in a class by itself. That is why, 


right from the superstar to the 
general reader of the place where he lives has started recognizing the power 


of his pen. One,reader from Canada writes, "Vasanji probes beneath the 
| surface to create a compelling and poignant portrait of human displacement.” 

At the moment,two of his novels,'Tat Ka Bora' (The Gunny Sack) and ‘Koi 
| Nai Zamin Nahin’ (No New Land), and a’collection of short stories ‘Azad Gal? 
(Uhuru Street) Have been published. He has received the common wealth 
literature prize on the Gunny Sack. I remember Chandradhar Sharma Guleri's 
'Usne Kaha Tha’ simultaneously which made him an overnight success among 
the reader just like Vasanji who has been felicitated and established right 
since his very first novel. Though 'Ta/ ka bora' presents some ofthis early 
happy memories of Africa, the novel by the onset of its climax portrays a 
terrifying picture of human displacement and shakes in till the very marrow. 
'Koi Nai Jamin Nahin' portrays a systematic and sensitive picture of the final 
moments of the earlier novel itself. In this novel through the portrayal of 
Nuruddin Lalani's family's displacement from Africa and resettlement in 
Toronto, it has been attempted to show as to how far and how much does the 
hero break down in course of readjustment in Canada: He'is Gompelled to 
leave the New Land. Through the characterization of Lalani’s family in Canada, 
Vasanji presents the anguish of all those families from the third world settled 
in Canada who have devoted themselves whole heartidly in making its picture 
a bright one but whose very own picture remains smudgy. Vasanji considers 
the role of racial conflicts to be of tremendous significance in such a situtatión: 
The novelist has focussed sharply in both novels on different aspects of such 
racial inequality and its evil effects. His view is that racial inequality breaks 
the individual from within. Its existence in any corner of the world is pernitious 
and fatal for mankind and the society. However, the writer is depressed to 
see such a despairing picture no doubt, but he is not frustrated. The glow of 
faith and the commitment to struggle is still there in him. That is why he is 
still there and shall continue to remain there to light up, amidst dno cool 
climes, the fire of relationships so full of warmth. identity in Vasanji's crea- 
tive persuit is not just a facade, sometimes worn in immigration in fee 08188 
of current fashion. Identity is for him a touchstone of scientific analysis ang 
internal value system which keeps getting modified and developed with 
changes in geography, society, economic resources, climate and factors of 
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production. It can be protected not through the mathematical equation but | 
through a deeper understanding of human dynamics. It is this very clue Which 
Vasanji, while studying the families living in immigration form generation to 
generation, properly analyses in his collection of short stories 'Azag Gali 
(Uhuru Street). Uhuru is from Swahili origin which means free. During his | 
stay in Africa and while writing about its culture Vasanji never experienced 
even a minor bruise in his Indian identity. Instead, his personal point of view 
regarding identity has taken a clear shape in these stories. He expresses | 
himself regarding this viewpoint in an interview as follows : 


"I am not looking for a single identity.lam content with multiple identities. I find it j 
hard to relate to countries or nations. I relate to cultures. When you move from 
country to country, nation do not mean much.The recent breaking down of 
boundries in Eastern Europe, the French-English problems in Canada, That 


cultural identities are stronger than national identities: | 


If the question of Identity has to be seen in its actual form, it should 
be seen in a powerful story form this collection called Breaking Loose. Here, | 
is a girl of Indian origin. She comes across Prof. Akutu, a native African. 
Both are against the imposed modernity. They are not concerned with a mo- 
dernity which does not have any base. For them modernity is something 
! firmly panted in the ground like the tree which brings fruits with the help of 
seed and its roots. This kind of modernity aspires to go beyond the barriers 
of nations and race and strengthens the bond of human relationship. But the 
irony is that the conservative ideas of the older generation come as a block 
in the form of Yasmin's mother. This is a difficult situation since there are 
delicate matter's. The game of either this way or that in such matters is not 
only impractical but also may turn risky for the spontaneous vibration of life. 
Then what is the solution? The dialouge between Yasmin and Atutu offers 8 
pragmatic suggestions : | 


“And you, I respect you", he spoke clamly, “You are brave, You left that 
gang of girls that day at the dance and since then you have done it again and 
again. It takes courage, what you've done, trying to break away from tribaliom- 


that's all itis ultmately.... even coming here like this. I realise, that and I like your 


: “you 
“Well, I like too! " she said, too quickly. There was a silence between them. y 
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know it’s not going to be easy.... with my father dead this will be the greatest shock t 
ck to my 


mother... it will kill her, it will....^ “Now, now!" he went up to her, put her wet face on hi 
D on his 


shirt. "We'll have to do the best we can, won't we?" Quite obviously, this is not the coming 
together of just two individuals but it is the meeting of two cultures; and this does not take 
place abruptly. In this situation, while waiting with complete faith for the right moment to 
arrive finally it is only appropriate to say and think, " We'll have to do the best we can, 


won't we?" 


This voice of faith is omnipresent in Vasanji's works and it acts as a 
lighthouse amidst the thick fog spread all over by the post-modernists within 
Canada and beyond. He observes the hurdles coming in the way of humanity, 
becomes sad and troubled, but never does he surrender and shirk from his 
responsibility. Instead, always with an open and alert mind some means or 
the other for onward movement keeps flashing throughout his creative works. 
The characters selected by him in the stories for this purpose are not realy 
ideal and perfect, but they are quite reliable and much too like us, with their 
share of human frailities. However, the ultimate quality of these characters is 
that while falling, rising and moving forth they have not forgotten the main- 
stream of life. The light of hope and faith is ever present in them. 
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